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IP-ELAND  -  THE  ANCESTRAL  HOME 

Ireland,  especially  its  northern  part  known  as  Ulster,  vas  the  home  of 
the  ancestors  of  many  who  v-ill  read  this  family  history.   Ireland's  early  his- 
tory is  lost  in  fable  and  legend.   Before  the  time  of  Christ  Celtic  tribes 
had  conquered  the  island.   About  430  A.D.,  through  the  activity  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Christianity  was  introduced.   A  little  later  Irish  monks  settled  on  the 
vest  coast  of  Scotland  and  began  the  conversion  of  the  wild  Scots  living  there. 
Just  before  600  A.D.  the  conversion  of  the  English  began. 

The  first  Norse  invasions  occurred  in  795  and  about  850  they  established 
themselves  at  Dublin,  setting  up  a  kingdom  there.   After  1066  when  the  Normans 
conquered  England,  many  Normans  settled  in  Ireland  where  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  population.  The  English  asserted  their  authority  over  Ire-land,  but 
as  late  as  1485  only  Dublin  and  a  few  towns  along  the  east  coast  were  under 
English  rule.   In  15^1  the  Irish  Parliament  gave  the  English  king,  Henry  VIII, 
the  title  of  King  of  Ireland.  His  daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  ruled  from 
1558  to  1603,  brought  about  a  conquest  of  the  entire  island,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  cruelty  and  injustice  which  prevailed  in  that  ape.  In  certain  areas 
"the  lorinp  of  a  cor  or  the  voice  of  a  ploughman  could  scarcely  be  heard." 
Famine  killed  far  more  than  the  sword.   England  was  fast  becoming  Protestant 
during  Elizabeth' s  time  and  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
Irish,  but  they  remained  true  to  their  Catholic  faith. 

James  I  ( 1603-1625)  succeeded  the  queen.  Irish  armed  resistance  was  at 
an  end,  so  the  king  began  to  firmly  establish  English  rule.  Ireland  vas  divid- 
ed into  counties  and  the  whole  of  northern  Ireland  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  government.  The  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donee-al,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
and  Derry  rere  parcelled  out  among  the  Enelish  and  Scotch  colonists,  our  ances- 
tors who  arrived  in  Ulster  at  that  time.   Portions  only  were  reserved  for  the 
native  Irish  and  intermarriage  with  them  was  forbidden  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  site  of  Derry  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  fortified  and  arm- 
ed it.   Londonderry  thus  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  colonists  in  two 
great  wars.  Ulster  soon  became  the  most  prosperous  and  loyal  part  of  Ireland. 
In  Ulster  the  dominant  religion  nas  Presbyterian,  having  arrived  with  the  Scots, 
but  Anglicans  and  Catholics  ^ere  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  English  persecuted  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  as  they  tried  to 
force  them  to  accept  Anglican  views.   The  rebellion  which  began  in  1641  lasted 
for  nine  years,  being  finally  put  down  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  army  from  England. 
The  ruthlessness  of  war  left  the  island  with  a  population  of  850,000,  of  whom 
150,000  were  English  and  Scots  -  mainly  in  the  north.  The  Irish  Catholic  gent- 
ry were  removed  from  their  estates  and  their  lands  were  given  to  new  colonists. 
Stern  measures  were  taken  against  Catholics,  but  all  classes  of  Protestants 
were  tolerated.  By  1685  the  Catholic  share  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Ireland 
had  been  reduced  from  tvo-thirds  to  one-third. 

Life  was  pleasant  only  for  those  who  conformed  to  the  state  religion  which 
was  Anglicanism,  known  as  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Catholicism  was  tolerated 
but  its  adherents  -ere  subject  to  frequent  alarms  and  to  great  severities. 
The  Presbyterians  ^ere  soon  so  persecuted  that  the  influx  of  Scots  into  Ireland 
was  stopped.   Quakerism  began  getting  a  good  foothold.  Under  James  II,  1685- 
16*9,  the  lot  of  the  Presbyterians  "as  especially  hard.  Tar   broke  out  anew 
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and  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  both  in  Ulster,  closed  their  eates  as  a  lone 
siege  began.  James  II  fled  to  France  from  whence  in  March  1689  he  returned  to 
Ireland  with  some  French  troops.  The  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  thus  prac- 
tically confiscating  the  property  of  all  Presbyterians.  The  dispossessed  Prot- 
estants escaped  by  sea  or  flocked  into  Ulster,  where  a  gallant  stand  was  made. 
The  glories  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  will  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language.  From  April  18,  1690,  the  Prote stents  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  defended  themselves  within  Londonderry's  walls  against  James  ii  until 
the  siege  was  raised  in  August.  The  result  of  the  war  was  that  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics aided  by  the  French  were  entirely  beaten;  the  Protestant  colonists  aided 
by  England  were  entirely  victorious.   More  than  a  million  acres  were  forfeited 
by  their  Irish  owners  and  Catholic  interest  in  the  land  was  further  diminished. 
In  despair  of  ever  changing  conditions  in  Ireland,  the  young  and  strong  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  armies;  450,000  are  said  to  have  emigrated  for  this  purpose 
between  1691  and  17/,  5. 

Lars  were  now  passed  which  greatly  helped  the  Protestants  vhile  restrict- 
ing the  Catholics.  No  Catholic  could  teach  a  school  or  any  child  but  his  own. 
Mixed  marriages  v.ere  forbidden  between  persons  ovning  property.  All  estates 
had  to  be  equally  divided  r-.mong  the  children  of  Catholics.  Long  leases  on 
property  were  forbidden.  Priests  from  abroad  vere  forbidden  while  priests  in 
Ireland  were  required  to  remain  in  their  o^n  parishes.  No  Catholic  was  per- 
mitted to  have  arms,  nor  could  he  om   a  horse  worth  more  than  ?24.  These  and 
similar  laws  were  systematically  evaded.  Catholics  steadily  lost  land  to  Prot- 
estants and  by  1800  owned  only  one-tenth  of  the  land  though  they  made  up  about 
tro-thirds  of  the  population  of  Z, 500,000. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterians  who  defended  Londonderry  were  treated  little 
better  than  the  Irish  Catholics  who  besieged  it.  By  1720  bare  toleration  had 
been  granted.  Many  emigrated  to  the  American  colonies,  carrying  with  them  an 
undying  hatred  of  England  which  had  much  to  do  with  their  great  part  in  the 
American  Revolution.  But  the  Ulster  peasants  were  never  as  badly  off  as  those 
of  the  south  end  test.  A  famine  began  in  the  winter  of  1739  and  one-fifth  of 
the  population,  or  400,000,  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

The  Irish  Parliament  made  no  pretense  of  representing  the  masses  of  the 
island.  The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  300  members,  200  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  100  individuals;  nearly  50  of  the  200  were  elected  by  ten  persons.  From 
1692  until  1829  no  Catholic  could  be  a  member.  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissent- 
ers (non-Anglicans)  were  eligible  and  were  also  entitled  to  vote,  which  Catho- 
lics were  not.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  Irish  Parliament,  even  after  1782, 
was  of  legislative  bodies  the  most  corruptible  and  the  most  corrupt."  The  Prot- 
estant •Anclo-Irish,  as  opposed  to  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Ulster,  had  a  monopoly 
of  all  state  positions.  They  also  had  a  state-supported  church,  which  no  other 
church  had,  even  tnough  they  composed  only  one  in  nine  of  the  population. 

Ireland's  population  in  1700  was  1,000,000.  By  1800  it  had  rrora  to  4,500, 
000,  of  whom  at  least  3,000,000  were  Catholics;  500,000  Anglicans;  1,000,000 
Presbyterians  and  Dissenters.  A  social  gulf  separated  the  Anelo-Irish  from 
other  Protestant  inhabitants,  business  people,  or  farmers.  But  much  farther 
doT-n  the  social  and  economic  scale  vere  the  native  Catholic  Irish.  The  Irish 
were  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  were  enpaced  in  agriculture.  Though  the  soil  r?s   fertile  and  t^o- 
thirds.  of  the  19.4  million  acres  i"ere  cultivable,  the  climate  wns  equable  but 
very  moist  and  uncertain.  Heavy  autumn  rains  ruined  many  promisinr  crops. 


The  most  important  cause  of  social  and  economic  unrest  in  the  past  several 
centuries  was  the  fact  that  the  landlords,  with  their  great  estates,  and  many 
of  the  big  middlemen  and  occupying  tenants  who  rented  from  them  were  of  English 
blood,  Protestant  in  religion,  and  tracing  their  titles  of  ornership  to  success- 
ful dispossession  of  the  ancient  Irish  race.   Among  the  latter  the  tradition 
of  a  descent  from  the  lawful  owner  was  strong.  They  would  not  agree  that  the 
land  of  their  ancestors  rightfully  belonged  to  the  English  proprietors.  In 
other  countries  where  landlord  and  tenant  were  of  the  same  race,  or  of  the  same 
religion,  or  where  the  landlord's  title  rested  upon  peaceful  acquisition  of  his 
land,  there  was  much  to  alleviate  and  soften  the  relations  between  them.  But 
in  Ireland  not  one  of  these  conditions  was  present. 

With  few  exceptions  the  landlords  spent  nothing  for  improvements  on  their 
land  and  buildings'.  Unlike  in  England,  a  tenant  who  had  no  lease,  or  one  whose 
lease  had  expired,  would  get  no  favor.  If  the  landlord  could  get  a  higher  rent 
from  anybody  else,  the  old  tenant  would  have  to  leave.  Evils  were  increased 
by  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  absentee  landlords,  having  no  care  for 
or  knowledge  of  their  tenants.  In  Carlow  and  a  fe-v  nearby  counties  the  tenants 
were  much  more  industrious  than  elsewhere  but  even  so,  "their  manuring  was  triv- 
ial, their  tackle  and  implements  wretched,  their  teams  weak,  their  profits 
small,  and  their  living  little  better  than  the  cottiers  they  employed  -  circum- 
stances necessarily  resulting  from  the  smallness  of  their  capitals." 

By  1200  the  standard  of  living  was  still  exceedingly  lov  for  the  peasantry. 
Potatoes,  supplemented  perhaps  by  a  little  milk,  rere  the  chief  food.  Bread 
was  seldom  seen.  Their  cabins  were  of  the  most  miserable  kind.  The  walls  were 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  enclosing  only  one  room.  The  door  was  usually  also 
the  window.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  table,  one  or  several  broken  stools, 
a  pot  for  boiling  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a  bed.  Cows,  calves,  pigs,  dogs,  and 
cats  shared  these  humble  rooms.  Clothing  was  very  scanty.  Children  scarcely 
evtr  had  shoes  or  stockings,  nor  often  did  their  parents.  About  1800  not  one 
fourth  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  shoes  or  stockings.  After  1782  the  rent 
of  land  doubled  in  the  next  two  decades.   A  laborer  in  1796  worked  for  six 
pence  a  day. 

Since  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  remedying  these  conditions  by  law- 
ful means,  there  came  into  existence  a  succession  of  organizations,  some  with 
and  some  without  a  religious  connection,  but  all  having  a  foundation  in  the  un- 
favorable economic  and  social  conditions.  One  of  the  fitst  was  the  T"hiteboys, 
so-called  from  wearing  their  shirts  over  their  clothes  during  their  nightly  ex- 
cursions. In  186?,  during  their  second  year,  they  numbered  600  or  700  in  rater- 
ford  County  in  the  southeast.  The  White boys  and  other  associations  enforced 
their  lawless  orders  by  shocking  and  cruel  outrrres.  Houses  and  barns  and  gran- 
aries were  leveled,  crops  laid  waste,  pasture  lands  plourhed,  cattle  maimed  and 
killed,  meadows  thrown  open  to  cattle,  orchards  torn  up. 

Among  their  objects  was  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  The  Thiteboys  were 
impartial  in  dealing  with  clergymen  of  all  faiths,  for  they  felt  the  clerical 
tithes  were  too  hirh.  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  resolutely  opposed  them  and 
their  methods,  thourh  most  of  the  members  were  Catholics.  The  Ehiteboys  were 
mainly  in  the  south,  but  in  1764  in  the  north  the  Oakboys  got  started.  Their 
name  came  from  wearing  branches  of  oak  trees  in  their  hats,  and  their  orincipal 
seat  of  operations  was  County  Armagh.  Their  chief  object  was  to  correct  abuses 
in^the  making  and  repairing  of  reads.  "Each  householder  was,  at  this  oeriod, 
obliged  to  contribute  labour  for  this  purpose,  but  distribution  of  the' work  was 


unfair,  and  the  rich  were  exempted;  further,  roads  were  frequently  made  to  ad- 
vantage individuals  of  influence  rather  than  the  public."  After  a  time  other 
objectives  included  the  reduction  of  tithes,  the  regulation  of  the  price  of 
land,  especially  of  pent  does.  The  Oakboys  apperred  in  bodies  of  400  or  500, 
sometimes  bended  by  farmers  with  property.   Eeinr  of  r.   better  class  then  the 
Fhiteboys,  they  vent  to  fever  extremes.  Though  they  threatened  and  insulted, 
not  a  sinrle  life  was  lost,  nor  a  sinple  person  hurt  in  the  County  of  Armagh, 
where  they  were  stronpest.  The  Oakboys'  road  grievances  were  corrected  within 
a  year. 

In  1772  the  Hearts  of  Steel  caused  much  concern  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down  in  Ulster,  though  other  nearby  counties  were  also  affected.  Their  un- 
lawful methods  were  more  like  those  of  the  Fhiteboys  of  the  south.  Many  emi- 
grated to  the  American  colonies.  Though  quelled,  this  movement's  baneful  ef- 
fects rere  felt  for  a  time  in  the  north.  The  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  farm- 
ers, as  part  of  the  conquering  and  dominant  race,  ''ere  the  prosperous  and  dis- 
ciplined portion  of  the  agricultural  community.   They  disliked,  distrusted, 
and  feared  the  lo^er  classes,  who  were  mostly  Irish  Catholics. 

When  laws  -rere  passed  forbidding  the  unauthorized  possession  of  arms,  the 
Protestants  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  statutes.  Thus  the 
Peep  of  Day  Boys  and  the  Break  of  Day  Boys,  who  comprised  some  Presbyterians, 
were  formed,  and  commenced  nightly  searches  of  the  houses  of  Catholics  for  arms. 
Violence  begat  violence,  and  much  religious  hatred  and  bigotry  was  aroused. 
The  Catholics  formed  a  counter  organization,  called  the  Defenders  which  soon 
took  aggressive  action.  They  spread  to  counties  where  there  were  no  strong 
bodies  of  Protestants  to  alarm  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  became  mere  gangs 
of  robbers,  breaking  into  and  plundering  houses  and  committing  other  outrages. 
There  were  many  collisions  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  the  Protestants  were 
in  the  majority.  A  conflict  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1795  in  which  20  or  30 
Catholic  Defenders  were  killed  near  the  Diamond,  followed  by  a  terrible  perse- 
cution of  other  Catholics.  The  Protestant  rabble  of  Armagh  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties tried  to  drive  the  Catholics  from  their  region..   "The  webs  and  looms  of 
the  poor  Catholic  weavers  were  cut  and  destroyed,  every  article  of  furniture 
was  shattered  or  burnt.  The  houses  were  often  set  on  fire...  Several  Catholic 
chapels  were  burnt,  and  the  persecution. .. soon  extended  over  a  wide  area  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry."  Some  believe  the  Defenders  were 
equally  to  blame.  A  Down  official  testified  that  "a  general  terror  prevails 
amongst  the  Protestants  in  this  neighbourhood  that  their  throats  are  to  be  cut 
by  the  Papists,  aided  by  the  militia...." 

The  formation  of  the  Orange  Society  grew  out  of  this  trouble  in  1795.  The 
Peep  of  Day  Boys  dropped  that  name  and  took  on  that  of  Orangemen,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later.  In  17?7  an  act  created  c.   police  force  of  3000  con- 
stables and  250  chief  constables.  This  force,  which  was  purely  Protestrnt, 
was  utterly  inefficient  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  disturbed  conditions. 

Other  aspects  of  Ireland's  history  need  attention,  such  as  her  language, 
financial,  and  industrial  situations.  The  Irish  language  was  spoken  by  the 
common  people  in  the  central  -estern  part  of  the  island,  known  as  Connaught. 
Many  there  understood  no  English.  Irish  was  spoken  very  generally  through  the 
other  three  provinces,  except  among  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  in  the  north. 
Nearly  one  half  of  Ireland's  population  were  unable  to  understand  a  continued 
discourse  in  English. 

About  the  year  1800  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
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in  Ireland.  There  was  much  ignorance  as  to  the  value  of  money,  whether  in 
coins  or  in  notes.  Substitutes  for  coins  had  to  be  used,  colled  the  tally  sys- 
tem.  Ireland's  roads  at  this  time  were  one  of  its  best  features.  Even  down 
to  1850  they  T-ere  better  than  the  English  roads. 

Ireland  alrays  felt  aggrieved  because  of  restrictions  placed  on  her  trade 
end  industry  by  the  English  legislature.   In  the  1660's  it  was  forbidden  to 
ship  Irish  cattle  into  England,  so  the  Irish  turned  from  cattle  to  sheep  breed- 
ing". They  soon  produced  the  best  wool  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  that  century 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  was  England's  greatest  industry.  The  Irish 
seemed  to  be  their  serious  rivals.  The  industry  flourished  in  Protestant  hands, 
not  alone  in  Ulster  but  in  the  south  as  well.  Ireland  had  also  a  linen  indus- 
try which,  though  flourishing,  was  not  comparable  in  importance  to  the  roolen. 
It,  too,  was  in  Protestant  hands.  England  had  no  important  linen  industry  and 
so  looked  with  favor  upon  an  encouragement  of  that  industry  in  Ireland.  Thus 
the  British  officials  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  in  169s  im- 
posing heavy  duties  upon  all  woolen  goods  exported  out  of  Ireland.  In  1699 
the  English  Parliament  prohibited  the  export  of  all  woolen  goods  from  Ireland 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  fo  England,  and  there  only  under  restrictions. 
Thus,  the  Irish  woolen  trade  wasjiestroyed  at  once,  for  there  was  no  hone  mar- 
ket because  of  the  general  poverty  and  the  lack  of  a  wealthy  middle  class.  The 
Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  ever  afterward  resented  the  extermination  of  their  wool- 
en trade.  Smuggling  developed  on  a  large  scale,  the  indented  coast  offering 
great  facilities.  The  moral  effect  was  disastrous,  as  it  tended  to  make  Ire- 
land the  least  law-abiding  country  in  Europe.  Some  writers  believe  that  if  the 
woolen  trade  had  been  encouraged "or  allowed  to  continue,  Protestantism  and 
Anglicization  and  loyalty  to  the  British  connection  would  have  been  strengthen- 
ed; that  another  Ulster  would  have  arisen  in  the  south;  and  that  Ulster  itself 
would  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Linen  manufacturing  began  in  the  late  1600' s.  By  1710  about  1,700,000 
yards  were  being  made  and  exported;  by  1750  this  rose  to  about  11,000,000;  by 
1790  to  about  37,500,000  at  which  figure  it  remained  until  1820.  By  1S23  it 
rose  to  about  46,500,000,  but  after  1825  it  began  to  decline  rapidly  owing  to 
the  importation  of  English  and  Scotch  yarns  made  by  machine,  which  undersold 
the  home-made  article  of  Ireland.   After  1S30  the  great  linen  trade  of  Ulster 
began.   As  hand-spinning  died  out  gradually  in  other  provinces,  nearly  all  the 
linen  manufacturing  of  Ireland  became  concentrated  in  Ulster  where  flax  ras 
chiefly  grown.   By  1839  forty  mills  were  engaged  in  linen  manufacturing  and 
employed  9017  persons.   The  demand  for  a  free  export  trade  grew  so  strong  that 
in  1779  the  British  government  repealed  the  acts  prohibiting  Irish  export  of 
woolens.  By  1837  woolen  mills  were  all  situated  in  Dublin  or  in  the  south. 

Cotton  manufacturing  "as  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1777  and  increased 
rapidly,  employing  13,500  workers^  by  1800,  chiefly  in  and  near  Belfast.  By 
1800  the  cotton  manufacture  had  ra'bre  than  doubled  in  Ireland.  By  ls39  there 
were  only  24  cotton  mills,  employing  only  4622  persons.  After  1846  the  cotton 
industry  decreased  to  only  six  factories  employing  1620  persons. 

Meanwhile  the  population  was  increasing  by  prodigious  bounds.  From  one 
million  in  1700  it  grev  to  five  in  1800.  Much  of  this  increase  took  place  from 
1785,  when  the  population  was  2,845,932,  to  1803  when  it  was  nearly  double  that 
figure  -  5,356,594.  By  1845  it  swelled  to  8,295,061.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  dependent  on  the  potato  alone  for  food. 
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The  Bewleys  of  Lochinvar,  1890 

Seated,  left  to  right:   Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  Elizabeth  Bewley,  Jane 
Patterson  (the  widow  of  John  Pearson  Bewley),  Mary  Jane  Bewley,  Annie 
Bewley  Daniels.   Standing,  left  to  right:   Sarah  Moore  Bewley  Behrens, 
George  Patterson  Bewley,  John  Edward  Bewley,  Alice  Bewley  Stonnell. 
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Lochinvar  -  The  Bewley  home  after  1888 


THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1799  AMD  ITS  AFTERMATH . 

Ireland  was  seething  with  discontent  and  political  unrest  in  the  1780' s 
and  1790' s.  An  alien,  landlord,  and  Protestant  garrison,  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  native  Catholic  hostile  peasantry  trice  its  number,  controlled  the  Irish 
Parliament  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Parliament,  the  administration 
and  patronage  of  the  country  as  well.  Irish  Catholics  could  not  sit  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  they  could  not  vote,  they  were  excluded  from  all  civic  posi- 
tions, from  the  army  and  navy,  from  having  arms  without  a  licence,  from  having, 
schools  of  their  own,  from  intermarrying  with  the  Protestants,  from  buying  land 
or  leasing  land  for  more  than  31  years,  and  from  doing  many  other  things  open 
to  the  Protestant  Anglo-Irish  and  Scotch-Irish.  No  reform  could  be  expected 
from  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  Irish  Volunteers  met  in  1782  and  clamored  for  free  trade,  a  reformed 
parliament,  and  political  independence  from  England.  The  Volunteers  were  Prot- 
estants and  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  franchise. 
True  representative  democracy  was  then  unknown  in  England,  Ireland,  or  in  the 
American  colonies.  The  Irish  Parliament  gave  no  thought  to  the  clamor  for  land 
reform.  It  beat  down  any  reform  of  Parliament  itself  five  times  between  178£ 
and  1797.  Catholics  had  no  more  political  rights  than  the  serfs  of  Russia. 
Active  steps  were  taken  to  Protestantise  the  country. 

The  Catholics  were  granted  a  few  privileges.  In  1778  they  were  permitted 
to  hold  land  on  leases  for  life;  in  1781  they  got  the  right  to  buy  land  and  to 
teach  school;  and  in  1792  they  were  allowed  to  practice  law,  to  marry  Protest- 
ants, and  to  have  greater  freedom  in  educction.  During  the  debate  in  1792  a 
petition  from  the  Belfast  Presbyterians  for  the  complete  removal  of  all  Catho- 
lic restrictions  was  presented,  but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  receive  it. 
In  1793  further  restrictions  against  Catholics  were  removed.   Virile  the  act 
qualified  Catholics  to  hold  many  offices,  it  remained  a  dead  letter  in  many  of 
its  terras  for  a  decade  or  more.  These  concessions  to  the  Catholics  sent  a 
wave  of  alarm  and  opposition  over  a  great  part  of  Protestant  Ireland.  The 
claim  was  put  forward  that  a  person  could  not  be  e  good  Catholic  and  a  good 
citizen  at  the  same  time  because  of  the  Pope's  superior  claim  to  their  loyalty. 
The  Protestant  landlord  felt  that  to  recede  an  inch  would  start  a  landslide  in- 
volving himself,  his  family  and  dependents,  his  possessions,  and  his  religion. 

The  founders  of  the  United  Irish  Society  in  Belfast  and  Dublin  in  1791 
were  educated  men  of  various  religious  connections,  though  Protestants  prevail- 
ed. They  were  agreed  upon  the*  necessity  of  some  great  constitutional  change. 
Influenced  by  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution, 
then  two  years  old,  some  were  favorable  to  establishing  a  republic  but  others 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  parliamentary  reform  and  greater  religious  free- 
dom. As  the  movement  spread,  the  untutored  peasant  of  the  south,  who  formed 
the  rank  and  file,  had  no  share  in  the  political  ideals  of  their  leaders.  Then 
they  struck  they  hit  at  oppression.  The  rebellion  took  on  many  of  the  aspects 
of  a  religious  war. 

Ulster  Presbyterians  seemed  to  favor  a  republic  as  being  more  akin  to  their 
own  form  of  church  government.   They  suffered  almost  es  much  from  political 
and  other  disabilities  as  the  Catholics  of  the  south,  central,  and  western  re- 
gions.  T.'olfe  Tone,  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen,  wrote  that  the  inhabitants 


of  Ireland  were  divided  into  three  classes:  the  Church  of  Ireland  Protestants, 
-ho  favored  England;  the  Pre-byterians  and  other  Dissenters  vho  were  enlight- 
ened Republicans;  and  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  Catholics,  who  rere  in 
the  lore st  state  of  ignorance,  and  ready  for  any  change,  because  no  change 
could  make  them  vorse  off  than  they  already  rere.  In  all  this  there  rere  no 
religious  natives,  and  the  leading  Catholic  layiren  and  priests  were  almost  un- 
animously ooDosed  to  the  rebellion.  There  had  been  much  sympathy  in  Ulster 
among  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  rith  the  Americans  in  their  fight  for  in- 
dependence. They  looked  rith  pride  and  epproval  on  those  Scotch-Irish  rho  had 
emigrated  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Of  comparatively  humble  origin,  they  had  no  reason  to  love  the  Anglo-Irish 
Protestant  landed  aristocracy.   The  Presbyterians  rere  divided  in  opinion; 
vhile  many  favored  a  republic,  others  vould  have  been  content  rith  British  rule 
if  it  could  be  accompanied  with  much-needed  reforms. 

The  United  Irishmen  spread  their  viess  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  the 
membership  grew  rapidly.  Up  to  1794  the  society,  whose  avowed  objects  were 
perfectly  legal,  flourished  openly.  Extremists  began  to  gain  control  and  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  expressed  seditious  views  and  the  hope  that  France  would 
invade  Ireland  and  help  establish  a  republic.  Prayers  were  offered  in  a  Bel- 
fast church  for  the  success  cf  the  French  Revolution.   Men  were  drilled  at 
night  in  Belfast;  arms  rere  imported;  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  seduce 
the  military.   After  1794  the  United  Irishmen  became  a  secret  society.  Plans 
seemingly  were  made  for  an  elaborate  military  organization  at  the  end  of  1796 
and  for  a  general  insurrection  in  March  1798.  They  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  in  1795  and  by  October  1796  the  latter  intended  to  invade  Ireland  with 
15,000  men  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

This  ill-feted  invasion  was  to  reach  3antry  Bay  on  the  southwestern  coast 
in  December  1796.  Forty-three  ships  carrying  15,000  men  set  sail  from  Brest, 
France,  but  they  became  so  scattered  by  a  fog  that  only  a  part  of  the  fleet 
reached  the  bay,  where  it  anchored.  A  fierce  storm  arose  and  did  much  damage 
to  the  ships.  On  December  24  the  bedraggled  remnant  returned  to  French  ports 
without  having  seen  a  British  ship.  Another  French  fleet  sailed  in  October 
1797  byt  *'as  overwhelmed  by  the  British.   Meanwhile  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was 
doing  all  it  could  to  stop  their  followers  from  joining  the  United  Irishmen. 
Ulster  by  May  1797  had  100,000  members,  and  the  other  three  provinces  were  in 
a  good  state  of  organizstion,  having  about  170,000  members  among  the  three,  all 
of  whom  -ere  armed.  County  Carlov  had  11,300;  Kildare  to  the  north  had  11,910; 
Kilkenny  to  the  southwest  had  6,700;  VTickior  to  the  east  had  14,000. 

Meanwhile,  as  related  three  pages  earlier,  the  conflicts  in  Armagh  and  the 
north  between  the  Peep  of  Days  Boys  and  the  Defenders,  was  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  the  independence  movement.  As  O'Connor  states:  "The  revolutionary 
movement  had  its  origin  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  who  dreamed  of  a 
union  of  all  classes  and  creeds  under  a  Republican  or  other  democratic  form  of 
Government.   Greatly  alarmed  by  the  development  of  creed  warfare,  many  now 
drew  back.  Khen  the  rebellion  came,  it  was  confined  in  the  main  to  the  Catholic 
peasants  of  Leinster."  Leinster  was  the  province  in  the  southeastern  reeion  of 
Ireland.   The  Orange  Society  grew  and  spread.   As  it  did  so,  the  Leinster 
peasants  were  told  than  an  Orange  massacre  was  imminent,  and  that  the  only  hone 
of  safety  lay  in  the  United  Irishmen  and  means  and  arms  which  that  society  pro- 
vided. While  increasing  the  members  of  the  society,  the  whole  character  of  the 
movement  was  changed.  Therever  the  Orangemen  organized,  particularly  in  the 


Catholic  counties,  the  number  of  United  Irishmen  greatly  increased.  The  Orange- 
men rere  falsely  accused  of  plotting  to  exterminate  the  Catholics. 

Even  before  the  Orangemen  rere  formed  there  ?as  trouble  in  Ireland.  In 
.1793  a  scheme  of  compulsory  militia  service  stirred  up  the  people.  The  scheme 
proposed  to  raise  16,000  men  for  internal  defense,  every  man  of  military  age 
on  whom  the  lot  fell  being  compelled  to  serve  or  find  a  substitute,  or  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  Western  Ireland  ras  disturbed,  and  from  there  the  trouble  spread 
to  Carlow  and  surrounding  counties.  The  trouble-makers  had  no  fixed  object 
but  rere  moved  by  a  spirit  of  general  discontent  and  opposition.  Parties  of 
armed  people  rent  about  administering  oaths,  in  some  places  against  the  militia, 
in  others  to  pay  no  taxes  or  no  tithes.   Several  encounters  took  place  and 
about  a  hundred  men  were  killed,  mainly  in  the  western  counties.  Scores  were 
arrested  in  1795  in  Connaught  and  illegally  sent  to  serve  in  the  fleet. 

In  1797  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ulster  was  very  alarming.  Men  from  Bel- 
fast stirred  up  the  young  men  of  Donegal  and  adjoining  counties.  The  main  of- 
fenders were  Dissenters  who  aimed  at  setting  up  a  republic.  The  common  man, 
the  poor  man,  and  even  comfortable  farmers  were  involved.   Outrages  and  sys- 
tematic murders  were  committed  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Donegal.  In  these 
two  counties  and  in  Antrim  and  Donegal  in  the  spring  of  1797  there  were  con- 
stant nightly  assemblies  and  drillings,  arms  secured,  and  intimidation  resorted 
to.  No  evidence  could  be  procured.  General  Lake  was  sent  to  disarm  the  North. 
On  March  13,  1797  he  issued  a  proclamation,  followed  by  others,  urging  the  sur- 
render of  all  arms.  A  wholesale  search  for  arms  was  begun,  and  ras  carried 
out  by  the  Orange  Yeomanry  and  a  Welsh  regiment  -  the  Ancient  Britons.  Their 
conduct  was  merciless.   There  rere  lashings,  murders,  and  houses  were  burned. 
Lake  got  the  arms  -  50,000  muskets,  22  cannon,  and  70,000  pikes.  The  result 
ras  that  in  the  part  of  Ireland  rhere  the  populace  ?as  most  dangerous,  and  the 
insurgent  organization  most  complete,  the  rebellion  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south  the  day  of  insurrection  -  May  23,  1798  -  ''as  fast 
approaching.  The  French  fleet  left  Toulon  on  May  19;  the  British  thought  its 
goal  was  Ireland,  but  it  sailed  for  Egypt.  The  principal  military  events  were 
as  follows: 

On  May  24  successful  rebel  attacks  rere  made  in  Kildare  County  while  400 
rebels  were  defeated  near  Baltinglass,  just  north  of  Carlor.  May  25,  the  gar- 
rison at  Car low  repelled  attacks  by  insurgents.  The  troops  burned  many  houses 
in  which  the  rebels  took  refuge,  slaughtering  and  burning  "not  short  of  400, 
while  not  a  man  was  even  rounded  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists."  May  26,  south 
and  east  of  Carlor,  in  Wexford  County  30,000  rebels  were  afoot;  400  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Tara,  Meath  County  by  a  body  of  Fencibles  and  Yeomen.  May  27,  the 
rebels  at  Kilthomae,  Wexford  County  ve re  defeated.  Yeomen  killed  about  150 
in  the  pursuit  "and  in  a  march  of  seven  miles  burned  a  hundred  cabins.  Nearby 
the  rebels  were  successful.  May  25,  the  rebels  captured  Enniscorthy,  in  the 
center  of  Wexford  County,  while  the  British  garrison  retreated  to  the  town  of 
Wexford.  On  May  29,  15,000  rebels  followed  the  British  to  Wexford  causing  the 
latter  to  evacuate  the  town  on  May  ?0.  May  31,  2,000  rebels  surrendered  in 
Kildare  County.   June  1,  4,000  rebels  entered  Nevtownbarry,  just  east  of  the 
Carlow  County  boundary.  The  garrison  retreated  but  returned  and  retook  poss- 
ession. June  2,  rebels  were  attacked  in  Kildare  County  and  over  200  killed. 
June  4,  rebels  defeated  the  loyalists  in  northeastern  Wexford  County.  June  5, 
fighting  at  Ne*1  Ross  in  which  the  rebels  lost  1,000  and  the  garrison  2?0,  while 
still  holding  this  western  Wexford  County  river  town  whose  streets  were  liter- 
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ally  strewn  with  rebel  bodies-  June  7,  rebels  shot  37  non-combatants  and  burn- 
ed a  "Word  County  barn  rith  Protestant  women  and  children  inside,  80  to  ISA 
in  number.  Insurrection  no-  broke  out  in  Ulster  vhere  near  Antrim  the  rebels 
vere  defeated  rath  a  loss  of  200.   June  9,  e  battle  Saintfield,  Antrim  County. 
Arklo-  ,  on  the  coast  east  of  Carlo*,  had  a  rebel  attack  which  ?as  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  over  300.   June  13,  A, 000  rebels  vers  defeated  at  Ballynahinch  in 
County  Down,  not  far  from  Saintfield  and  Hillsborough.  In  these  two  battles 
the  rebels  vere  all  Protestants.  These  battles  ended  the  fighting  in  Ulster. 
June  20  rebels  retreated  to  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy,  in  the  center  of 
TTexford  County;  royal  troops  moved  to  encircle  the  hill.  The  rebels  vere  de- 
feated seven  miles  west  of  flexford.  June  21,  13,000  royal  troops  attacked  the 
20,000  rebels  with  little  ammunition  on  Vinegar  Hill.  The  rebels  were  defeated 
and  fled  toward  Wexford  which,  after  21  days'  possession,  vas  evacuated  by  the 
rebels.   June  24,  battle  of  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny  County,  with  the  rebels  vic- 
torious. June  26,  15,000  rebels  were  put  to  flight  in  Kilkenny  County.  July  U> 
various  small  engagements  up  to  this  date  took  place  while  the  rebels  gradually 
dispersed.  July  14,  the  last  defeat  of  the  rebels  took  place  near  Ardee,  north 
of  Dublin.  This  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion. 

Both  before  and  during  the  rebellion,  many  acts  of  gross  cruelty  were 
practised  on  both  sides.  "The  loyalist  forces  were  partly  regulars  from  Brit- 
ish reeriments,  partly  militia,  and  partly  yeomanry.   The  British  soldiers  were 
in  a  strange  country,  among  strange  people,  of  whom  they  had  had  terrible  ac- 
counts. The  militia  were  Irish,  and  mostly  Catholics....  The  yeomanry  were 
mainly  Protestants,  who  armed  for  fear  of  being  murdered  in  their  beds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rebels  were  a  mob,  who  expected  neither  clemency  nor  considera- 
tion.... Cruelty  on  one  side  begets  cruelty  on  the  other...." 

There  was  much  disorder  in  the  country  following  the  rebellion.  Outrages 
and  depredations  vere  committed.  The  mails  were  robbed  and  roads  were  infested 
with  bandits.  Even  in  Ulster  houses  were  raided  for  arms.  Punishments  were 
meted  out:  34  were  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  21  were  executed;  7C  other  pris- 
oners received  various  sentences. 

On  August  22,  1793,  1,100  French  troops  landed  at  Killala  Bay  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Connaught  Province.  They  easily  defeated  militia  sent  against 
them  at  Castlebar  Races,  but  vere  soon  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  British 
force  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  surrendered.   A  French  ship  and  eight  frig- 
ates with  A, 000  to  5,000  French  troops  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Donegal  in 
Ulster  on  October  11,  1798.   They  were  badly  defeated  by  the  British  at  Lough 
Swilly  and  six  of  the  frigates  captured.  On  October  27  another  French  force 
of  three  frigates  with  2,000  troops  anchored  in  Killala,  but  soon  left.  Nap- 
oleon later  said,  "If,  instead  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  I  had  undertaken 
that  against  Ireland,  vhat  could  England  have  done  now?"   England  had  been  at 
war  with  France  since  1793.  The  war  continued  with  only  a  pause  in  1802-3  un- 
til Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  tfhile  England  emerged  victorious, 
never  did  her  chances  of  emergence  without  disaster  seem  so  low  as  in  1797  when 
mutinies  occurred  in  her  fleet,  just  a  year  before  the  Irish  Rebellion.  During 
these  years  the  position  of  England  was  highly  precarious.  The  Rebellion  re- 
quired an  occupation  army  of  over  130,000  men,  divided  as  follows:  regulars, 
32,281;  militia,  26,65Z;  yeomanry,  52,274.  It  is  stated  that  "The  King's 
forces  were  largely  made  up  of  hireling  regiments  from  German  principalities 
and  of  the  loyal  yeomanry  frpm  Ulster  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  were  in- 
variably Orangemen . . . . " 

-  o  o  - 
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IRELAND  -  FROM  THE  REBELLION  OF  1798  UNTIL  1350 

The  rebellion  had  caused  the  loss  of  30,000  lives  in  a  population  of  five 
million.   Worse  then  that  w&s  the  bitter  memories.  Each  side  remembered  what 
it  should  have  forgot,  and  forgot  what  it  should  have  remembered.  The  rebel- 
lion aggravated  the  evils  of  racial  and  religious  antagonism.   The  Catholics 
were  in  a  sorrier  plight  than  ever,  with  little  hope  of  amelioration. 

Though  some  English  statesmen  felt  the  retention  of  Ireland  was  unprofit- 
able and  impossible,  they  dared  not  let  it  become  independent,  for  they  feared 
that  France  would  use  it  to  attack  the  British  Isles.  Moreover,  to  relinquish 
Ireland  would  bring  the  loss  of  500,000  Anglicans,  a  million  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters.   These  would  be  engulfed  among  three  million  Catholics.  The  ques- 
tion was  at  once  advanced  of  abolishing  the  Irish  Parliament  and  ruling  Ireland 
through  the  British  Parliament  in  London.  On  this  question  the  mass  of  the 
Catholic  peasants  had  no  opinions.  The  real  opposition  to  the  Union  came  from 
the  Anglo-Irish  Protestants,  mainly  Anglicans.   Since  they,  more  than  any 
other  group,  controlled  the  Irish  Parliament,  they  had  the  most  to  lose.  The 
Orangemen  were  also  opposed.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  asked  the  lodges  not 
to  discuss  the  Union,  but  thirty  lodges  of  Down  and  Antrim  nevertheless  passed 
resolutions  against  it.   The  Catholic  hierarchy  supported  the  Union.  Amid 
some  corruption  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  both  the  Irish  and  the  British 
Parliaments  to  become  effective  January  1,  1801.  One  hundred  members  from  Ire- 
land took  their  places  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  beside  A5   from  Scotland 
and  513  from  England  and  Vales. 

A  brief  insurrection  against  the  Union  took  place  in  1803,  but  the  Union 
removed  the  greatest  grievance  which  Ireland  had,  namely,  the  harassing  re- 
strictions upon  her  trade.  But  the  Union  did  not  unite  the  two  opposing  rel- 
igious groups  into  a  unity.  Wyse  remarked  that  "balls,  dinners,  dances,  and 
dresses,  like  bridges  and  hotels,  and  for  aught  I  know  rivers,  were  divided 
into  Papist  and  Protestant."  Every  Irish  village  and  torn  contained  its  Protest- 
and  and  its  Catholic  inn.  Cars  and  stage  coaches  were  also  so  divided.  In 
time,  Protestant  Ireland,  almost  to  a  man,  accepted  the  Union,  while  Catholic 
Ireland,  almost  to  a  man,  rejected  it,  even  after  all  material  grievances  had 
been  removed.  But,  fortunately,  there  were  no  more  rebellions  until  18A8. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  Catholics  still  were  debarred  from  sitting  in 
Parliament  and  from  holding  certain  civic  offices.  The  agitation  to  remove 
these  restrictions  was  the  most  important  political  development  of  the  next 
couple  of  decades.  Two  thousand  simultaneous  Catholic  meeting  were  held  on 
January  13,  1828.  It  was  the  greatest  constitutional  movement  in  history  and 
excited  great  interest  all  over  the  Festern  Forld.  Many  Protestant  leaders 
were  now  ready  to  join  the  Catholic  Irish  in  favoring  Emancipation,  as  it  was 
called.  This  great  exhibition  of  strength  coincided  with  a  more  enlightened 
opinion  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  rights  of  persons  who  were  not 
Anglicans.  Nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  favored  it.  But  Ulster  was  in  a 
furore,  and  Orangemen  everywhere  formed  Brunswickian  clubs  to  resist  by  all 
and  every  means  the  granting  of  Emancipation.  It  is  said  that  4.00,000  Orange- 
men were  ready  to  take  the  field  against  it.  All  the  lower  class  Protestants 
joined.  Suddenly  all  opposition  crumbled;  the  choice  lay  between  revolution 
and  concession.  The  bili  passed  the  Commons  by  3£8  to  160,  and  the  Lords  by 
1Z7  to  79.  keeping,  raging,  and  protesting,  the  king  signed  it  in  March  1829. 
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Ireland  prospered  after  the  Union;  her  trade,  commerce,  and  even  her  manu- 
facturing industries  increased.  Though  these  brought  wealth  to  some,  they  also 
broveht  Doverty  and  distress  to  many.   Smaller  industries  vere  gradually  being 
wiped  out  by  the  increasing  English  competition.  Ireland  had  no  iron,  copper, 
nor  coal  rorth  mining.  It  hed  a  great  advantage  in  its  proximity  to  the  best 
market  in  the  <-orld  for  farm  products.  It  sent  these  to  England  in  exchange 
for  English  manufactured  products.  Therein  depended  Ireland's  prosperity.  Up 
to  1527  Ireland  had  o   currency  of  its  own,  though  in  1821  the  two  currencies 
were  assimilated  -  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland.  Ireland's  twelve  banks  of  1804 
increased  in  time  to  seventy.  In  1820  there  ras  much  distress  and  misery  rhen 
eleven"banks  failed  in  the  south  and  only  three  remained  solvent  near  Cork. 

Until  the  Napoleonic  Tars  ended  in  1815  there  was  a  ready  market  in  Eng- 
land for  Ireland's  farm  products,  the  price  of  vhich  rose  tvo  or  three  times 
their  former  level.  But  the  landlords  raised  their  rents  at  the  same  rate. 
TThen  the  rars  ended,  distress  began.  Rents  were  not  lowered  in  accordance  with 
the  lover  prices  which  soon  prevailed.  In  1826  wholesale  evictions  were  resort- 
ed to  in  many  regions.  Yet  down  to  1846  rhen  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in 
England,  Ireland  had  an  enormous  advantage  in  English  markets.  The  small  cott- 
ier and  laborer  of  Limerick  and  many  other  parts  had  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land;  he  lived  in  a  wretched  hovel,  on  potatoes  and  salt;  he  was  poorly  clad 
end  was  never  in  possession  of  any  money.  The  holder  of  any  fair-sized  farm 
was  probably  able  to  eke  out  a  decent  livelihood  for  his  family  and  himself. 

Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  many  of  the  southern  counties  being  convuls- 
ed with  agitation  and  outrage  in  one  form  or  another.  There  were  many  secret 
societies.  They  generally  complained  of  taxes,  church  tithes,  the  high  price 
of  land,  and  payments  to  the  priests.  The  Thrasher  disturbances  in  1806  were 
almost  as  bad  as  an  insurrection.  All  of  Connaught  and  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Longford  "rere  overrun  by  insurgents  so  formidable  that  the  King' s  Judges 
upon  a  special  commission  could  not  move  through  the  country,  except  under  a 
military  escort."  Trouble  broke  out  into  open  violence  at  various  intervals. 

In  1811  and  1812  seven  counties  to  the  south,  west,  r.nd  north  of  Ccrlov 
saw  bloody  tumults.  Some  of  these  again  saw  trouble  in  1815.  Tipperary  and 
Limerick  were  in  a  dreadful  state  till  1818.  These  disorders  were  caused  by 
the  small  cottiers,  farm  laborers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  discontented  farmers. 
In  the  north  the  Ribbonmen  came  into  being  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Orangemen. 
In  some  parts  they  took  an  oath,  it  is  said,  to  exterminate  all  Orangmen.  Each 
party  feared  the  other  and  crime  begat  crime.  Factions  arose  from  trivial 
causes,  such  as  a  dispute  between  children  p.l  lying  marbles,  in  which  their  eld- 
ers became  involved.  A  judge  in  1814  stated  that  Orangemen  in  the  north  "fre- 
quent the  fairs  and  markets,  with  arras  in  their  hands,  under  the  pretence  of 
self-defence  or  protecting  the  public  peace,  but  with  the  lurking  view  of  in- 
viting the  attacks  of  the  Ribbonmen,  confident  that,  armed  as  they  are,  they 
must  overcome  defenceless  opponents,  and  put  them  down." 

An  attempt  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800  was  made  in  1834  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  523  to  38.   Meanwhile  the  education  of  Catholic  children 
was  slowly  improving.  In  1733  schools  had  been  permitted  for  them  but  in  1769 
there  were  only  52  schools  and  5  nurseries,  with  a  total  of  1,400  pupils,  in 
all  of  Ireland.  No  attempt  to  improve  this  situation  was  taken  until  1801,  but 
even  in  1824  there  v-ere  only  34  schools  with  2,143  children  in  the  Charter 
schools.  These  vere  under  Protestant  control.  In  1792  the  Association  started 
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schools  by  private  subscription,  but  also  got  some  state  aid.  In  1°19  they 
had  119  schools  with  4, £60  Protestant,  and  4,368  Catholic  pupils.  In  ls-06  a 
London  Hibernian  Society  ras  formed  which  controlled  in  1325  >  653  schools  with 
61,383  pupils,  mainly  in  Ulster.  Since  these  schools  were  Protestant  control- 
led, Catholic  children  avoided  them.  Up  to  1817  Catholic  children  remained 
almost  without  any  instruction  except  that  which  could  be  obtained  in  so-called 
Hedge  Schools,  v.here  they  paid  tuition.  In  1824  560,54-9  pupils  attended  these 
schools,  which  numbered  11,823.  There  rere  9,352  other  pny  schools  educating 
394,732  pupils.   As  late  as  1341  only  30$  in  Ulster  and  23?,  in  Ireland  could 
read  and  write.   By  that  date  there  had  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  use 
of  English.   Only  319,602  out  of  8,196,597  could  speak  Irish  only,  the  rest 
using  English.  Much  improvement  in  education  was  made  after  1S31  when  the 
National  Education  Scheme  went  into  effect. 

TChen  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  Ireland  shared  in  the  benefits. 
It  increased  the  number  of  voters  in  Great  Britain  from  200,000  to  350,000. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  great  growth  in  Orangeism.  By  1835-6  there  were 
1,500  lodges.  There  vere  200,000  armed  Orangemen  in  Ireland,  accustomed  to  meet 
in  armies  of  10,000,  20,000,  and  even  30,000  at  times.  7"hile  the  Orangemen 
were  secret  and  armed,  the  Ribbonmen  rere  secret  and  unarmed.  The  Orange  Soci- 
ety was  dissolved  by  Parliament  in  IS36,  due  to  the  suspicion  of  a  plot,  but 
it  simply  resolved  into  lodges  no  longer  affiliated.  The  Orange  processions 
and  armed  demonstrations  still  continued,  however.   About  this  time  a  very 
efficient  police  force  ras  created  which  did  much  to  check  outlawry.  A  Poor 
Lav.T  Act,  passed  in  183?,  helped  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  very  poor. 

Undoubtedly,  most  of  Ireland's  economic  and  social  troubles  vere  due  to 
her  overpopulation.  The  priests  encouraged  early  marriages  and  this,  together 
with  sub-lettinp  of  the  land,  made  for  an  over-rapid  increase  of  population. 
The  priests  were  also  much  opposed  to  emigration  and,  as  a  result,  there  was 
very  little  Catholic  emigration  before  the  late  1840' s.  Emigration  was  viewed 
as  a  crime  against  the  nation,  and  this  view  was  still  expressed  as  late  as 
1833  in  the  bisops*  pastoral  letter.  Marriages  usually  took  place  among  the 
laboring  class  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  though  some  occurred  as  early  as 
twelve.  An  English  Quaker  wrote  that  "the  standard  of  chastity  is  far  higher 
than  with  us  and  illegitimate  children  rare."  Ireland's  density  of  population 
in  1841  '-as  251  per  square  mile  compared  to  272  for  England  and  VJales,  86  for 
Scotland,  14  for  the  United  States,  and  161  for  France.  This  dense  population 
was  not  evenly  spread.  Kerry  County  had  416;  and  Ulster  as  a  whole  had  279. 
Considering  that  Ireland's  population  was  so  largely  rural,  this  density  was 
very  great. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  1821  to  1831  70,000  only  emigrated.  Prom  1331 
to  18^1  4.03,459  emigrated;  of  these  214,047  emigrated  directly  from  Irish  ports 
and  152,733  via  Liverpool  in  England.  Of  those  leaving  Irish  ports  la9,225 
went  to  British  America  (mainly  Canada),  and  only  19,775  to  the  United  States. 
Thereafter  the  emigration  was  overwhelmingly  -oo  the  United  States  of  America. 
Ireland  had  306,915  farms  from  1  to  3  acres  in  size;  251,127  from  5  to  15; 
78,954  from  15  to  30;  and  48,312  above  30  acres  in  size  in  I84I.  Conditions 
in  Ulster  were  much  better  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  but  Nassau  Senior  states: 

"Even  in  Ulster... not  only  are  the  cabins  and  even  the  farmhouses  deformed 
(within  and  without)  by  accumulations  of  filth  which  the  least  exertion  would 
remove,  but  the  land  itself  is  suffered  to  waste  a  preat  portion  of  its  produc- 
tive power.  T.e   have  ourselves  seen  field  after  field  in  which  the  weeds  cov- 
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ered  as  much  space  as  the  crops.   From  the  tine  that  his  crops  are  so-n  and 
planted  until  they  are  reaped  the  peasant  and  his  family  are  covering  over  the 
fire  or  smoking  or  lounging  before  the  door  -  <"hen  an  hour  or  t-o  a  day  employ- 
ed in  veeding  their  potatoes  or  oats  or  flax  v.ould  perhaps  increase  the  produce 
ty  one-third."   Farmers  knar  nothing  about  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of 
manure,  and  other  practices  common  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Conditions  in  the  vest  of  Ireland  were  the  worst  in  Ireland.  There,  even 
the  people  looked  inferior.  Their  food  vas  the  potato  alone,  vitbout  meal,  and 
usually  vithout  milk.  Their  cabins  vere  hovels,  their  beds  straw,  their  wages 
six  pence  a  day.   Agriculture  vas  in  the  rudest  and  lowest  state.  The  south 
and  central  part  vere  a  little  better.  The  northerner  vas  better  lodged,  fed, 
and  clothed  than  the  others;  vrages  vere  higher;  and  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
meal,  potatoes,  and  milk.  A  commission  asserted:  "The  system  of  agriculture 
which  prevails  in  the  counties  of  Derry,  Antrim,  and  Down  and  other  Northern 
Counties  is  so  superior  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  vest  as  to  amount  to  full 
50  per  cent,  difference  in  the  value  of  the  land."  In  1338  about  a  fourth  of 
Ireland's  population  required  relief  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  owing  to 
lack  of  vork,  and  many  of  the  wives  were  obliged  to  beg  systematically. 

There  was  a  partial  famine  in  1822.   There  tns  distress  in  1835,  1836,  and 
1839.  A  blight  attacked  the  potato  in  1845,  but  did  little  damage.  The  blight 
first  appeared  in  North  America  in  1844,  spread  to  Europe  in  1SZ5,  and  continu- 
ed its  ravages  in  13^6  and  1847.  In  1846  5,000  work  projects  employing  15,000 
officers  gave  employment  to  from  114,000  persons  in  October  to  734,000  in  March 
1847,  when  the  vork  cost  about  $5,000,000  a  month.   This  in  March  gave  relief 
to  one-third  of  the  population.   Indian  corn  was  distributed,  but  at  first  the 
people  did  not  know  hov  to  prepare  it  and  did  not  like  it.   Since  maize  vas 
much  cheaper  than  other  grain,  the  people  were  able  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
wages.  Relief  committees  were  appointed  everyrhere  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Private  charity  vas  invoked.   The  supplies  sent  from  across  the 
Atlantic  from  the  United  States  "i*ere  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  vorld." 

From  January  13,  1847  to  November  1,  1847,  278,005  persons  landed  at  Liv- 
erpool, and  of  these  122,981  sailed  on  to  foreign  countries.   Many  died  from 
starvation.   From  I846  to  1851  death  from  all  causes  in  Ireland  claimed  close 
to  a  million.   By  death,  starvation,  and  emigration  Ireland's  population  drop- 
ped from  8,196,  597  in  1841  to  6,574,27S  in  1851.   By  1881  it  vas  down  to 
5,159,839.  Due  to  less  dependence  on  the  potato  for  food  in  Ulster,  the  popu- 
lation there  declined  only  from  2,389,263  in  1841  to  2,013,379  in  I85I. 

-00- 
( Sources:  The  last  13  pages  dealing  with  Ireland  are  based  mainly  on  two 
references.  The  first  two  pages  are  drawn  mainly  from  "Ireland"  in  Vol.  XIII 
of  the  Ninth  Edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  remainder  is'  nearly 
all  drawn  from  an  excellent  vork  by  Sir  James  O'Connor  entitled  "History  of 
Ireland,  1798-1924",  published  by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  first  only  was  used.) 

-00- 
"It  is  the  spot  I  came  to  seek  - 

My  fathers'  ancient  burial  place, 
Ere  from  these  vales,  ashamed  and  weak, 
Withdrew  our  wasted  race. 
It  is  the  spot  -  I  know  it  veil  - 
Of  which  our  old  traditions  tell."  -  Bryant 
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ULSTER  AND  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH 

Ulster,  where  our  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  lived,  is  the  northern  quarter 
of  Ireland  and  is  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  that  island.  In  North  America 
the  term  Scotch-Irish  is  commonly  used,  but  in  the  British  Isles  Ulsterman  is 
more  common.  Usually  'Presbyterian'  is  added,  for  nearly  all  of  this  group  be- 
longed to  that  church.  The  term  'Irish'  in  Scotch-Irish  did  not  mean  that  the 
people  were  a  mixture  of  both  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  v.as  a  convenient  way  of 
designating  the  Scotch  who  lived  in  Ireland.   Marriage  between  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  or  Celts,  was  forbidden  for  many  generations.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Scotch  strain  in  Ireland  remained  relatively  unmixed  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Irish.   Some  English  Presbyterians  also  came  over  with  the 
Scotch  in  the  early  and  middle  1600' s,  and  still  later  a  much  smaller  number 
of  French  Protestants,  known  as  Huguenots,  joined  them  and  intermarried  rith 
them.  The  Scotch  who  migrated  to  Ulster  rere   mainly  from  the  Scottish  Lowlands 
where  they  had  become  somewhat  mixed  with  the  English  through  centuries  of  war- 
fare and  contact.  Many  English  Episcopalians  also  migrated  to  Ulster,  but 
they  were  numerous  enough  to  maintain  their  own  identity  and  are  not  to  be 
classed  -ith  the  Scotch-Irish  as  such.   About  1650  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  850,000,  of  whom  150,000  were  English  and  Scotch. 
By  1800  the  population  had  increased  to  4,500,000,  of  whom  at  least  3,000,000 
rere  Irish  Catholics;  500,000  Episcopalians;  while  the  remaining  1,000,000  were 
mainly  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  with  a  sprinkling  of  Methodists  and  Friends. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  who  emigrated  to  Ulster  '-ere  a  rough,  turbulent,  law- 
less lot  -  like  the  Grahams  of  the  Border.-  In  1663  Rev.  Robert  Blair  wrote: 
"Divine  Providence  sent  over  some  r-orthy  persons  of  birth,  education  and  parts, 
yet  the  most  part  were  such  as  either  poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or,  at  the 
best,  adventurous  seeking  of  better  accomodations,  set  forward  that  ray...." 
For  centuries  they  and  the  English  had  been  in  more  or  less  constant  warfare. 
They  were  hardly  the  type  to  settle  down  peacefully  in  Ulster  among  a  popula- 
tion of  Irish  Catholics  who  felt  that  they  had  been  illegally  dispossessed  of 
their  lands.   It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1650  there  were  100,000  Scotch 
and  20,000  English  in  Ulster.  The  English  Episcopalian  authorities  were  eager 
to  impose  uniformity  in  religious  matters,  and  there  ras  some  persecution  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  on  this  account.  The  Presbyterians  could  not  hold  office  in 
the  navy,  army,  customs  service,  or  law  courts.  They  had  to  help  support  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  were  restricted  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
spite  of  these  restrictions,  religious  motives  caused  little  organized  emigra- 
tion in  the  1700' s. 

The  temperature  of  Ulster  is  milder  than  that  of  New  England  and  even 
warmer  than  in  northern  England.   Snow  rarely  lies  on  the  eround  for  more  than 
a  month.  Gaunt  gloomy  mountains,  barren  moorlands,  fertile  valleys,  rocky 
foothills,  fine  streams,  and  numerous  lakes  were  the  physical  features  known 
to  the  people  of  Ulster.  In  the  errly  1700' s  mills  for  lumber  and  grain  dotted 
the  land,  and  everywhere  in  northern  Ireland  were  the  patches  of  green  grass 
upon  which  the  flax  was  spread  to  bleach  in  the  sun.   The  villages  were  usual- 
ly clusters  of  a  few  houses  along  a  finding  country  road.  The  better  houses 
were  built  *-ith  thick  walls  of  stone,  sometimes  vith  projecting  buttresses  and 
old-fashioned  turrets.  The  unsettled  life  sometimes  demanded  such  strength. 
Tindows  were  leaded,  and  over  the  door  a  carved  stone  rave  the  time  of  erection 
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of  the  house.  Upon  this  stone  was  lavished  all  the  art  of  which  the  dwelling 
could  boast.  An  English  traveller  in  1810  wrote  that  "A  number  of  the  houses 
were  thatched;  being  repaired  at  different  periods,  as  necessity  required,  the 
roofs  often  presented  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  were  decked  in  all  the  col- 
ours of  the  year j  the  fresh  straw  of  autumn  on  the  part  lately  done,  and  the 
green  verdure  of  spring  in  the  plentiful  crop  of  weeds  which  gien  on  the  more 
ancient." 

When  Catholic  James  II  came  to  power,  non-Catholics  began  to  feel  the  ef- 
fect at  once.   In  1686-7  the  army  in  Ireland  was  purged  of  its  Protestant - 
officers.  The  Catholic  regiment  quartered  at  Londonderry  was  sent  out  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  soon  sew  his  mistake  and,  when  he 
ordered  the  Earl  of  Antrim  to  the  north  the  Protestant  people  of  Ulster  gather- 
ed at  Londonderry  (Derry)  to  defend  themselves.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  seven  gates  were  closed  and  the 
bridge  drawn  up.  Bolton  states: 

"Thus  began  the  defence  of  Derry,  April  20,  1689.  Incident  at  once  crowd- 
ed upon  incident;  sally  and  assault,  plot  and  treachery,  vacillation  and  cour- 
age gave  to  each  day  a  new  sensation,  until  Colonel  Lundy,  commander  of  the  be- 
sieged forces,  having  advocated  a  secret  withdrawal  of  officers  and  gentlemen, 
leaving  the  citizens  of  Derry  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  was  forced  to  flee  in 
disguise  with  a  pack  on  his  back.   Then  in  truth  began  the  famous  days  of 
waiting  and  fighting,  under  the  leadership  of  a  militant  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
George  talker....  To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  besieged  their  enemies  drove 
thousands  of  women  and  children  from  the  neighboring  towns  under  the  walls  of 
Derry  where  they  had  to  be  rescued  and  fed  by  a  garrison  already  short  of 
stores.   Then  came  the  days  when  horse  flesh  was  served  to  the  soldiers,  while 
dogs  'fatned  by  eating  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Irish'  sold  by  the  Quarter  for 
five  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  cats  brought  four  shillings  and  six  pence 
each.  On  the  30th  of  July,  in  the  time  of  their  direst  extremity,  two"  shios 
laden... with  provisions  came  up  the  Lough,  broke  the  boom  and  reached  the  town 
amid  hysterical  tears  and  thanksgiving.   They  had  but  one  pint  of  meal  for 
each  man  and  nine  lean  horses  left  for  food."   (Many  who  read  these  lines  had 
one  or  more  ancestors  who  underwent  this  siege,  the  sinele  most  soectacular 
event  that  ever  took  place  in  Ulster  history.) 

King  filliam,  a  Protestant,  came  to  the  throne,  and  in  1689  relieved  the 
Presbyterians  of  some  of  their  burdens  by  obtaining  the  Toleration  Act.   The 
fr^ric1?8  i°°*       f2  to  respond  again  to  the  plow,  and  more  thrifty  settlers 
from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  from  Lancashire  came  to  join  the  Ulster  folk 

ITZ^T^t   i1?02"U)  the  ^^trlau  in  Ireland  again  lost  almost  ever^ 
advanta^they  had  rained.  By  the  Test  Act  of  170/  theybecame  virtually  out! 
laws,  their  marriages  were  declared  invalid,  and  their  chapels  were  closed- 

Seating  all^nT  rh°°X  ^  "Uld  h°ld  °nly  ^'  °ffiC-   SSf« 
try  in  iS"   £,?  '  /^   follorir*  a  restricting  of  the  Irish  woolen  indus- 
trious people  were  living  ""  ^^  *"  "^  rt«"  ^^  *  ^   *— - 

*V.«*!!i8tlB88.,dUe  t0  laCk  °f  "°rk'  and  the  lack  of  religious  and  politics 
freedom  caused  some  to  migrate.  Two  ministers  went  to  New  L^.J   ir  1?S 

5*3£t£  JTSiS or^Ven-  r™£n> £nd  children  ^iSSdtnLmAbont 

«  -ah,  ssl  sransw;  i™  sar.^.'iss 
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of  linen  found  the  cost  of  food  very  high.  A  scourge  of  small-pox  raped  in 
17155  all  ovor  Ulster;  the  next  three  years  brought  fevers  in  the  winter  months. 
A  famine  in  the  winter  of  1739-40  carried  off  400,000  people,  one-fifth  of  the 
islcnd's  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  Scotch-Irish  left  Ireland  for  America  between 
1700  and  1733.  Wore  than  6,000  entered  Pennsylvania  alone  in  1729;  by  1750 
they  amounted  to  one-quarter  of  that  colony's  population.  From  1770  to  1775 
more  than  20,000  Scotch-Irish  crossed  the  ocean  "just  in  time  and  in  just  the 
right  frame  of  nind  to  return  ftinp  George's  compliment  in  kind,  by  helping  to 
deprive  him  of  his  American  estates,  a  domain  very  much  larger  than  the  acres 
of  Ulster." 

From  1714  to  1720,  the  years  rhen  the  Scotch-Irish  emigration  to  America 
first  reached  significant  proportions,  54  ships  arrived  in  New  England  from 
Ireland.  An  even  greater  number  went  to  the  ports  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina.  It  is  estimated  that  before  1776  between  150,000  and  200,000 
Scotch-Irish  vere  added  to  the  American  colonial  population.  Wherever  they 
vent  they  got  a  reputation  for  pugnacity  "and  almost  everywhere  they  settled 
developed  friction  with  their  neighbors  over  religious  and  other  issues."  More 
were  found  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  colony.  By  1750  they  made  up  one 
fourth  of  the  colony's  population;  "by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Benjamin 
Franklin  estimated  it  at  350,000,  or  one  third  of  the  total."  Pittsburgh  early 
became  the  most  Scotch-Irish  city  in  America.  The  Scotch-Irish  were  always 
found  along  the  frontier  next  to  the  Indians,  and  they  moved  ever  westward  with 
each  new  stage  of  the  frontier.  He  was  a  typical  frontiersman,  bold,  courage- 
ous, democratic  to  a  point  of  lawlessness,  highly  individualistic,  querulous, 
a  chronic  opponent  and  critic  of  the  established  order  of  things,  an  inveterate 
hater  of  Indians,  and  a  "squatter". 

"By  1776,  500  Scotch-Irish  communities  were  scattered  throughout  the  colon- 
ies, of  which  nearly  70  were  in  New  England,  from  40  to  50  in  New  York,  from 
50  to  60  in  New  Jersey,  over   130  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  ever  100  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Tennessee,  50  in  North  Carolina,  and  about  70  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,"  wrote  Carl  Tittke  in  "Y'e  Fho  Built  America."  Everywhere 
they  built  their  churches,  making  Presbyterianism  one  of  the  leading  faiths  at 
the  birth  of  the  national  government. 

A.  R.  in  his  "Guide  to  Ulster"  (Belfast,  1925)  states:  "The  roll  of  Pres- 
idents is  rich  in  Ulster  blood.  Andrew  Jackson. . .was  of  a  family. . .about  Car- 
rickfergus.  The  family  of  James  K.  Polk  came  from  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  that  of  James  Buchanan  from  Ramelton,  County  Donegal.  Andrew  Johnson  is 
believed  to  have  been  of  Ulster  origin,  and  the  family  of  the  mother  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  emigrated. . .in  1763.  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  the  grandson  of  Gavin 
MacArthur  of  Ballymcna  (Antrim  County).  The  mother's  family  of  Grover  Clever- 
land  sailed  from  these  shores.   Benjamin  Harrison,  also  on  the  mother's  side, 
descended  from  an  Ulsterman. . . .  William  McKinley's  family  came  from  Dervock, 
County  Antrim;  and... there  was  Ulster  blood  in  the  veins  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Lest  on  the  list  is  Toodro"  V.'ilson,  whose  grandfather  came  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Strabane  (in  Tyrone  County)...." 

.  John  R.  Commons  in  his  "Races  and  Immigrants  in  America"  states:  "It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  among  the  most  virile  and  aggressive  people  who  came 
to  America. . .are  the  Scotch-Irish....  They  have  contributed  to  America  few 
writers  and  artists,  but  many  generals,  politicians,  and  captains  of  industry." 
V'hat  Commons  said  of  the  United  States  could  be  said  with  even  more  truth  of 
Canada,  for  there  the  Scotch-Irish  settled  in  much  larger  proportions. 

-  o  o  - 
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EARLY  BRITISH  IMMIGRATION  INTO  CANADA 


Many  cf  our  ancestors  were  among  the  very  earliest  English-speaking  im- 
migrants to  settle  in  Cr.nada.  To  understand  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  review  Canada's  growth  of  population  before  British  immigration  began. 

Only  French-Canadians  lived  in  Canada  during  its  first  155  years  of  growth. 
From  about  1605  to  1763  they  had  settled  and  increased  in  Quebec  province  to 
about  70,000  persons.  In  1763  the  war  ended  which  transferred  the  sovereignty 
of  Canada  from  France  to  England.  Except  for  British  officers  and  soldiers 
there  were  no  English-speaking  settlers  until  the  end  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.  Due  to  harsh  treatment  in  the  American  colonies  because  of  their  loyalty 
to  England,  Loyalists  began  settling  in  Ontario  es  early  as  1782.  By  1789 
10,000  had  entered  Canada  and  20,000  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
In  1791  Ontario  had  a  population  of  20,000.  In  that  year  Canada  was  separated 
into  an  Upper  (Ontario)  and  a  Lower  (Quebec)  part.  In  1784  Canada  had  a  popu- 
lation of  113,000,  the  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  having  6,000  to  7,000  each. 
In  1800  the  population  of  Lorer  Canada  was  estimated  at  160,000;  in  1806,  at 
250,000;  while  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1806  was  placed  at  70,000. 
In  May  1810  Craig  estimated  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  at  between  250,000 
and  300,000,  and  of  these  not  more  than  20,000  to  25,000  were  English  and  Amer- 
icans. 

Until  1817  there  was  only  a  trickle  of  immigrants  as  compared  with  the 
flood  which  soon  followed.  The  number  of  British  immigrants  to  Canade  uo  to 
1815  is  estimated  at  about  5000.  In  1816  there  came  by  sea  to  Canada  1250  im- 
migrants; in  1817,  6800;  in  1818,  12,800.  It  is  said  that  39,163  British  im- 
migrants arrived  at  Quebec  between  1817  and  1820.   Until  1824  most  of  these 
settlers  remained  in  Lower  Canada;  thereafter  they  increasingly  went  to  UPoer 
Canada.  From   1821  to  1848  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  is 
riven  as  follows: 

ilti      „\  2    1?29  13>307   1F36  34,226    1^43    23,518   1^5  to  18A8 
S   SS    Jg  f6;  £g    gg    31,803   and  total 

1827  12,643    1,34  40,060   1841  38,164    I848    31,065   North  America. 

17SA  X  o?^he-P°?Sf ion  °f  I"ontreal  h£d  Srovm   from  the  6,000  or  7,000  of 

From  l^^Sl^fB;-?  ?7-°°°J  *"  "^  t0  55>°°°>   and  ^  1S^>   to  75°000. 
r°m  1"j29  t0  1837  H£  Br^"h  i^nrants  came  from  the  following  quarters: 
1£22  1520  1321  1SJ2  1831  l&A    mi    1336  1837 

England  and  Wales  3565  6799  10343  17481  5198  6799  3047  12188  55*0 
Scoiw        If  A   'P00  3U33  2802i  12013  W206  7?0S  J2590  U538 

Sssi  itish    2    2^°  53ji  5™  **  *s  2127  222A  '"9 

Countries  ^4       561       3ii5       339       225       720       274 

iliesfanS  S2P8n0?>fiL1liOCC?8i^aL8hipS  **»  the  British  Isles  la»ded  **» 

e         w-Qr&cx,er.     tacn  man  wes  to  receive  a  rrant 
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of  100  acres  of  land,  and  the  same  amount  was  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of  im- 
migrants vhen  they  became  of  age.  This  offer  brought  a  large  number  over  from 
Scotland  rho  settled  in  Lanark  County,  Ontario.  It  is  said  that  the  emigrants 
of  this  period  rere  of  a  fair  character.  Fer  of  the  Protestants  from  Ireland 
and  England  could  not  read  and  write.  The  free  passage  offer  ras  soon  with- 
drawn. VThile  it  remained  in  force  the  attention  of  many  v.as  drawn  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  emigrating  in  order  to  better  their  lot  in  life. 

Those  who  accepted  the  free  passage  offer  must  be  of  good  character,  and 
each  head  of  a  family  was  required  to  deposit  L16  (about  $75)  with  the  govern- 
ment, besides  two  guineas  (about  $10)  on  his  wife's  account.  Clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  were  promised  free  grants  of  land.  The  promise  of  support  for 
a  church  and  school  was  made  in  case  of  considerable  colonies.  After  the  free 
passage  to  Canada,  the  immigrants  were  assigned  lands,  provided  with  tools  for 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  rations  were  dealt  out  until  after  the 
first  harvest  had  been  reaped.  These  were  certainly  liberal  terms. 

The  Napoleonic  wars,  lasting  nearly  two  decades,  were  over  in  1815.  Wide- 
spread suffering  resulted  in  the  British  Isles.  Parliament  adopted  measures 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  Isles  by  encouraging  emigration.  During  the 
years  following  1815  a  large  and  dependent  Irish  element  of  the  population 
found  its  way  to  Canada.  Numerous  articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  per- 
iodicals indicating  the  advantages  of  emigration.  In  1820  John  Telfer,  a  re- 
tired trader,  went  to  Scotland  to  induce  emigration,  and  a  large  colony  was 
thus  obtained.  The  flow  from  Dumfries  began  and  continued  for  years. 

The  causes  of  emigration  at  this  time  were  unemployment,  political  unrest, 
the  bad  system  of  renting  land  in  Ireland,  the  pressure  of  population,  hopeful 
letters  from  previous  emigrants,  infringed  liberties,  lack  of  freedom,  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression,  temporary  natural  calamities  such  as  drought,  famine,  flood, 
extreme  seasons,  disturbed  conditions,  and  general  discontent.  Often  there 
was  an  overlapping  of  causes.  At  oil  the  great  ports,  London,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Leith,  Greenoch,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  r.'aterford,  Londonderry,  and  Gal- 
way,  the  government  had  agents  rho  informed  prospective  emigrants  of  what  to 
expect.  In  Ireland  about  1825  a  priest  testified  that  the  population  had  so 
increased  that  landlords  were  turning  off  their  property  the  surplus  workers, 
who  thereafter  remained  unemployed.  This  system  of  turning  off  the  surplus 
population  was  becoming  quite  prevalent.  In  1827  Dr.  7'm.  Murphy  of  the  Cork 
area  testified: 

"The  description  of  persons  that  go  from  the  south  of  Ireland  through 
Cork,  ^are  generally  small  farmers  that  have  saved  a  little,  and  some  rich  ones; 
but  the  great  bulk  are  labourers. ...  scarcely  a  tradesman  in  the  city  emigrates 
....there  is  scarcely  a  tradesman,  even  among  those  that  are  well  employed, 
that  can  ever  save  as  much  as  will  take  him  over;  now  the  labourers  do  save 
sometimes,  for  the  labourers  are  much  more  comfortable  than  the  tradesmen  are, 
although  receiving  much  less  wages;  they  are  more  temperate,  and  they  are  more 
monaging....  The  great  bulk  going  now  are  small  farmers  and  labourers."  He 
explained  that  the  passage  to  Canada  was  about  £12  "and  they  seldom  charge 
them  for  children",  whereas  it  cost  about  f20  to  go  to  the  United  States.  Due 
to  this,  emigrants  chiefly  went  to  Canada  -  "numbers  come  to  Cork  who  have  no- 
thing but  their  2L  10s.  and  a  bag  of  potatoes  to  take  with  them."  Several  of 
these  emigrants  told  him  they  were  going  "to  get  rid  of  rents  and  tithes,  and 
to  become  proprietors  themselves;  and  that  they  were  afraid  there  would  be  an- 
other distrubance  in  Ireland,  which  they  would  never  wish  to  witness  again." 
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The  "Newry  Examiner"  of  County  Dora,  in  its  July  31,  1*30  issue,  believed 
that  10,000  to  15,000  persons  had  left  the  province  of  Ulster  for  America  dur- 
ing the  late  spring.  It  further  said: 

"?.:e  regret  to  say  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  country  which  they  leave  that 
is  most  to  be  deplored.  The  honest,  the  industrious,  the  independent,  are 
quitting,  and  going  to  enrich  another  land  and  add  strength  to  another  state. 
This  year  the  emigrants  are  almost  entirely  of  the  agricultural  class.  High 
rents  and  heavy  taxation,  exhorbitant  tithes  and  grinding  leases,  are  driving 
the  small  farmers  out  of  the  country,  and  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  passing 
emigrants  will  show  that  the  persons  who  are  going  into  voluntary  exile  are 
not  those  who  could  be  best  spared." 

John  M'Gregor's  "British  America"  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1833)  pointed  out 
that  nearly  all  who  went  to  Canada  and  worked  "rith  persevering  industry  and 
frugality"  soon  were  happy  and  comfortable.  Those  who  did  not  succeed  were 
often  poorly  advised.  He  pointed  out  that  "Unmarried  men  and  women,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  passages,  have  frequently  bound  themselves  for  two  or  three 
years  to  serve  those  who  paid  for  carrying  them  to  America. 

"Letters  from  persons 'Who  have  settled  some  years  in  America,  to  their 
friends  in  the  mother  countries,  have  long  been  a  powerful  cause  of  emigration. 
Jioney,  also,  is  frequently  sent  by  settlers  in  America,  to  enable  their  friends 
to  follow;  and  by  these  means  more  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  than  by  all 
others. 

"Associations  have  lately  been  formed  in  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting persons  to  emigrate.... 

"The  following  very  prudent  plan  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland.... 

"TThen  a  family,  or  a  few  families,  determine  on  emigrating,  some  of  the 
sons  or  relations  that  are  grown  up,  are  sent  forward  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  families  who  are  to  follow  afterwards. . . . 

"Young  Irishmen,  also,  who  have  at  different  times  found  their  way  to  Am- 
erica, have  not  unfrequently,  by  forking  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  totvns, 
or  among  the  settlements. . .accumulated  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  bring  after  them  their  parents,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters,  and  often  young  women  to  whom  they  were  previously  affianced 
....  I  may  say,  without  the  least  fear  of  being  incorrect,  that  I  have  beheld 
more  apparent  wretchedness,  and... real  misery,  in  one  day's  travelling  in  Ire- 
land, that  I  have  witnessed  during  several  years'  residence  in,  and  while  tra- 
velling through  the  principal  parts  of,  the  British  empire  in  Worth  America. ... 

"The  majority  of  those  who  emigrate  to  America  are  driven  abroad  by  the 
goadings  of  poverty;  another  class  is  formed  of  adventurous  men,  who  go  to  seek 
fortunes  in  other  countries,  with  the  hope  of  again  returning  to  their  own;  a 
third  class  is  composed  of  men  of  genius,  whose  schemes  have  been  frustrated, 
or  whose  hopes  have  been  blighted  at  home...." 

A  census  was  taken  in  1831  in  Quebec  province  which  was  then  about  three- 
fourths  French  and  one-fourth  British  in  origin.  The  census  showed  103,112 
Catholics;  3^,620  Anglicans;  15,069  of  the  Church  cf  Scotland;  7,019  Method- 
ists; 7,811  Presbyterian  Congregationalists;  2,461  Baptists;  107  Jews;  and 
5,577  of  other  denominations;  the  total  was  476,136.  The  population  of  Canada 
in  1925  was  581,920;  in  1831  1,069,000;  in  1851  2,482,000;  in  1861  3,090,561. 

Of  the  34,135  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  in  1831  from  Irish  ports, 
ZliZ   jailed  from  Belfast,  200  from  Ballyshannon  and  Doucal,  2735  fror  Cork, 
H51   from  Dublin,  2888  from  Londonderry,  1591  from  Ross,  Z079  from  Slieo  452 
from  Galway,  514  from  Kiilala,  2759  from  Limerick,  169  from  Stranrford,  114 
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from  Tralee,  1216  from  Waterford,  229  from  Wexford,  720  from,  Westport,  and  210 
from  Youghal. 

Then  as  now  the  St.  Laurence  res  the  gateway  for  immigration  into  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Until  about  1850  Canada  got  slightly  more  im- 
migrants from  the  British  Isles  that  did  the  United  States.  From  1815  to  1820 
50,359  went  to  the  States  and  70, £33  to  Canada.  From  1821  to  1830  99,801  went 
to  the  States  and  139,269  to  Canada.  From  1831  to  18^0  303,247  went  to  the 
States  and  322, 48 5  to  Canada. 

A  steerage  passage  from  Ireland  in  1830  cost  fl2.  Provisions  for  the  trip 
cost  about  $15.  Employment  on  the  canals  then  being  built  varied  from  ?10  to 
fl5  a  month,  exclusive  of  board.  Thus  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  could  reimburse 
himself  in  a  short  time  for  the  expense  of  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  not  a  pleasant  affair  after  the  novelty 
wore  off.  The  ships  were  generally  overcrowded  and  undermanned.  For  lack  of 
enough  ships  to  carry  all  who  wanted  to  come-,  immigrants  took  nearly  any  avail- 
able ship.  The  steerage  passengers  suffered  from  lack  of  food,  water,  and  heat. 
The  usual  height  of  the  steerage  deck  was  four  to  six  feet,  and  the  lower  deck 
was  hardly  more  than  a  black  hole.  No  provision  was  made  for  ventilation. 
Steerage  quarters  five  feet  high  often  had  two  tiers  of  beds.  During  storms 
all  hatches  were  closed  and  no  fresh  air  v-as  possible.  For  many  years  steerage 
passengers  were  expected  to  furnish  and  cook  their  own  food.  Two  rooms  on  the 
upper  deck,  about  five  by  four  feet  in  size,  were  set  aside  as  the  steerage 
galley  or  kitchen.  Passengers  sometimes  fought  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
grate  and  hooks  on  which  to  hang  their  kettles.  Due  to  the  pressure  for  the 
use  of  these,  food  sometimes  was  net  more  than  half  cooked.  Bread  became  very 
stale,  even  mouldy,  meat  spoiled,  and  soup  was  finally  made  from  grease  or  tal- 
low. Dysentery,  smallpox,  typhus,  and  cholera  occasionally  broke  out  on  the 
ships.  Disinfection  was  not  required.  The  usual  time  for  crossing  was  between 
March  20  and  September  30.  Only  British  ships  sailed  for  Canada. 

An  emigrants'  guide  of  the  period  advised  as  follows: 
"In  seeking  for  a  ship,  persons  are  advised  to  trust  more  to  their  own 
discrimination  than  to  any  agent....  The  ship  should  be  visited,  and  her  vari- 
ous accomodations  inquired  into... the  height  between  decks. . .number  of  berths 
...and  how  many  are  to  occupy  each;  the  number  and  situation  of  the  water-clos- 
ets; the  accomodations  for  cooking. ...  If  you  are  taking  your  wives  and  child- 
ren you  should  be  more  particular  than  otherwise.... 

"Those  who  decide  upon  providing  their  own  provisions  (and  perhaps  nine 
out  of  ten  will  be  more  satisfied  with  it...)  may  calculate  that  the  voyage... 
will  be  performed  in  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  days,  so  that  provision  for 
forty  days  will,  in  all  reasonable  probe bility,  last  them  the  voyage.  Few 
persons  will  consume  more  than  a  pound  of  biscuits  per  day.  Flour  and  oatmeal 
should  not  be  forgotten,  if  there  are  children  especially.   Potatoes  are  a 
valuable  article  in  a  sea-voyage;  so  are  apples,  onions,  and  pickles.  3eef 
and  pork  may  be  varied  with  some  bacon  and  a  few  herrings ....  Eggs  may  be  se- 
curely packed  in  salt  or  bran... some  rice,  with  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  other 
small  things,  'ill  make  up  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  sea-store.  One  or 
more  large  cakes,  with  carraway-seeds,  &c,  if  made  immediately  before  sailing, 
would  keep  moist  and  good  a  long  time,  and  would  be  most  acceptable  to  child- 
ren. Spirits  may,  perhaps,  be  purchased  of  the  captain  cheaper  than  on  shore 
....  There  will  likewise  be  required  a  tea-kettle  and  one  or  two  saucepans, 
and  the  necessary  crockery,  &c;  also  a  large  stone-bottle  or  small  keg,  to 
hold  the  daily  allowance  of  water. 
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"A  box,  divided  into  compartments,  Fill  be  found  very  serviceable 

Cord,  to  lash  the  boxes  to  some  part  of  the  vessel,  must  not  be  forgotten 

The  meat  should  not  be  in  large  pieces. . .that  if  any  pieces  are  not  good  or  re- 
auire  using  they  may  be  separated  from  the  others.  As  to  bedding,  it  is  as 
well  to  remark  that  good  beds  and  blankets  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
spoiled,  and  therefore  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  voyage The  sane  may- 
be said  of  clothing.... 

"At  Quebec  there  is  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  adult  emigrant,  and  half 
a  dollar  on  children  from  seven  to  fourteen,  but  no  duty  on  any  article  for 
use  or  consumption . . . . " 

The  voyage  to  Quebec  usually  took  more  time  than  to  New  York.  Spring  was 
considered  the  best  time  to  cross  to  Canada.  Many  suggestions  to  forestall  or 
cure  sea-sickness  were  offered.  A  Mr.  Buchanan  recommended  for  a  family  of 
five  672  pounds  of  potatoes,  250  pounds  of  oatmeal  or  flour,  20  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  a  keg,  one  gallon  of  molasses,  20  pounds  of  bacon,  50  pounds  of  herrings 
in  a  keg,  one  gallon  of  spirits,  and  some  vinegar.  He  thought  these  could  be 
bought  in  Scotland  for  about  $2U;   in  England  for  ?33.  When  provisions  fere 
furnished  aboard  the  ship,  the  pas sage -money  was  nearly  doubled.  Steerage 
passengers  were  advised  to  obtain  a  place  on  vessels  destined  for  the  timber- 
trade,  many  of  which  went  out  to  Canada  in  ballast.  Very  easy  terms  of  from 
$12  to  tlA   for  adults  could  be  obtained.   The  captain  furnished  only  berths, 
water,  fire,  and  transportation.  The  trip  across  usually  lasted  about  six  or 
seven  weeks,  but  from  London  it  Bometime6  took  ten  or  eleven. 

Most  immigrants  crossed  in  steerage,  but  some  were  able  to  pay  for  cabin 
passage,  the  cost  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  varying  from  about  ?70  to  ?95;  but 
at  Leith,  Greenock,  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  it  was  only  about  tin   or  ?57, 
and  from  Limerick  only  tUO.     These  rates  included  provisions,  but  passengers 
could  take  a  separate  cabin  and  supply  their  own  food. 

Once  arrived  at  Quebec,  the  immigrant  could  take  a  daily  passage  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  in  a  comfortable  steam-ship,  the  cabin  fare  being 
about  *6,  while  the  steerage  was  only  f  .50  to  f-1.   Many  sailing  ships,  how- 
ever, went  directly  to  Montreal.   The  scenes  along  the  river  were  most  inter- 
esting after  the  two  or  three  months*  voyage  when  "the  hapless  emigrant  had 
naught  to  engage  his  mind  but  the  sorrowful  recollection  of  the  loved  ones  and 
scenes  left  behind;  naught  to  attract  his  eye  but  the  dreary  waste  of  waters 
around,  which  became  more  and  more  monotonous  as  day  succeeded  day." 

The  Montreal  Advertiser  told  of  a  ship  which  crossed  from  Londonderry  to 
Montreal  in  183/,.  There  were  between  450  and  517  men,  women,  and  children  on 
board.  "They  vere  nine  reeks  on  the  passage,  and  suffered  much  from  want  of 
water  and  provisions.  Besides  two  tiers  of  berths  on  the  sides,  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  a  row  of  berths  down  the  center,  between  which  and  the  side 
berths  there  was  only  a  passage  of  about  three  feet.  The  passengers  were  thus 
obliged  to  eat  in  their  berths,  each  of  which  contained  a  great  many  persons, 
say  five  and  upwards.  In  one  were  a  man,  his  wife,  his  sister  and  five  child- 
ren; in  another  were  six  full-grown  young  women,  while  that  above  them  contain- 
ed five  men,  and  the  next  one  eight  men....  Fortunately  a  succession  of  fine 
weather  enabled  them  to  keep  the  hatches  open;  in  a  storm  they  would  have 
smothered." 

A  British  economist  wrote:  "During  1S34  no  fewer  than  17  ships,  with  pass- 
engers on  board,  bound  for  Quebec,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage;  731  emigrants 
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losing  their  lives  in  consequence,  while  many  more  lost  most  part  of  their 
property....  These  losses  principally  took  place  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Laurence....  Emig rants  to  Quebec  are  mostly  taken  out  in  ships  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade ... speaking  generally,  these  are  a  very  inferior  class;  it  being 
the  usual  practice  to  turn  worn-out  ships,  unfit  to  carry  dry  cargoes,  into 
this  department."  He  further  wrote  that  "the  voyage  to  Quebec  is  often  very 
tedious;  and  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  have  frequently  arisen  from  no 
medical  officer  being  on  board  emigrant  ships  destined  for  that  port."  Again 
he  noted: 

"During  133?,  1834,  and  1835,  no  fewer  than  183,237  voluntary  emigrants 
left  the  United  Kingdom;  173,344  being  destined  for  America....  The  great  num- 
ber of  emigrants  are  in  humble  life;  few  among  them  know  anything  of  ships,  or 
of  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  and  comfortable  voyage;  they  are, 
also,  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  economise,  so  that 
they  seldom  hesitate  to  embark  in  any  ship,  however  unfit  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  or  inadequately  supplied  with  provisions,  provided  it  be  cheap. 

Unprincipled  masters  and  owners  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
ii 

*  *  * 

J.F.  Maguire's  "The  Irish  in  America"  points  out  that  the  ships  carrying 
the  emigrants  from  Ireland  in  the  decade  after  1840  "were  but  too  often  old 
and  unseaworthy,  insufficient  in  accomodation,  without  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  most  ordinary  decency,  with  bad  or  scanty  provisions,  not  having  even  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  a  long  voyage;  and ...  shamefully  underhanded.  True, 
the  provisions  and  the  crew  passed  muster  in  Liverpool  -  for... it  was  from 
that  port  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  to  America  sailed;  but  there  were 
tenders  and  lighters  to  follow  the  vessel  out  to  sea;  an:1  over  the  sides  of 
that  vessel  several  of  the  mustered  men  would  pass,  and  casks,  and  boxes,  and 
sacks  would  be  expediously  hoisted,  to  the  amazement  of  the  simple  people,  who 
looked  on  at  the  strange,  and  to  them  unaccountable,  operation.  And  thus  the 
great  ship  with  its  living  freight  would  turn  her  prow  towards  the  West,  de- 
pending on  her  male  passengers,  as  upon  so  many  impressed  seamen,  to  handle 
her  ropes,  or  to  work  her  pumps  in  case  of  accident,  which  was  only  too  common 
under  such  circumstances.  What  with  bad  or  scanty  provisions,  scarcity  of 
water,  severe  hardship,  and  long  confinement  in  a  foul  den,  ship-fever  reaped 
a  glorious  harvest  between  decks,  as  frequent  ominous  splashes  of  shot-weighted 
corpses  into  the  deep  but  too  terribly  testified.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
deaths  on  board  the  British  ships  enormously  exceeded  the  mortality  on  board 
the  ships  of  any  other  country.... 

"But  there  were  worse  dangers....  There  was  no  protection  against  lawless 
violence. . .physical  helplessness  and  moral  prostration....  To  the  clergyman, 
the  physician,  and  the  magistrate  are  known  many  a  sad  tale  of  human  wreck  and 
dishonour,  having  their  origin  in  the  emigrant  sailing  ship...." 

Following  the  terrible  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846  the  number  of  im- 
migrants to  Canada  mounted  to  three  or  four  the  usual  number  in  1847,  most  of 
whom  came  from  Ireland,  siaguire  wrote:  "we  shall  confine  our  present  reference 
to  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  track  its  course  up  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. A  glance  even  at  a  single  quarantine  -  that  of  Grosse  Isle,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  thirty  miles  below  Quebec  -  while  affording  a  faint  idea  of 
the  horrors  crowded  into  a  few  months,  may  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
with  what  alarm  the  advent  of  the  Irish  was  regarded  by  the  well-to-do  colon- 
ists of  British  America.... 

"On  the  8th  of  May,  1847,  the  "Urania,"  from  Cork,  with  several  hundred 
immigrants  on  board,  a  large  proportion  of  them  sick  and  dyinc  of  the  ship- 
fever,  was  put  into  quarantine  at  Grosse  Isle.  This  was  the  first  of  the 


plague-smitten  ships  from  Ireland  which  that  year  sailed  up  the  St.  Laurence. 
But  before  the  first  reek  of  June  as  many  as  eirhty-four  ships  of  various  ton- 
nage were  driven  in  by  an  easterly  rind;  and  of  that  enormous  number  of  vessels 
there  was  not  one  free  from  the  taint  of  malignant  typhus,  the  offspring  of 
famine  and  of  the  foul  ship-hold.... 

"The  authorities  were  taken  by  surprise,  owing  to  the  sudden  arrival  of 
this  plague-smitten  fleet,  and,  save  the  sheds  that  remained  since  1832,  there 
was  no  accomodation  of  any  kind  on  the  island.  These  sheds  were  rapidly  fill- 
ed rith  the  miserable  people,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  round  their  rails 
lay  groups  of  half -naked  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  same  condition  -  sick 
or  dyinp.  Hundreds  were  literally  thrown  on  the  beach,  left  amid  the  mud  and 
stones,  to -crawl  on  the  dry  land  how  they  could....  Many  of  these. .  .gasped  out 
their  last  breath  on  that  fatal  shore,  not  able  to  drag  themselves  from  the 
slime  in  which  they  lay.... 

"When  the  authorities  were  enabled  to  erect  sheds  sufficient  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sick,  and  provide  a  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. . .there  was 
of  course  more  order  and  regularity;  but  the  mortality  was  for  a  time  scarcely 
diminished.  The  deaths  were  as  many  as  100,  and  150,  and  even  200  a  day,  and 
this  for  a  considerable  period  during  the  summer.... 

"It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  November  that  the  quarantine  of  Grosse  Isle 
was  closed.  Upon  that  barren  isle  as  many  as  10,000  of  the  Irish  race  were 
consigned  to  the  grave-pit....  A  register  was  kept. .. .there  were  buried  between 
the  16th  and  30th  of  June,  4.87  Irish  immigrants  'whose  names  could  not  be  as- 
certained.' In  July,  941  were  thrown  into  nameless  Graves;  and  in  August,  918 
were  entered. .. 'unknown.' ... .  In  the  following  year  (184.8),  2,000  additional 
victims  were  entered  in  the  same  register.... 

"This  deplorable  havoc  of  human  life  left  hundreds  of  orphans.... 

"The  horrors  of  Grosse  Isle  had  their  counterpart  in  Montreal.  As  in 
Quebec,  the  mortality  was  greater  in  184.7  than  in  the  year  following;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  close  of  184-3  that  the  plague  mipht  be  said  to  be  extinguish- 
ed.... Durin?  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  as  many  as 
eleven  hundred. . .rere  lying  at  one  time  in  the  fever-sheds  at  Point  St.  Char- 
les, in  which  rough  wooden  beds  were  placed  in  rows,  and  so  close  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  room  to  pass. .. .hundreds  of  the  poor  Irish  were  dying  daily...." 

During  this  time  the  mortality  amenr  emigrants  was  11%,  rhereas  normally 
it  was  not  more  than  ^%.  The  brother  of  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere  sailed  for  Quebec 
in  I84.8  and  later  reported: 

"No  moral  restraint  is  attempted. . .drunkenness,  rith. . .ruffianly  debase- 
ment, is  not  discouraged,  because. . .the  captain. . .traffics  in  grog.  In  the 
ship  which  brought  me  out  from  London  last  April,  the  passengers  were  found  in 
provisions  by  the  owners,  according  to  a  contract,  and  a  furnished  scale  of 
dietary.  The  meat  was  of  the  worst  quality.  The  supply  of  rater. .  .served  out 
to  the  passengers  was  so  scanty  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  throw 
overboard  their  salt  provisions,  and  rice. . .because. . .of  their  raging  thirst 
afterwards.  They  could  only  afford  water  for  washing  by  withdrawing  it  from 

all  the  cooking  of  their  food No  cleanliness  was  enforced,  the  beds  never 

aired,  the  master  during  the  whole  voyage  never  entered  the  steerage,  and  would 
listen  to  no  complaints;  the  dietary  contracted  for  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
nominally  supplied. .  .but  false  measures  were  used...  the  gallon  measure  "contain- 
ing but  three  quarts,  which  I  proved  in  Quebec,  and  had  the  caotain  fined  for. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  ardent  spirits  were  sold  indiscriminately*. .  .producing 
scenes  of  unchecked  blackguardism  beyond  description;  and  lirhts  were  prohibit- 
ed, because  the  ship... was  freighted  rith  Government  oowder  for  the  earrison 
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of  Quebec.  The  case  of  this  ship  was  not  one  of  peculiar  misconduct;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  know,  from  information  which  I  have 
received  from  very  many  emigrants,  veil  known  to  me,  who  came  over  this  year 
in  different  vessels,  that  this  ship  was  better  regulated  and  more  comfortable 
than  many." 

Due  to  the  abuses  which  had  long  prevailed  but  which  did  not  come  forcib- 
ly to  the  attention  of  Parliament  until  18/19,  improved  laws  were  passed  and 
others  were  added  from  time  to  time.   Still  the  laws  were  not  as  good  as  those 
which  had  been  in  operation  on  American  ships  for  some  years.  This  may  have 
been  one  reason  why,  beginning  about  18£0,  more  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles  began  going  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Canada.  Some  felt  the 
opportunities  in  the  States  were  greater  than  in  Canada. 

From  about  1850  onward  both  American  and  British  ships  required  the  cap- 
tains to  carry  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  provisions  for  each  passenger. 
These  included  water,  ship  bread,  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  rice,  salt  pork,  peas, 
beans,  and  potatoes.   The  passengers  were  still  required  to  do  their  ovm   cook- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  Irish  passengers  were  collected  at  Liverpool,  England,  though 
by  1847  there  vere  also  many  direct  sailings  from  Ireland.  They  were  mainly 
booked  through  passenger  brokers,  who  often  imposed  on  them.  There  was  a  med- 
ical inspection  at  Liverpool,  and  emigrants  were  required  to  be  certified 
against  contagious  diseases.  The  average  length  of  the  passage  from  Liverpool 
in  1849  was  about  five  weeks,  and  from  London,  about  six  weeks.  Very  few  im- 
migrants crossed  on  steamers  at  this  time.  Sailing  vessels  had  to  provide  pro- 
visions for  70  days,  and  steam  vessels,  for  4-0,  because  the  voyages  were  often 
prolonged  much  more  than  was  expected.  In  the  decade  following  the  Irish  pota- 
to famine  of  I84.6,  more  than  1,500,000  persons  left  Ireland.   Between  1647  and 
1852  more  than  1,200,000  people  -  one  seventh  of  Ireland's  population  -  emi- 
grated to  North  America  and  the  British  possessions.  Of  these  about  1,000,000 
went  to  the  United  States.  These  emigrants  were  almost  exclusively  from  the 
rural  parts  of  Ireland. 

A  writer  of  1850  said  that  every  mail  that  sped  across  the  Atlantic  east- 
ward took  funds  to  pay  the  passage  of  some  relative  or  friend  who  had  been  left 
behind.  In  one  instance  as  many  as  500  letters,  erch  containing  aid  for  some 
relative  or  friend,  passed  through  the  post  office  at  Galway  in  west  Ireland. 
Cars,  coaches,  and  all  kinds  of  carts  were  pressed  into  service  to  convey  pass- 
engers to  the  docks  of  Cork,  Galway,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool,  where  from  three 
to  six  vessels  were  used  s  day  to  transport  people  to  the  new  world.  Usually 
it  was  the  poor,  but  even  well-to-do  farmers  packed  up  all  they  had,  converted 
their  property  into  money,  and  joined  the  throng  sailing  west.  Families  some- 
times, crossed  and  landed  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
came.  On  board  they  were  a  small  part  of  the  1,100  to  1,200  passenger  list. 
The  newspapers  of  the  1850's  and  1360' s  were  full  of  statistics  of  the  death 
rate  on  immigrant  ships.  Many  ships  had  no  doctors  on  board  and  were  little   / 
more  than  'shimming  coffins'. 

From  1855  to  1F75,  conditions  gradually  improved,  partly  due  to  legisla- 
tion and  also  to  the  transition  from  sailing  vessels  to  steam,  thus  reducing 
the  average  time  for  the  voyage  from  UL   to  1?  days.   As  late  as  the  1830' s 
and  1890' s  two  thirds  of  the  trans-Atlantic  passengers  still  travelled  in  the 
steerage  and  he.d  about  one  fifth  of  the  ships'  deck  space. 

Eo  sum  genere  gnatus  -  Such  is  the  stock  I  spring  from.  -  Plautus,  about 
190  B.C.  -  0  0  - 
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THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS  AND  THEIR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT  18?Q 

The  population  of  Canada  about  1S30  was  920,000,  composed  of  French, 
Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Dutch.   The  large  Indian  pop- 
ulation was  unknown.  The  French  far  outnumbered  all  other  groups  combined. 
They  had  changed  very  little  since  Kalm  visited  them  in  1749,  leaving  his  des- 
cription of  them  and  their  land.  The  author  of  "The  Universal  Traveller"  de- 
scribed them  as  "honest,  hospitable,  and  inoffensive;  but  uninformed  and  in- 
dolent; attached  to  ancient  prejudices,  and  limiting  their  exertions  to  the 
acquisition  of  necessaries,  rather  than  the  conveniences  of  life.  Their  pro- 
pensity to  inaction  retains  many  in  a  state  of  poverty;  but... they  appear  hap- 
py. Contentment  of  mind  and  mildness  of  disposition,  seem  to  be  the  leading 
features  in  their  character.  They  have  little  desire  for  novelty  or  improve- 
ment, and  exhibit  no  great  no  great  portion  of  genius. 

"At  an  early  period  of  life,  the  (French)  Canadian  is  healthy  and  robust, 
and  can  with  patience  and  resolution  encounter  great  fatigue  in  case  of  nec- 
essity. But  his  streneth  is  not  of  long  duration,  and  he  soon  looks  old.  His 
natural  love  of  indolence  and  spirit  of  independence  make  him  a  bad  servant 

"Both  men  and  women  live  to  an  advanced  age;  many  of  the  latter  are  hand- 
some, when  young;  but  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  laborious  toils  of  the 
field,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  their  full  proportion,  soon  render 
them  of  a  sallow  hue  and  masculine  form.  Each  family  supplies  its  wants  from 
its  own  resources:  they  manufacture  their  own  linen  and  woollen  stuff;  tan 
the  hides  of  their  cattle;  make  shoes  and  stockings;  and  are  their  own  tailors 
carpenters,  masons  and  wheelers.  The  furniture  of  their  habitations,  also, 
is  generally  of  their  own  workmanship,  and  consequently  is  seldom  very  orna- 
mental. Their  principal  article  of  food  consists  of  pease-soup,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  pork  boiled  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  sour  milk.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
used  to  some  extent.  Komen  and  children  seldom  use  any  other  drink  th*n  milk 
and  water;  but  the  men  are  passionately  fond  of  rum;  and  but  few  of  them,  when 
tney  go  to  market. . .return  home  perfectly  sober." 

,  •    The  author  quotes  from  Prof.  Silliman's  "Journal"  which  gives  a  friend- 
lier view  of  the  French.  He  wrote:  "The  peasantry  frequently  wear  a  blue  or 
red  woolen  cap,  falling  back  in  n   pendant  cone,  and  many  of  them  wear  a  red 
/!U;  color^  woollen  sash  around  their  waists.  They  are  fond  of  tobacco, 

^iiiZz:ii\iitT: saokinr  rith  a  short  pipe> whiie  they  &re  -ikin* 

nCDC  'T6  visitf   a  ™mb€r  of  Vill^s,  and  went  into  several  houses  of  the 
peasantry....  Most  of  the  cottages  are  constructed  of  logs,  nicely  squared 

tiPhtGbv  T-T  anple?  ^  fran,6d  °r  halVed  *>»*«-.  the 's.^fLe  "made 
lul   J7  ?laifter>  f° od  Tindors  **d  doors  are  fitted  in,  the  roofs  are  eener- 
slly  of  shingles,  the  whole  is  tight  against  the  weather,  and  neatly  rM 
vashec  roof  and  all;  at  least,  this  is  commonly  the  fact  on  the  St!  L^rence 
^;;  and  'o  t-S°rt  °f  "t1^83  ar&  bVilt   °f  Stone>  retimes  covered  ^lt 

kind.";ho;ebofBtSer  f   the  ^f1^   in  C&nada'  £re  extremely  courteous  and 

havta^  tf  n  ^  S  IStTifa^   ""V"  "T"  »°**   to- 

...particularly  in  the  villages!?!  *'         0VS   forwardness  to  serve  you 
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"The  women. . .excel  the  men,  in  all  that  is  bland  in  manner  end  obliging 
in  conduct;  there  is  also  a  lady-like  self-possession  about  them;  they  do  not 
appear  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  questions  of  a  straneer,  but  answer  them  with 
the  ease  and  politeness  of  higher  life...."  The  author  continues: 

"Besides  the  French. . .Canada  contains  some  Americans,  and  still  more 
settlers  of  English  or  Germcn  descent.  Eetv.een  the  former  and  latter  there 
is  g  marked  distinction.... 

"The  American  settler,  slor  and  silent,  does  not  rise  very  early;  but... 
he  spends  the  whole  of  the  day  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  useful  labors. 
At  breakfast,  he  coldly  gives  orders  to  his  wife,  who  receives  them  with  cold- 
ness and  timidity,  and  obeys  them  without  contradiction.  If  the  weather  be 
fair,  he  goes  out,  ploughs,  fells  trees,  makes  fences,  or  the  like:  if  it  be 
wet,  he  takes  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  his  house,  barn,  and  stables; 
repairs  the  doors,  windows,  or  locks;  drives  nails,  makes  chairs  or  tables; 
and  is  constantly  employed  in  rendering  his  habitation  secure,  convenient,  and 
neat.  With  these  dispositions,  he  will  sell  his  farm  if  an  opportunity  offer, 
and  retire  into  the  woods  thirty  or  forty  miles,  to  form  a  new  settlement. 
There  he  will  spend  years  felling  trees,  making  for  himself  first  a  hut,  then 
a  stable,  then  a  barn;  clearing  the  ground,  and  then  sowing  it,  &c.  His  wife, 
patient  and  serious  as  himself,  will  second  his  endeavors  on  her  part,  and 
they  will  remain  sometimes  six  months  without  seeinc  the  face  of  a  stronger. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  five  years,  they  will  have  acquired  an  estate, 
that  ensures  subsistence  to  their  family.    The  French  settler,  on  the  con- 
trary rises  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  only  be  to  talk  of  it.  He  consults 
his  wife  on  what  he  shall  do,  and  listens  to  her  advice.  It  would  be  a  mira- 
cle, if  they  were  always  of  the  same  opinion;  the  wife  argues,  opposes,  dis- 
putes; the  husband  insists  upon  or  yields  the  point,  is  irritated  or  disheart- 
ened. Sometimes  the  house  is  irksome  to  him,  and  he  takes  his  gun,  goes  a 
shooting  or  a  journey,  or  to  chat  with  his  neighbors.  At  other  times,  he 
stays  at  home,  and  spendo  the  tine  in  talkinp  with  good  humor,  or  in  quarrel- 
liner  snd  ccoldinp. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  two  nations.  And  to  this  difference  may  be  traced,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  the  difference  in  the  industry  and  thrift  that  is  observable  between 
them.   The  American  settler  has  time,  or  takes  time  to  think  and  plan.  His 
calculations  are  made  with  greater  accuracy,  and  executed  with  more  expedi- 
tion and  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman,  with  his  perpetual  do- 
mestic chatterinr,  evaporates  his  ideas,  submits  them  to  contradiction,  ex- 
cites around  him  the  tattling  of  women,  abekbitinp  and  quarrelling  with  his 
neighbors,  and  finds,  at  length,  that  he  has  squandered  away  his  time,  with- 
out benefit  to  his  family. 

""Any  peculiarities. ..are  most  observable  during  the. . .winter. .. .  In  this 
season,  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  Canadians  are  completely  changed,  and 
instead  of  the  hat  and  red  bonnet,  nothing  is  seen  but  fur  caps,  fur  cloaks, 
fur  gloves,  and  worsted  stockings,  both  over  and  under  the  boots.... 

"When  travelling,  in  the  cold  of  winter,  they  are  still  more  completely 
covered  vith  a  double  cloak,  muff  and  tippet,  all  of  fur;  and  when  they... go 
into  the  woods,  they  make  use  of  snow  shoes.... 

"The  severity  of  winter  in  this  country  is  attended  with  various  advant-  ■ 
ages,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  As  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  then  frozen,  the  conveyance  of  many  articles  is  thus  greatly  facilitated; 
and  as  the  people  in  the  country  have  no  other  occupation,  to  which  they  can 
aPPly>  they  employ  themselves  in  carrying  to  tewn  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
The  markets  are  thus  supplied  from  a  great  extent  of  country. . .and  every 
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article  of  subsistence  is  both  more  plentiful,  and  also  much  cheaper,  than 
during  the  summer.  By  the  aid  of  winter,  also,  all  kinds  of  animal  food  are 
preserved....  As  soon  as  the  frost  has  become  sufficiently  intense,  the  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  &c....are  killed,  and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  frost, 
upon* which  they  become  as  hard  as  ice,  and,  after  being  packed  in  casks  with 
snow,  Trill  continue. .  .perfectly  sound  and  good,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five 
months. . . . 

"A  preat  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  those  in  towns,  are  desti- 
tute of  employment  during  the  six  months  of  winter;  but  their  wages  during 
summer  are  seldom  less  than  four,  five,  or  even  six  shillings  a  day.  Hence 
they  dress  as  well,  and  live  as  comfortably,  as  the  lower  classes  in  any  other 
country....  In  the  country,  they  sometimes  employ  themselves  in  cutting  and 
carrying  home  fire-wood,  or  in  any  kind  of  work  that  may  help  to  keep  them 
warm;  and,  occasionally,  in  making  a  journey  to  the  nearest  towns....  In  towns, 
the  whole  six  months  of  rinter  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  amusement,  of 
which  the  most  prevalent  is  dancinr;  r.nd  besides. .  .they  have  occasional  coun- 
try parties....  The  company  ride  out  in  the  forenoon  in  their  caricles...a 
little  distence  from  town,  every  one  carrying  a  dish  ready  dressed;  and  after 
having  dined,  danced,  and  supped,  they  return  home  at  midnight  amidst  the  wind 
and  snow..,. 

"The  French  language  is  altogether  the  prevailing  tongue  of  the  towns, 
and  the  invariable  language  of  the  villares.  In  the  streets... in  the  steam- 
boats) in  the  markets;  and  in  short,  every  where,  you  hardly  ever  hear  any 
thing  but  French.  All  people  of  business,  of  education,  of  fashion  and  influ- 
ence, speak  both  English  and  French....  The  common  people  in  the  towns  gener- 
ally speak  both;  many  of  those  who  cone  to  market  also;  but  in  the  villages, 
the  inhabitants  spea*  French  only...* 

"The  religious  state  of  Canada  is  in  several  respects  far  from  beinp  pros- 
perous. In  the  Lower  Province  (Quebec),  out  of  a  population  estimated  at  600, 
000  souls,  4.60,000  are  considered  R^man  Catholics.  The  remaining  l4C,coc  m* 
Protestants  of  different  religious  denominations.  The  Catholics  have  150 
priests,  and  the  Protestants  68  ministers,  twenty-eight  of  which  belone  to  the 
Episcopal  establishment.  From  this  estimate,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  hor  in- 
adequate must  be  the  means  of  instruction  even  among  the  Protestants.  But  far 
more  inadequate  is  the  instruction  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.   'The  great 
object  of  their  priests,1  observes  Dr.  Matheson. . .'is  to  retain  them  in  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  Popery.  The  peasantry  arc  in   General  a  quiet  and 
contented  race;  but  grossly  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Csn» 
tianity,  but  even  of  the  first  rudiments  of  kno7'ledge,  very  fer  of  them  being 
able  to  read.  They  are  entirely  under  the  spiritual  domination  of  man....  The 
scriptures  are  excluded,  and  protestant  teachers  are  not  alloved  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  if  the  priests  can  prevent  it;  and  their  power  ever  the  minds 
of  the  people  is  almost  omnipotent.' 

"Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  is  estimated  to  contain  at  this  time  about  320, 
000  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  very  few  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of 
Protestant  ministers  is  160,  forty  of  which  are  Episcopal;  fifty-one  of  the 
Methodist  denomination;  thirty-four  Presbyterian;  and  thirty  Baptist.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  destitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  is  seriously  neglected Much,  plainly,  therefore,  re- 
mains to  be  done,  before  the  system  of  common  school  education  will  compare 
to  the  exalted  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  United 
States." 

-  o  o  - 
"A  man  cannot  leave  a  better  legacy  to  the  world  than  a  veil  educated 
.'amily."  —  Sir  T. alter  Scott. 
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EXPERIENCES  ALONG  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  IN  18^2 

Charles  Lyell,  a  geologist,  travelled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  in  18A2, 

leaving  this  interesting  report  of  his  trip: 

"June  18th.  -  An  excellent  mail  steam-packet  carried  us  alonr  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Lake  Onterio,  from  Toronto  to  Kingston...."^  then  descended  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.... 

"On  approaching  Montreal  we  seemed  to  be  entering  a  French  province.  The 
language  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  old  beggars,  the  priests  with  their  brev- 
iaries, the  large  crosses  on  the  public  roads,  with  the  symbols  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  architecture  of  the  houses,  with  their  steep  roofs,  larre  casement 
windows,  and,  lastly,  the  great  Catholic  cathedral  rising  in  state,  with  its 
two  lofty  towers,  carried  back  our  thoughts  to  Normandy  and  Brittany....  The 
French. . .Canadians. . .manners  are  very  prepossessing,  much  softer  and  more  po- 
lite than  those  of  their  AnglO-Saxon  fellow-countrymen,  however  superior  the 
latter  may  be  in  energy  and  capability  of  advancement. 

"I  was  informed  by  a  physician  at  Montreal  that  the  English  language  has 
made  great  progress  there  within  his  recollection.... 

"Quebec,  rith  its  citadel  and  fortifications  crowning  the  precipitous 
heights  which  overhang  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  where  the  deep  and  broad  river 
is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  shipping,  struck  us  as  the  most  picturesque 
city  we  had  seen  since  we  landed  in  America.... 

"On  our  nay  back  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  I  stopped  at  Three  Rivers.... 

"While  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Three  Rivers,  I  conversed  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  estate  in  the  Eastern  townships,  who  complained  to  me  that 
...he  and  other  farmers  were  unable  to  get  hands.  While  he  was  speaking,  a 
large  steamer,  with  several  hundred  Scotch  emigrants  from  Ayrshire,  came  along- 
side the  wharf.  They  were  only  to  tarry  there  one  hour  to  take  in  wood  for 
the  engines.  My  companion  went  on  board,  eagerly  endeavouring  to  bribe  some 
of  the  new-comers  to  settle  on  his  farm,  but  all  in  vain.  They  said  they  had 
cousins  and  friends  in  'Upper  Canada,'  and  were  all  resolved  to  go  there.... 
It  appears  that  during  the  late  troubles  in  Canada  the  tide  of  immigration  was 
almost  entirely  stopped  for  severcl  years.... 

....  "I  expostulated  with  some  of  the  English  proprietors  on  the  intolerable 
condition  of  the  muddy  roads....  They  replied,  that  the  French  farmers,  to 
whom  most  of  the  land  belonged,  refused  to  pay  taxes  for  bettering  the  roads... 

"The  anecdotes  told  us  by  the  Eritish  settlers,  of  the  superstitious  hor- 
ror of  the  old  Canadians  at  the  new  inventions  and  innovations  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  were  very  amusing.... 

J'Sorae  of  the  American  travellers  whom  me  met  here  were  extremely  enter- 
tained with  the  military  display  of  the  large  army  now  quartered  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  reviews,  the  bands  of  music,  the  trains  of  bagrage-wagons,  which 
they  occasionally  met  on  the  roads,  the  barracks  of  infr.ntry  and  cavalry,  the 
new  fortifications  of  Kingston,  and  the  old  ones  of  Quebec.  All  this  warlike 
parade,  after  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  in  the  United  States,  appeared  almost 
as  great  a  novelty  to  us  as  to  them.... 

"That  the  whole  of  the  British  force  now  kept  up  in  this  colony  is  abso- 
lutely needed,  I  venture  not  to  doubt.... 

"The  population. . .in  1842,  amounted. .. .Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  -  690,000; 
Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  -  526,000." 

(Quoted  from  Charles  Lyell' s  "Travels  in  North  America..."  New  York, 
Filey  and  Putnam,  18^5;  pp.  96-102  of  volume  2. 
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RELIGIOUS  AlwD  MORAL  CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE  CANADIAN  PIOHEERS 

One  of  the  best  summaries  of  religious,  moral,  and  social  conditions  to  be 
found  among  our  Canadian  ancestors  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  former  professor 
of  the  present  compiler.  Dr.  John  T.  McNeill's  article,  bearing  the  title 
above,  was  reprinted  from  the  American  Society  of  Chruch  History,  volume  8, 
1928.  The  excerpts  below  are  from  pages  69-107,  passim. 

"...Since  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  the  British  Isles  were 
in  the  eighteenth  century  socially  unprivileged,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  so-called  lower  classes  predominated  among  the  settlers.  ...  In  pover- 
ty and  privation  the  new  country  had  little  to  teach  them:  it  offered  them  much 
in  opportunity.  Most  of  the  settlers  came  on  their  own  initiative,  and  these 
were  doubtless  among  the  more  energetic  and  enterprising  of  their  class. 

"...It  appears  that  of  the  Protestant  denominations  most  largely  repres- 
ented in  early  Canadian  life  the  numerical  order  was  as  follows: 

Upper  Canada,  1SL2   (Ontario)  Lower  Canada.  1827  (Quebec) 

Church  of  England     107,791  Church  of  England     39  churches 

Presbyterians         97,095  Presbyterian         L         " 

Methodists  82,923  Methodist  5    " 

Baptists  16, All 

"...The  Irish  immigrants  were,  at  least  till  1820,  very  largely  Protest- 
and.  ...  The  Highland  Scotch  immigrants  vere   either  Presbyterian  or  Roman 
Catholic,  those  from  the  Lowlands  predominantly  Presbyterian.   ... 

"In  respect  to  moral  qualities  and  habits  the  Canadian  settlers  on  their 
arrival  were  probably  neither  much  above  nor  much  belov  the  types  from  which 
they  sprang.  Of  these  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  type  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  distinguish.  It  had  its  own  distinct  morality,  based  upon  generations  of 
Kirk  discipline.  ?;ith  these  people  precept  and  penalty  had  rendered  habitual 
a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  moral  law. 

"The  Scotch  v.ho  came  here  were  not  the  most  cultured  of  their  race,  not 
the  class  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  new  intellectualism.  ...  They  were  in 
general  the  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  best  adapted  for  pioneer  life, 
sturdy  in  their  prejudices  and  their  purposes,  undemonstratively  relieious, 
and  (with  inevitable  exceptions)  free  from  debasing  habits. 

"The  Irish  settlers,  so  numerous  in  the  early  days,  brought  a  contribution 
of  sterling  worth.  Those  denominated  Irish  were  largely  Ulster  Presbyterians 
who  added  to  the  Scottish  traditions  they  inherited  a  peculiar  militancy  again- 
st Roraan'Catholicism.   The  qualities  of  industry  and  thrift  were  well  develop- 
ed in  these  people  and  their  tendency  to  assert  their  political  rights  is  fam- 
iliar to  students  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  one 
sometimes  disagrees  with  but  seldom  despises. 

"Of  the  English  settlers  in  Crnada  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  a  eroup  they 
present  the  moral  characteristics  of  a  distinct  type.  This  does  not  imply  that 
tney  had  less  than  others  to  contribute  to  the  new  society.  Better  off  and 
better  educated  individuals  of  them  who  settled  amid  people  of  narrower  tradi- 
tions often  gave  to  their  communities  an  invaluable  touch  of  refinement. 

If  he  (the  settler)  came  from  an  environment  of  Scotch  or  Irish  Presby- 
terian! sm  his  every  misdemeanor  had  hitherto  drawn  upon  him  the  stern  reproof 
of  the  kirk  session;  his  small  indulgences  had  been  checked  by  those  eodly  vis- 
itants who  entered  the  public  houses  vhen  "elders  hours"  had  arrived;  bis  pro- 


fanity  had  been  the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  fathers; 
his  faith  and  knowledge  had  been  fed  by  ample  sermons,  and  tested  in  dread 
questionings  on  the  catechism.  Nor,  in  the  vilderness,  he  religiously  and 
morally  sank  into  a  great  void.   If  he  came  from  England,  or  from  the  Irish 
episcopal  fold,  he  missed  the  sky-pointing  church-tower,  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Church,  the  rhythm  of  the  Christian  year,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in 
maintaining  a  tradition  of  culture  and  decency  in  society.  ...  If  he  had  been 
a  tenant  fcrmer,  a  laborer,  or  an  apprentice,  accustomed  to  a  measure  of  obed- 
ience to  another's  rill,  he  nor  suddenly  became  his  orn  master,  and  entered  on 
a  tr.sk  of  lumberint?  and  ner  world  agriculture,  for  rhich  he  had  no  special 
training. 

"Yonge  Street,  running  northward  from  York,  was  renerously  lined  with 
licensed  shops,  having  fifty-eicht  in  a  distance  of  about  half  as  many  miles. 
Grocery  stores,  bookstores,  general  stores,  and  other  places  of  public  busi- 
ness, were  not  complete  without  licenses,  as  the  newspaper  advertisements  of 
the  time  abundantly  shor.  ...'in  almost  every  store  there  was  a  whiskey  pail 
and  cup,  and  all  comers  "ere  at  liberty  to  help  themselves.'  The  whiskey  bar- 
rel was  in  many  a  farmer's  home,  and  even  where  the  original  settler  used  it 
\"ith  moderation,  not  infrequently  his  sons  were  debauched  by  it.  ... 

"At  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  the  social 
institution  known  as  the  "bee"  was  introduced.  ...  The  word  was  applied  to  a 
gathering  of  settlers  in  order  to  do  a  piece  of  work  difficult  or  impossible 
for  one  to  accomplish  alone,  such  as  logging,  erecting  a  lor  or  frame  building, 
stumping,  butchering,  and  even  various  farm  operations.   At  these  affairs 
hard  drink  was  the  rule,  and  the  "grog-boss,"  or  carrier  of  the  whiskey  pail 
and  cup,  was  'the  most  important  person.' 

And  there  was  lots  of  swearing,  Of  boasting  and  daring, 
Of  fighting  and  tearing,  At  that  logeing-bee. 

"These  conditions  are  abundantly  attested  for  many  communities.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  also  reliable  evidence  that,  even  before  the  days  of 
temperance  societies,  bees  were,  occasionally  at  least,  orderly  and  innocent. 

"It  is  possible  to  overstate  the  degree  in  vhich  the  population  was  drunk- 
en. The  people  who  laid  low  the  forests  of  Canada  were  not  habitually  tipsy. 
...  A  Baptist  missionary,  after  long  service  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  (Breadalbane, 
Argenteuil  County,  Quebec)  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  glass  of  liquor 
drunk  in  his  place  of  labor. 

"...  The  lavish  way  in  rhich  liquor  was  distributed  in  business  and  poli- 
tics, enabled  young  men  to  form  drinking  habits  without  initial  expenditure  on 
their  own  part,  and  in  most  communities  nothing  short  of  unsocial  detachment 
from  his  fellows  would  save  one  from  intemperance.  ... 

"The  sentiment  aeainst  excess  in  the  use  of  liquor  developed  into  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
Churches  (and  the  Methodist  Church  should  be  especially  mentioned),  temperance 
societies  began  to  be  organized.  ...  In  some  townships  these  societies  were 
strong  enouph  to  prevent  the  use  of  liquor  at  bees.  There  never  was  whiskey 
at  a  raising  in  Oro  township,  where  a  temperance  society  came  "•ith  the  first 
settlers.  (Oro  '■■as  just  east  of  Flos,  in  Simcoe  County,  Ontario.) 

"There  come  to  us  from  every  quarter,  indications  of  the  great  scantiness 
of  the  reading  of  the  pioneers.  This  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of  reading  mat- 
ter, but  also  in  considerable  decree  to  the  absorption  in  other  employments... 
too  weary  with  toil  to  spend  their  evenings  in  this  way. 

"The  Church  authorities  of  the  homelands  lacked  initiative  and  imagination, 
or  were  too  much  concerned  over  pressing  problems  at  home  to  give  adequate 
leadership  in  Canada."   (A  fine  8-pare  bibliography  follows  McNeill's  article.) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  LAND  SETTLEMENT 

"In  Quebec  betwen  1623  and  1760  grants  of  land  v.ere  made  to  220  seigniors 
whose  estates,  ranging  from  a  modest  50  acres  to  tracts  of  more  than  90  square 
miles,  were  located  aiong  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  seignorial  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Kings  of  France  was  considered  to  be  the  best  means  of  coloniz- 
ing the  country.  It  represented  a  form  of  local  government  and  a  type  of  social 
organization.  By  1760  two  million  acres  of  land  had  been  granted  to  'clerical 
seigniors'  i.e.,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  various  Orders  such  as  the  Jesuits, 
the  Sulpicions,  the  Franciscan  Friars,  the  Gray  Nuns  and  the  Ursulines,  while 
more  than  five  and  a  half  million  acres  were  granted  to  'lay  seigniors',  mainly 
prominent  civil  servants  and  military  officers. 

"Loyalist  Settlements.  -  Following  the  American  Tar  of  Independence  (1776) 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  colonists  of  the  group  known  as  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists; these  grants  were  made  by  the  Crown  direct  to  colonists  in  what  is 
termed  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec. 

"From  1760  to  1854,  both  the  seignorial  and  free  tenure  systems  of  land 
holdings  prevailed  in  Quebec.  After  1854  all  grants  of  land  were  made  under 
the  latter  system. 

"The  mercenary  troops  used  by  Great  Britain  in  the  T'ar  of  Independence 
were  offered  lands  in  what  is  now  Ontario.  These  were  largely  Hanoverians. 
Later  Loyalists  who  ^ere  not  military  men  came  to  Ontario  as  well  as  to  the 
other  eastern  orovinces.  Additional  lands  were  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Far  of  1812-H'. 

"Extensive  grants  of  land  in  what  is  now  Ontario  were  also  made  to  the 
Clergy,  to  members  of  the  Council  and  others  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
Century. . . . 

"Private  Ownership  and  Settlement.  -  About  this  time,  1S00  to  1825,  land 
settlement  entered  a  new  phase.  The  system  of  free  and  common  socage  -  an  ap- 
proach toward  o'-nership  but  calling  for  annual  rentals  to  the  Crown  -  had  been 
superceded  by  a  system  of  ownership,  and  encouragement  ras  given  to  private 
acencies  to  assist  in  settlement.  Thus  early  in  the  19th  Century,  Lord  Selkirk 
successfully  established  a  settlement. . .of  the  Selkirk  settlers  on  the  Red 
River  near  what  is  no^  Winnipeg  in  1811... his  best  known  contribution.  Colonel 
Talbot  is  credited  with  establishing  some  30,000  settlers  on  lands  south  of 
London,  Ontario  during... 35  years.  John  Gait  formed  the  Canada  Land  Company 
in  1824.  and... negotiating  for  2,000,000  acres  of  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves, 
finally  purchased  the  'Huron  Tract1  of  1,100,000  acres  for  H5,150  pounds 

"Gait  introduced  some  innovations  in  land  settlements.  He  first  built 
roads  and  allowed  settlers  one-third  of  the  purchase  price  of  their  land  for 
work  on  these  roads ;  houses  were  built  in  advance  of  settlement.  He  permitted 
settlers  to  occupy  land  on  a  leasehold  basis  for  five  or  ten  years  at  6  per 
cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  land.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  settler 
could  either^renew  the  lease  or  acquire  the  land  by  purchase  at  an  advance  of 
from  12  to  2$  per  cent  on  the  original  valuation.  Few  leases  were  renewed. 

"From  18£1  to  1867  settlement  in  Eastern  Canada  was  largely  a  filling-in 
process.  In  1854  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  disposed  of  and  the  funds  devoted 
to  educational  purposes.  In  the  same  year  Seignorial  dues  were  officially 
abolished.  By  the  middle  of  the  Century  the  best  lands  in  Ontario  had  been 
taken  up  and  settlers  began  to  migrate  to  the  prairies  of  the  western  United 
States." 

(From  "Land  Settlement"  -  a  report  by  a  Canadian  Society  of  Technical 
Agriculturists  Committee;  mimeographed,  Ottawa,  Canada,  pages  1-2.) 
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LIFE  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLER  IN  CANADA 

V'hen  a  new  settler  arrived  in  Canada  in  the  early  l?00's  he  had  to  take 
up  land,  usually  100  acres,  in  the  rear  of  existing  settlements.  His  first 
task  was  the  selecting  of  a  suitable  location  for  his  house  and  outbuildings. 
Then  he  set  about  making  a  small  clearing,  using  some  of  the  lumber  he  cut 
down  to  erect  a  small  log  house  or  shanty.  Often  the  duelling  was  about  ten 
by  fifteen  feet.  Basswood  or  cedar  was  usually  used,  for  it  '-as  plentiful, 
easily  cut,  split,  and  handled.  The  logs  were  notched  into  one  another  at  the 
corners,  thus  bringinr  the  logs  into  closer  contact  with  one  another  and  hold- 
ing them  firmly  at  the  corners. 

One  side  of  the  log  wall  was  carried  higher  than  the  other  to  form  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  lower  side  formed  the  back.  In  the  center  of  the 
front  side  vas  the  door.  On  one  or  both  sides  of  the  door  was  a  window.  No 
other  openings  were  to  be  found  on  the  sides  or  back  of  the  house.  The  space 
between  the  logs  was  filled  with  triangular  pieces  of  basswood  and  clay. 

The  roof  vas  made  of  bassTood  logs  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  split  in 
two  and  hollowed  to  form  long  troughs.  These  were  laid  alone  the  roof  in  a 
double  row  sloping  toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  first  row  was  placed 
with  the  hollow  side  upward  and  the  other  with  the  hollow  side  downward.  This 
furnished  an  almost  waterproof  interior.  The  fire-place  vas  built  on  the  rear 
wall  of  the  house,  with  a  squared  opening  through  the  lower  logs. 

Beds  rere  made  by  simply  driving  stakes  into  the  walls  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  thus  requiring  but  one  leg  for  the  bed  in  the  room  itself.  This 
rude  frame  was  covered  with  slender  stakes,  while  the  body  of  the  bed  was  made 
of  moss  or  straw  on  a  foundation  of  small  branches.  Hone  made  blankets  com- 
pleted the  equipment. 

Fhere  hardwood  forests  prevailed,  there  was  little  brush  and  the  trees 
did  not  stand  close  together.  Fev  of  the  pioneer  farmers  in  such  an  area  had 
to  clear  their  land  of  trees  before  beginning  to  cultivate  it.  The  trees  were 
girdled  by  cuttinp  a  strip  of  bark  completely  around  them.  This  prevented 
the  sap  from  rising,  r.nd  the  tree  soon  died  beinc  unable  to  crow  leaves.  rith 
no  foliage  to  obstruct  the  sunshine,  the  farmer  simply  sowed  and  raked  in  the 
grein  in  the  rich  loose  soil  formed  from  a  long  accumulation  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

The  dead  trees  dried  rapidly  and  were  often  burned  as  they  stood.  The 
maple,  beech,  and  birch  ashes  were  rich  in  soluble  alkali  salts,  especially 
potassic  carbonate.  The  ashes  rere  ccthered  into  sections  of  hollov  logs  and 
placed  on  a  drainr.ee  platform  where  vater  ras  poured  over  them.  The  alkaline 
solution,  known  as  lye,  when  evaporated,  furnished  potash  rhich,  together  with 
furs  and  wheat,  constituted  the  three  chief  articles  of  sale  furnished  by  the 
early  settlers. 

The  settler  had  his  special  tasks  for  each  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
early  spring  he  girdled  trees  in  a  ner  section  and  mede  enough  maple  sugar  for 
the  family.  Usually  the  whole  family  helped  in  the  surar  makinn.  Cane  sugar 
was  seldom  used  as  it  was  very  dear.  As  soon  as  the  snow  was  eone,  lors  were 
cut  of  basswood  or  cedar  to  make  the  well-known  snake  fences.  Later  straight 
fences  came  into  use.  The  fields  when  cleared  of  logs  and  stumps  were  fertil- 
ized from  the  barn  yard  before  the  plowing  began.  Sometimes  apple,  pear, 
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cherrv'.  and  oe'ach  trees  were  set  out.  .  ■  . 

■        PLowin/ and  planting  occupied  the  greater  part  .of,  April  and  May.  Tno  _ 
root  crops  followed  the  grain  crop,  while  corn,  pumpkins,  and  melons -were  _ 
planted  in  June.  Before  and  after. planin?  were  the  chief-  seasons  .or  Burning 
brush  and  roiling  up  log-heaps.  During  late  May  the  sheep  *  ere  -ashed  and 
sheared  for  the  wool,  which. was  later  turned  into  home-made  clothing. 

/■  ■."'  Between  seeding  and  harvest  the  *ork  of  clearing  went  on.  Loes  -ere  pre- 
pared for  the  mill  and  for  the  buildings  during  the  following  winter,,  when  the 
snow  greatly  lightened  the  work  of  hauling.  This  -as  also  the  season  for  all  ■ 
kinds  of miscellaneous  summer  work,  such  as  cultivating  the  root  crops,  repair- 
ing fences  and  buildings,  petting  simple  home-made  tools  and. conveniences  re- 
paired for  the  harvest,  and  grubbing  of  stumps.  For  the  rough- work  of  logging 
and  cultivating,  oxen  or  horses  were  used.  Horses  were  much  more  expensive 

than  oxen.  ' 

Fhen  the  harvesting  began  all  other  work  was  suspended  until  the  crops 
of  hay,  rye',  fall  wheat,  etc.,  were  safely  housed.  The  scythe  and  cradle  were 
used  for- cutting.  Hired  help  was  very  scarce  and  uncertain,  so  farmers  help.- 
ed  one  another,  one  cutting  and  another  binding,  one  loading. and  another  build- 
ing the  load  and  the  stack.  As  there  were  not  barns  enough  the  crops  were 
usually  left.in-the  fields  protected  by  a  covering  of  thatch. 

After, the  harvest  the  autumn  plowing  began  and  the  grain,  was  sown.  The  ■  ; 
threshing  of  the  main  crops  continued  at  intervals  as  time  permitted  or  need 
required  during  the  autumn  and  winter. '  At  first  only  a  flail  was  used  to  beat 
out  the  grain.  Some  experience  was  necessary  to  acquire  an  easy  and  effective 
swing.  Later  when  the  farmers  had  oxen  and  horses,  they  often  used  to  tramp  • 
out  the  grain  in  the  old  Biblical  style.  The  chaff,  was  blown  away  by  winnow- 
ing it  in  a  stiff  breeze. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested  during  August  and  September,  corn  during 
October,  and  pumpkins,  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  during  late  October.  The  lat- 
ter foods  were  stored  in  pits  due  in  the  earth  in  a  dry  spot.  They  were  insul- 
ated with  straw  and  covered 'with  straw  and  dirt  two  or  three  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  late  autumn  hors  were  killed,  dressed,  and  salted. 

■The  .women  prepared'  the  flax  and  wool  and  made  a  very'  durable  kind  .of  • 
cloth  called  'linsey-woolsey'  from  a  combination  of  linen  and 'woolen  threads. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  work  was  over,  it  was  possible  for  the  community' 
to  indulge  in  social  gatherings  or  bees.  There  were  bees  for  corn-husking, 
apple-paring,  logging,  barn-raising,  and  various  other  special  purposes. 
Neighbors  far  and  near  were  invited.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  refresh- 
ments. The  work  was  accompanied  by  much  mirth  and  strenuous  competition. 
After  the  duties  of  the  been  were  ended,  the  young  men  indulged  in  trials  of 
strength,  while  their  elders  discussed  the  crops,  prices,  politics,  end  the  • 
prospects  of  the  coming  year.  The  older  women  gossipped  while  the  younger 
ones  engaged  in  the  country  dances.  The  bees  were  the  chief  social  occasions 
of  the  year.  Other  centers-  of  meeting  were  the  mill,  the  store,  the  chapel, 
or  the  meeting-place. 

In  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  the  settlers  cut  and  hauled  wood, 
took  saw  logs  to  the  mill,  grists  to  be  ground,  corn  and  other  produce  to  be 
sold  or  exchanged.  For  a  long  time  the  means  of  conveyance  both  summer  and 
winter  was  the  sled.  Sometimes  travelling  mechanics,  with  or  without  a  ped- 
dler's pack,  came  through  the  district  stopping  here  and  there  to  make  or  mend 
implements  or  supply  small  household,  weres  and  articles.  Tith  an  axe,  a  saw, 
an  auger,  a  chisel,  and  a  draw-knife,  a  man  skilled  in  the  use  of*  tools  could 


produce  a  great  variety  of  implements  and  articles  of  household  service. 

Hog-pens,  chicken-houses,  and  cattle-sheds  were  also  constructed  by  the 
farmers.  Then  time  and  money  permitted,  the  furnishings  of  the  house  vere  con- 
siderably increased.  Movable  bedsteads  vere  made,  and  chairs,  the  bottoms  of 
which  vere  fitted  with  rushes,  willov ,  or  thin  strips  of  wood. 

The  women  attended  to  the  makinp  of  all  garments  in  addition  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  cloth  itself.  Shoes  were  made  and  mended  at  home. 

Considerable  time  was  taken  up  now  and  then  by  attendinp  the  'training' 
as  the  militia  service  of  the  time  was  called. 

(The  preceding  notes  were  taken  mainly  from  Adam  Shortt's  "Life  of  the 
Settler  in  Western  Canada  Before  the  War  of  1812,"  1914.  While  pertaining 
more  especially  to  southern  Ontario,  the  life  of  the  settler  in  the  non-French 
parts  of  Quebec  along  the  Ottawa  River.  The  f ollov ing  account  is  from  a  pam- 
phlet written  in  1882,  entitled  "Life  on  the  Border  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  and 
quoted  in  Richard  C.  Ellsworth's  "The  Settlement  of  the  North  Country,"  chap- 
ter VI  of  Volume  V  of  "History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  published  in  1934  by 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.) 

A  Pioneer  Cabin  and  Its  Equipment 

"The  cabin  was  built  of  medium-sized  logs,  some  twenty-four  feet  lonr  and 
eighteen  feet  in  width.  There  was  only  one  room.  The  floor  consisted  of  loose 
puncheons.  There  was  no  hearth  or  fire-place,  only  a  place  for  each,  and  a 
backing  of  rude  stonework  against  the  lops  at  one  end.  At  the  foot  of  this, 
on  the  ground,  the  fire  was  built,  and  the  smoke  gradually  found  its  way... 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ridfe  of  the  roof.  There  was  no  window,  only  a  place  cut 
throurh  the  lop  wall  on  the  side  opposite  the  door.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
rough  boards....  There  was  no  piazza... no  vell,  no  cistern,  no  cellar  nor  out- 
buildings of  any  kind....  V*e  had  no  oven  until  one  war  built  the  second  year 
out-of-doors,  all  the  baking  was  done  in  the  baker,  or  on  flat  tin  surfaces 
placed  at  an  angle  to  the  fire.  A  door  was  constructed  and  hung  upon  wooden 
hinges,  with  a  wooden  latch  opened  from  without  by  a  leather  strinr.  Then 
three  rindov  sash  were  bought  and  glass  was  set....  Next  a  common  table  with 
crossed  legs  was  constructed  for  every-day  use,  and  it  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose for  ten  or  more  years.  Then  a  fire-place  was  built  by  laying  down  a  good 
solid  hearth  of  flat  stones,  and  on  this  a  chimney  was  constructed. . .and  the 
stone  work  carried  up  to  the  attic  floor.  From  there  the  chimney  was  con- 
structed to  the  ridge,  and  a  couple  of  feet  above,  out  of  straight  cedar  sticks, 
some  two  or  three  inches  square,  laid  up  in  a  square  form  and  plastered  within 
and  rithout  with  clay,  to  render  it  fire-proof.  Then  a  floor  was  laid  of 
white. ash  planks,  sawed  in  a  mill,  but  unplaned.  The  cabin  itself  was  built 
of  rough  logs,  hewn  only  on  the  inside,  but  between  the  numerous  cracks 
straight  cedar  plugs  or  wedges. . .were  driven  in  between  the  logs  on  the  inside 
of  the  house.  This  kept  out  part  of  the  wind  and  the  cold,  but  to  make  the 
job  complete  moss  was  fathered  in  the  forest  and  driven  into  the  cracks  on  the 
outside  until  they  were  completely  filled.  Then  clay  r.ortar  was  plastered 
over  that  rendering  the  walls  of  the  cabin  impervious  to  the  cold.  The  fire- 
place would  hold  an  eirhth  of  a  cord  of  wood.  The  blazing  firs  so  illuminated 
the  interior  that  no  other  light  was  needed.  Readinn,  sewinr,  spinninp,  knit- 
ting, or  conversation  could  all  po  on  around  such  a  blaze,  and  the  occupants 
of  the  cabin  cared  not  whether  it  was  cold  outside.  The  fire-place  took  more 
than  fifty  cords  of  wood  to  feed  it." 

-  0  o  - 
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COUNTY  POO  -  ANCESTRAL  HOME  OF  THE  PATTERSONS 

The  Patterson  family  lived  at  Hillsborough,  County  Dora,  before  emigrat- 
ing to  Canada  in  the  month  of  April  I842.  The  following  account  is  found  under 
"Dora"  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  written  about  1377: 

"Dora,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  occupying 
the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  Antrim  and 
Belfast  Lough,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  V'.  by  the  county  Armagh.  Its 
area. . .covers  967  square  miles,  or  612, £09  acres.  The  coastline  is  very  irreg- 
ular, and  is  indented  by  several  loughs  and  bays.... 

"Mountains. . .a  range  of  hills  knorn...as  the  Mourne  Mountains. . .give  rise 
to  the  four  principal  rivers  -  the  Bann,  the  Lagan,  the  Annacloy,  and  the  Merry. 
The  highest  peak... is  2796  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.... 

"Springs.  -  Dora  is  celebrated  for  its  holy  ■••ells  and  mineral  springs.... 
The  Struel  springs. . .v ere  regarded  as  possessing, . .miraculous  porers....  Cir- 
cuits on  the  knees  are  made  round  the  v:ells.... 

"The  scenery  of  the  county  is  pleasantly  diversified,  the  people  are  in- 
telligent and  comparatively  "ell  educated. . .and  there  is  a  thriving  independ- 
ence vhich  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  outside  the  province  of  Ulster. 

"Minerals.  -  There  are  several  quarries  of  fine  sandstone....  Limestone 
is  not  very  general....  Granite  occurs  in  many  places  in  detached  masses.... 

"Soil.  -  The  predominating  soil  is  a  loam  of  little  depth....  Bops,  though 
frequent,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the  population. 

"The  number  of  oraers  (in  1875)  of  less  than  1  acre  numbered  1460,  or  40| 
per  cent.,  that  of  all  Ulster  being  £3  per  cent.  As  in... Antrim  and  Armagh, 
the  value  of  land  in  Dora  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
province. . . . 

"Agriculture.  -  Of  the  total  area. . .610,740  acres. . .there  are  339,541 
acres  under  tillage,  187,602,  in  pasture,  and  12,027  under  wood....  There  are 
many  landed  proprietors  rho  hold  large  tracts  in  their  own  hands.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  laboring  population  is  orderly  and  industrious.  Their  dvellings 
are  better  constructed  and  furnished  than  those  for  a  similar  class  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland....  The  land  is  well  cultivated.  The  farms  are  in  some  dis- 
tricts small,  but  the  effect  of  emigration  has  been  to  consolidate  the  holdings. 

"The  breed  of  horses. . .some  of  the  best  racers  in  Irelend  have  been  bred 
in  this  county.  The  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  small  hardy  race,  is  confined  to 
the  mountains.  The  various  other  kinds  of  sheep  have  been  much  improved... 
Hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  for  the  Belfast  market.... 

"Alon?  with  Tyrone,  the  county  grows  the  largest  extent  of  flax  in  Ireland, 
and  the  largest  extent  of  the  other  cereals  of  any  county  in  Ulster.... 

"Fisheries.  -  These  are  not  developed  as  they  might  be....  In  1850  there 
were  1468  vessels  and  £640  hands. 

"Administration.  -  The  county  is  divided  into  1/  baronies,  70  parishes, 
and  1258  tora -lands. . .. 

"Population.  -  The  general  decrease  of  population  in  the  province  of  Uls- 
ter between  the  census  of  1851  and  that  of  1371  indicates  a  percentage  of  8  3/4, 
vhile  that  of  this  county  amounts  to  13  1/2." 

In  1851  the  population  •■as320,c,17;  in  1871,  277, 29^-  Of  these  in  1871, 
83,003  were  Catholics,  60,868  vere  Episcopalians,  116,017  were  Presbyterians, 
12,406  rere  of  other  faiths;  45,792  vere  illiterate.  Fifteen  torn  had  from 
1225  to  9562  population,  but  Hillsborough  vas  smaller  than  any  of  these. 
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County  Down  was  considered  the  most  advanced  county  of  Ulster,  and  Ulster 
was  the  most  advanced  of  the  four  provinces  cf  Ireland.   The  Census  Commission- 
era  of  1841  divided  the  house  accomodations  of  Ireland  into  four  classes,  the 
lowest  comprising  all  mud  cabins  rith  only  one  room.  This  fourth  class  consist- 
ed of  buildings  absolutely  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man;  "yet  it 
appeared  from  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  that  in  Down,  the  most  favoured 
county  in  this  respect,  24  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  houses  of  this 
class,  whilst  in  Kerry  the  proportion  was  66  per  cent." 

Relieious  tensions  ran  high  in  County  Down,  as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  ac- 
companied by  frequent  petty  outbreaks  between  the  two  parties. 

"Such  a  case  occurred  in  July  I848.  The  so-called  Battle  of  Dolly's  Brae, 
that  took  place  in  that  month,  ras  a  skirmish  between  Ribboamen  (Catholics)  and 
Orangemen  (Protestants) .  The  Orangemen  of  Dorn  had  arranged  to  pay  their  grand- 
master...a  visit  as. ..Tollymore  Park.   Their  road  ran  through  a  defile  known 
as  Dolly's  Brae,  and  the  pass  round  which  many  Roman  Catholics  dwelt  had  been 
the  traditional  battlefield  of  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen.   The  Orangemen  with 
their  banners  and  lilies  succeeded  in  passing  the  defile  without  any  conflict, 
but  on  their  return  home,  shouting  cnti-Catholic  songs  and  exultant  at  the  ap- 
parent reluctance  of  the  Catholics  to  meddle  rith  them,  hostilities  broke  out. 
Four  Ribbonmen  were  shot  dead  and  forty  others  vounded,  and  the  Orangemen  pro- 
ceeded to  sack  and  burn  the  houses  of  their  opponents  end  to  murder  at  least 
one  inoffensive  person.   This  incident  led  to  the  prohibition  of  party  proces- 
sions."  (From  pp.  207  and  307  of  G.  Locker-Lar.pson's  "A  Consideration  of  the 
State  of  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  London,  Constable  &  Co.,  1907.) 

Hillsborough 

The  Patterson-Kirk  family  in  1842  lived  at  Hillsborough,  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Belfast,  Ireland's  second  largest  city  in  I84I,  when  it  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  76,441.  The  following  account  of  Hillsborough  is  from  Samuel  Lewis' 
"A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland....",  two  volumes,  London,  1837: 

"Hillsborough,  an  incorporated  market-town. . .and  a  parish,  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Iveagh...l6  miles... from  Dornpatrick,  and  70|...from  Dublin;  contain- 
ing 6386  inhabitants,  of  which  number,  1/53  are  in  the  town.  This  olace... de- 
rived its  present  name  from  a  castle  erected  by  Sir  Arthur  Hill  in  the  reira 
of  Chas.  I...  The  castle  is  of  great  strength  and  is  defended  by  four  bastions 
commanding  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus:  it  is  still  kept 
up  as  a  royal  garrison. . .and  is  also  used  as  an  armory  for  the  yeomanry.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  army  of  Wa.  III.  encamoc-d  under  its  walls...  Th- 
torn,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a  hill,  consists  of  one 
principal  and  three  smaller  streets,  and  contains  214  houses,  many  of  which  are 
of  handsome  appearance;  it  is  well  paved,  partially  lighted,  and  amply  suoolied 
with  rater  conveyea  by  pipes  from  the. . .hills. .. .  Races  are  held... and  are' keot 
up  rith  great  spirit.  The  course. . .about  two  miles  from  the  town,  -inds  round 
the  base  of  a  hill,  :rom  the  summit  of  which  spectators  have  an  excellent  view 
...  ine  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  is  carried  on,  chiefly  for  the  Belfast 
merchants;  an  extensive  ale  brewery  was  established  in  1810,  and  a  very  large 
till       V11  1?26"-2nd  in  *»"•  "°rks...Z.0  men  are  rerularly  employe!.  The 
Lagan  canal,  pr.sses  vithin  a  mile  of  the  town....  The  market  is  on  Tednesdey! 

-rkeSpLcriilpacLS:.!^^  ^^  *  **"  *"  **"  "*  *>"*   ^ 

«♦  +>1In  19*X  Kpsborough  parish  had  2286  population;  the  town,  544.  The  castle 

Se£L  ?ri  TV'  ^  r"  the  °fficial  r"i^ce  of   the  Governor  of  Northern 
Ireland  (lister).  The  parish  had  S493  acres,  of  which  63  were  water. 
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PATTERSON  PEDIGREE 


See  explanation  at  end  of  pedigree. 

P  William  Patterson,  1815-1892. 
PA  James  Patterson,  I838-I913. 
PAA  William  John  Patterson,  1872-' 39 
PAB  George  Trelford  Patterson, '74-' 
PABA'  Lena  Olivia  P.  (Caldwell),  '07- 
PABAA  Goorge  Thomas  Caldwell,  1930- 
PABAB  Bessie  Jane  Caldwell,  1931- 
PABAC  John  Ivan  Caldwell,  1932- 
PABAD  Alexander  Patterson  Caldwell 
PABAE  Mary  Eva  Ann  Caldwell,  1937- 
PABAF  Noreen  Elda  Caldwell,  1938- 
PABB  Mary  Eileen  P.  (Moon),  1914- 
PABC  Myrtle  Elizabeth  Patterson, '  1  - 

PABD  Bernice  Irene  Patterson,  19 - 

PAC  Elizabeth  Mary  Patterson, '76-' 46. 
PAD  Sarah  M.  P.  (Best),  1873- 
PAE  Annie  Olivia  Patterson,  1880- 
PAF  Frederick  James  Patterson,  1833- 
PAG  Lome  Thomas  Patterson, '  89- '32. 
PB  Olivia  Patterson  (Hughes) , '40-' 16. 
PBA  William  Hughes,  1874- 
PBAA  James  Albert  Hughes,  1903-1934. 
PBAB  John  Edward  Hughes,  1905- 
PBABA  Elsie  Carole  Hughes,  1939- 
PBAC  Leona  Maud  Hughes,  1913-1915. 
PBAD  Annie  Luena  Hughes,  1915-1939. 
PBB  Alexander  Hughes,  1376- 
PBBA  Rex  Hughes,  1913-* 
PBBB  Helen  Hughes,  1914-* 
PBBC  Olivia  Hughes,  1916-* 
PBBD  Edward  Hughes,  1917-* 
PBBE  Lila  Mae  Hughes,  1919-* 
PBC  John  Kirk  Hughes,  1879- 
PBCA  Elizabeth  Ann  H.  (Brandon) , "22- 
PBCAA  John  Paul  Brandon,  1948- 
PBCAB  Max  William  Brandon,  1949- 
PBCB  Beverley  K.  H.  ("Bruce)-,  1926- 
PBCC  Barbara  Irene  Hughes,  1923- 
PBD  Annie  ?.  H.  (Stoutenburg) , '82- 
PBDA  Albert  Stoutenburg,  1909-* 
PBDB  Clare  Stoutenburg,  1913-* 
PBDC  Jean  S.  (Cooney),  1915-* 
PBDD  Clifford  Stoutenburg-,  1919-* 
PC  Eliza  Jane  Patterson,  1842-1897. 
PD  John  Patterson,  1SU-1909. 
PDA  Leonard  Patterson,  1870- 

PDAA  Lloyd  Patterson,  1 -* 

PDAB  Kelvin  Patterson,  1 -* 

PDB  William  Patterson,  1872- 

PDC  Margaret  P.  (Patterson),  1874- 


PDD  Priscilla  Patterson  (Sullivan) , '76- 

PDDA  Gerald  Sullivan,  1904 -* 

PDDB  Raymond  Sullivan,  1906- * 

PDE  Sadie  Patterson,  1878-* 

PDF  John  Tobias  Patterson,  1380- 

PDG  Lydia  Patterson,  1882-1904. 

PDH  Maude  Patterson  (Voyce) ,  1886-* 

PDI  Harvie  Patterson,  1886-     twin 

PDJ  Hannah  Patterson,  1388-1906,  twin. 

PE  Mary  Patterson  (Patterson) ,  1346- 

1917;  married  Richardson  Patterson. 

For  her  descendants,  see  RB. 
PF  William  Patterson,  1346-1847,  twin. 
PG  Jemima  Patterson  (McKeown) , '43-' 93. 
PGA  Mary  Elvira  M.  (Carnochan),  1873- 
PGB  Margaret  Florence  McKeown,  1375- 
PGC  Herbert  Donald  McKeown,  1S73-* 
PGD  Frederick  Neil  McKeown,  1381-* 
PGDA  John  McKeown,  1912 -* 
PGDB  Lillian  McKeown  (Dumbrille) , '15-* 
PGE  John  Reuben  McKeown,  1834-* 
PGF  Campbell  McKeown,  18S7-* 
PGG  James  Thomas  McKeown,  1390-1891. 
PGH  Sara  McKeown,  1390-1891,  a  twin 
PH  Ann  Patterson,  1851-1872. 
PI  William  Patterson,  1853-1928. 
PIA  Edith  May  Patterson,  1892- 
PIB  Effie  Helena  P.  (Jackson),  1894- 
PIBA  William  Harlow  Jackson,  Jr.,  '22- 
PIBB  Audrey  Marilyn  Jackson,  1924- 
PIBC  Lorna  Ruth  Jackson,  1926- 
PJ  Margaret  Patterson,  1856-1930. 


Explanations:  An  underlined  figure  in  a 
date  indicates  the  exact  date  is  not 
known.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  full 
information  is  lacking.  Married  daught- 
ers' names  are  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
The  date  following  a   name  is  the  year 
of  birth;  a  second  date,  of  death.  Full- 
er information  on  each  person  is  found 
later  under  his  or  her  index  letters. 

PE,  Mary  Patterson,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  descendants  by  far:  S  child- 
ren, 18  grandchildren,  38  great  grand- 
children, and  6  great  great  grandchild- 
ren, totaling  70  descendants. by  1950. 
These  70  were  by  only  3  of  her  8  child- 
ren: 16  by  RBA,  William,  1870-1921;  27 
by  Hary.Lucinda  P.  (Lawson) ,  RBC,  1875- 
1938;  and  19  by  RBF,  Annie  Olivia  P. 
(Lawson),  1881-1942. 
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PATTERSON  FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  Pattersons,  Laweons,  Parkers,  Hugheses,  Stoutenburgs, 
McKeowne,  and  others  are  descendants  of  William  Patterson  (1815- 
1892)  and  Mark  Kirk  who  arrived  in  Canada  in  1842  from  their  old 
home  at  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Ireland. 

In  indexing  the  members  of  the  Patterson  family,  capital  let 
ters  have  been  used  as  follows:  P,  for  the  earliest  known  ancest- 
or (William,  above);  PA,  for  the  first  child,  James;  PB,  for  the 
second,  Olivia;  PC,  for  the  third  child;  PAA,  for  the  first  child 
of  PA;  PAB,  for  the  second  child  of  PA,  etc. 

P  William  Patterson  was  born  about  1815  of  unknown  parentage, 

probably  in  or  near  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  north  Ireland. 
His  father  was  probably  a  linen  weaver  by  trade,  for  that  is  the 
occupation  which  William  learned.   The  father  had  a  sister  who 
emigrated  to  Thornton,  Ontario,  after  1842.   She  married  a  Mr. 
Fmlay  either  in  Ireland  or  Canada,  and  has  descendants,  among 
whom  was  William  J.  Finlay  of  Cookstown,  Simcoe  County,  Ontario. 
In  1837  or  early  1838  William  Patterson  married  Mary  Zirk  of  un- 
known parentage.   It  was  probably  the  thought  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  the  New  World  that  led  them  to  emigrate.   They  left 
Hillsborough  about  April  10,  1842  with  three  children,  Elisa  Jane 

^lnf  ?n}7   tW0  W6eke  old*  Jt   is  rels*ed  that  the  mother  washed 
tae  baby  s  clothes  in  the  ocean  and  pinned  them  to  her  own  cloth- 
ing until  they  dried.   Such  were  conditions  on  a  crowded  emigrant 
ship.  They  were  fortunate  to  leave  Ireland  before  the  potato  fam- 
ine struck  in  1845,  causing  hundreds  of  thousands  to  die  and  oth- 
ers to  emigrate.   They  were  six  weeks  on  the  Atlantic,  arriving 
in  Canada  about  May  22,  1842.   They  made  their  way  to  Thornton? 
Simcoe  County  Ont .  Their  route  had  probably  taken  them  uo  the 
nUDl       tnC%     °  llontre81'  ^ence  up  the  same  river  and  across  Lake 
untano  to  Toronto,  thence  northwest  over  Yonge  Street  to  Thcrn- 
hv     wVe  I      iam  occasionally  helped  some  weaver  who  lived  near- 
8«t+?ni   ?  nmS  TS  mainly  devoted  to  farming  and  the  life  of  a 
lilt  Zl^r.   ?  CanadV"ey  ha1  ^  more  children,  making  10.   Mary  is 
nllt   ■   r  °  haIe  Ut  8  lanp  in  her  life'  s£  coal  oil  did  not 
was  fif?«?ASe  untilAer  children  were  old  enough  to  use  it.   She 
was  afraid  to  use  it  herself,  and  so  let  her  family  light  the 

neaf  Thn^t1942  they  Settled  firSt  near  Cookstown  and  later  moved 
IrelaS °fSJ °n'  SlX  ^l"  north.   They  were  Protestants  both  ?n 
filllS  d?^   C8TDfda;oB  oth  £re  D™d  in  the  Thornton  eemeUry. 
daigh??r  M«rvinwhUly  1892  a?d  Ms^  ^  April  1895.   They  left  their 

Miy  Sffc* l™ g^tSS1^.?^^!  little  ™  - 

ton  he  married  I'srv  Trpif^    „-p  m£        Z  r  -aprii   ib/o  at    Ihorn- 

Ont.,    Oct      12      lfllft  f °5d    °f  Thornton,    who  was  born  at    Loretta, 

5*  ran   ill*       Marv  ™R  thf     ff^  J3eor^e   Telford,    and  his  wife, 
whom  wele  born  Pn  Ireland      "™  dB^er  °f  this  couple,    both    of 
ship      Simcoe   L  nt,      i  f,    „l,e°rf   8nd    &arah   came    to  Adjala   town- 
hadPio  children     of\Zl\lt1T  famili6S'      Ls^r   they  married   and 
cnnaren,    of  whom  3  were   living  in  October,    1941,    namely: 
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Jonas  Trelford  and  William  Trelford,  both  of  Tare,  Ont . ,  end  Mrs. 
Frank  Dean,  of  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto,  Cnt .   The  7  deceased  mem- 
bers were  Mary,  Thomas,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Joseph  Collerd),  Elizabeth 
(Mrs.  James  Chapman),  Phoebe  (Mrs.  George  Kennedy),  John,  and 
George.   George  Trelford,  the  father,  had  emigrated  when  he  was 
an  infant.   James  Patterson's  obituary  notice,  following  his  death 
on  Oct.  14,  1913,  reads  as  follows:  "Late  Mr.  Patterson.   Mr. 
James  Patterson,  an  old  and  respected  resident  of  Oro,  passed  away 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  14th,  after  a  lingering  illness  borne 
with  greet  patience.   The  funeral  on  the  16th  to  the  Methodist 
Church  and  cemetery  was  largely  attended,  the  Rev.  R.  Toye  con- 
ducting the  service.   The  pall-bearers  were  Messrs.  Cockburn,  John 
and  James  Brandon,  Robert  Slesser,  John  Livingstone,  end  James 
Lauder.   Mr.  Patterson  wes  born  at  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1838,  and  in  the  year  1942  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Canada,  settling  at  Cookstown,  later  removing  neer  Thorn- 
ton. He  came  to  Oro  in  the  year  1869  and  SGttlcd  on  the  farm 
where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife  died  in  June, 
1912.   He  leaves  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  name- 
ly: John  of  Highland,  Alberta;  Geo.  and  Mrs.  W.R.  Best  of  Edgar, 
Elizabeth,  Annie,  Fred,  and  Lome  at  home.  His  brother,  Mr.  Wm. 
Patterson  of  Toronto,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Richardson  Patterson 
of  Elmvale,  and  Mies  Margaret  Patterson  of  Toronto,  and  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Matthew  Lawson  of  Elmvale,  attended  the  funeral."  Edgar  is 
in  Oro  township,  Simco6  County,  about  20  miles  north  of  Thornton. 

PAA  William  John  Patterson,  born  March  30,  1872  at  Edgar,  Ont.,' 

where  all  the  family  of  7  were  born.   "As  a  young  man  he 
went  to  western  Canada  and  spent  some  time  at  Weyburn,  Sask.  Lat- 
er he  went  to  Alberta,  where  he  did  homesteading  duties  on  a  half 
section  of  land.   He  and  three  other  men  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  prsiri6  in  a  country  which  was  not  even  surveyed  at  the  time. 
Those  men  were  the  pioneers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  soon 
others  followed  and  before  long  the  little  town  of  Delia  sprang 
up,  the  railroad  came  in,  and  in  a  short  time  this  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  wheat  growing  parts  of  the  West.  He  remained  13 
years  when,  owing  to  poor  health,  he  sold  his  property  and  travel- 
ed on  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  time  to  recuperate.   Later  he 
returned  to  Edgar,  11  miles  from  Bsrric,  Ont.,  to  reside  with  his 
brother  Lome  and  sisters  Elizabeth  end  Annie.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  athletic  sports,  particularly  football,  being  presid- 
ent of  the  Edgar  teem  when  it  won  the  Ross  Trophy  in  1923.  He  wes 
fond  'of  fishing  and  hunting  and  was  a  member  of  the  Edgar  Hunt 
Club.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  United  Church.   After  Lornc  died 
in  1932  John  roeneged  the  old  farm  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
hie  crops  and  fine  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  He  died, 
still  single,  on  Nov.  13,  1939."  So  wrote  his  sister  Elizabeth. 

PAB  George  Trelford  Patterson,  born  June  3,  1874.   About  1906  he 

married  Florence  Eva  Shelswell.   "George  is  a  miller  by  trade 
and  wes  in  business  for  a  number  of  years  in  Edgar,  later  going 
to  Merchmont,  near  Orillie,  where  he  operated  a  large  mill  run  by 
water  power.   When  the  indoor  work  and  dust  of  the  mill  began  to 
tell  on  his  health  he  turned  to  farming,  buying  a  farm  back  near 
Edgar,  his  old  home,  where  he  remained  for  5  years.   Then,  selling 
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his  farm,  stock,  and  implements,  he  bought  a  general  store  in  Ed- 
gar, Ont . ,  where  he  carried  on  business  for  11  years.   By  this 
time  his  eldest  daughter,  Lena,  was  being  married  and  the  other 
3  girls  were  getting  well  through  public  school.   Since  there  was 
no  high  school  in  the  village,  they  thought  it  best  to  move  to 
town  and  give  them  a  chancel   So  they  sold  their  store  in  the 
country  and  bought  a  home  in  town  st  Orillia  end  quite  near  to  the 
Collegiate  there,  where  the  girls  finished  their  education.   They 
also  had  a  better  chance  to  get  music  lessons."   George  and  his 
wife  are  United  Church  members.   They  have  4  children,  daughters. 
PABA  Lena  Olivia  Patterson,  born  Dec.  17,  1907  at  Edgar,  Ont. 
Lena  married  there  on  Mar.  30,  1929,  Ivan  H.  Caldwell  of 
Barrie,  Ont.,  who  was  born  on  Jan.  9,  1903  at  Kemperfeldt  (Barrie) 
the  son  of  Theodocis  Perkhouse  and  Thomas  F.  Caldwell.   In  1940 
she  wrote:  "After  public  school  and  one  year  of  a  business  course 
I  helped  my  parents  as  clerk  in  their  general  store  at  Edgar  until 
I  married.  Ly  uncle,  Win.  a.   Best,  was  my  one  end  only  tGecher  all 
through  my  school  days.   I  am  very  fond  of  music  and  was  organist 
in  the  Sunday  School  and  United  Church  at  Edgar  and  Thornton.  The 
farm  we  have  rented  is  150  acres  end  is  2  miles  northwest  of  Thorn- 
ton.  To  the  south  of  Thornton  about  3  miles  is  the  old  log  home 
still  standing,  where  my  grandfather  James  Patterson  lived  at  one 
time.  He   have  lived  near  Thornton  since  1929.   Prior  to  our  mar- 
riage Ivan  was  an  operator,  1922-25,  in  the  mines  at  Sowganda, 
Ont.,  end  also  spent  some  time  in  British  Columbia.   We  ere  very 
fond  of  farming  and  with  our  6  children  are  very  happy."  Thev  ere 
members  of  the  United  Church. 

?f?f£  -eorge  Th0II,6S  Caldwell,  born  Mar.  27,  1930  at  Thornton,  Ont. 
ItSto  -?essie  Jene  Caldwell,  born  July  5,  1931  et  Thornton.  Ont. 
£fr?r  Jonn  Ivan  Caldwell,  born  Aug.  7,  1932  at  Thornton,  Ont. 
?7?72  £lexander  Patterson  Caldwell,  born  Feb.  14,  1935  at  Barrie. 
SiSii  n8ry  ^/nnCaldwell,  born  Hay  1,  1937  at  Allendale,  Ont. 
PABAF  Horeen  Elda  Caldwell,  born  July  17,  1938  at  Allandele,  Ont. 

PABB  Mary  Eileen  Patterson,  born  Feb.  7,  1914  at  Edgar,  Ont.  In 
.   n  .J??0  sl}e  WTOte:    "After  a  business  course  at  the  hieh  school 
in  Orillia   I  worked  at  office  work  in  Orillia  for  8  vears.   On 
Vv?r"  C    '        39  at  0rillia  J   was  married  to  C.  Russell  Moon  and  sirce 
£2  o!7?i}lT6V\.S-B-  2'  "Minster,  Coldwater,  Ont  .   ?  mile s 
JtT      tUt&;     vVe  hsve  the  onl*   store  in  Warminster,  a  general 
?lS?  m  ^  k5??£  vS  .0n  the  S°  from  7  a.m.  until  11  p.m; 
PABC  Myrtle  EllzSbeth  Patterson,  born  191  .   In  1942  she  was  do- 

PATTO  '£*   ° ffl?6  Wor£  for  the  E«  Xon*  Ca-  0f  Orillia,  Ont. 

PABD  Bernice  Irene  Patterson,  born  19   .   In  1942  she  nie  6  vnr,. 

keeper  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  like  Myrtle  was  liv- 
ing at  home. 

?AC  ?4z^bcth  lfery  Patterson,  born  Aug.  8,  1876  et  Edgar.   She 
^prfl8"d  her  Eis^er  Annie  spent  most  of  their  lives  on  the  farm 
bul  r^SJT  t0rn'   EliZ£beth  once  spent  four  years  in  Toronto 
Soon  »ft,r  Lc™*   t0  aff1!ae  her  Share  of  the  dutie£  on  t^  farm, 
r    L    t  rnuddei1  desth  of  their  ^ther,  their  father  was 
h,  ^!      senous  illness.   The  two  daughters  carefullv  nure- 
\ee4 \   \n   ?i?f  ^eiT  t6Et  t0  relieve  hi£  suffering.   After  his 
A  few  ip«i:  13  they_remained  with  Fred  and  Lome  on  the  homestead. 
*  few  years  later  *red  bought  a  farm  nearby,  married,  c-nd  lived  on 
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it.   The  sisters  and  Lome  on  the  old  hone  place  were  soon  joined 
by  John  who  had  returned  fron  the  .Vest  in  poor  health.   Lome  was 
sick  for  many  months,  cared  for  by  hie  sisters.   After  his  death 
in  1932,  John  managed  the  farm  until  his  death  in  1939.   Thus  the 
two  sisters  were  left  alone,  but  fortunately  were  able  to  got  a 
good  foreman  until  the  farm  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1941  to  Mr. 
Vincent  Hayes.   The  sisters  bought  a  hone  at  19  Front  St.,  N.  Or- 
illis,  Ont.,  and  resided  there  after  July  28,  1941.   During  the 
war  they  were  kept  busy  boarding  some  war  workers  and  doing  Red' 
Cross  work.   Earlier,  v/hen  they  were  free  to  attend  to  getting 
exhibits  ready  for  the  fall  fairs,  they  took  quite  a  part  in  pro- 
viding articles  for  Barrie,  Orillia,  and  Oro  fairs,  winning  many 
prizes  for  broad  and  bun  baking,  pastry,  canning,  and  also  many 
kinds  of  needlework.   They  found  this  interesting  and  enjoyed  it 
very  much.   For  many  years  they  helped  with  the  work  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Edgar  branch  of  the  tfomens'  Institute.   They  also  did 
their  bit  by  knitting  for  the  Oro  Red  Cross  to  bo  sent  to  the  sol- 
diers.  During  the  summer  they  busied  themselves  caring  for  their 
chickens  and  flower  garden.   Formerly  they  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  later  the  Edgar  United  Church.   On  Apr.  8,  1946 
Elizabeth  died  very  suddenly,  aged  69,  after  a  stroke.   She  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Methodist  cemetery  at  Ed- 
gar . 
PAD   Sarah  Margeretta  Patterson,  born  May  30,  1878  at  Edgar,  Ont. 

On  Apr.  2,  1902  she  married  '.Villiam  R.  Best  of  Edgar,  a 
school  teacher.   He  was  born  at  Ivy,  Simcoe  County,  Ont.,  Apr.  23, 
1866,  to  Ann  McMaster  and  «7illiam  Best.   Since  1907  they  have  liv- 
ed at  Box  20,  Edgar.   They  have  no  children. 

PAE  Annie  Olivia  Patterson,  born  June  13,  188C.  Many  of  her  ac- 
tivities are  described  above,  for  she  lived  with  Elizabeth 
until  her  death  in  1946.   After  the  farm  was  sold  in  April  1941 
they  spent  3  months  at  the  homes  of  their  brothers  George,  in  Or- 
illia, and  Fred,  at  Oro  station,  later  moving  to  Orillia.   Their 
new  home  had  a  nice  little  garden  and  borders  of  flowers  which  the 
two  sisters  liked  to  work  amongst.   After  Elizabeth's  death  Annie 
had  a  young  lady  boarder  and  later  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  for 
company.   She  was  greatly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  but  had  h6r  two 
brothers  and  their  wives  living  in  Orillia.  Her  health  has  not 
been  good  recently. 
PAF  Frederick  James  Patterson,  born  Jan.  15,  1833  at  Edgar.   On 

Mar.  23,  1921  at  Guthrie,  Ont.,  he  married  Margaret  Gilchrist 
of  Guthrie,  who  was  born  there  Oct.  2,  1884,  to  Mary  Campbell  end 
Alexander  Gilchrist.   He  farmed  -till  1946  r-nd  then  retired  to  308 
Mississega  St.,  .7.  Orillia,  Ont.   They  have  no  children.   They  are 
Presbyterians.   Their  farm  was  only  a  short  distance  from  where 
Fred  was  raised.   He  was  very  .much  interested  in  his  fine  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle,  his  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.  He  made  a  success 
of  his  100-acre  farm.   As  a  young  man  h6  spent  some  months  with 
his  brother  John  in  Alberts. 

PAG  Lome  Thomas  Patterson,  born  Mar.  17,  1889  at  Edgar.  Eearly 
all  his  life  was  spent  on  the  homestead  where  he  was  born. 


another  farm  nearby.   Lome  was  a  stalwart  man  six  feet  toil   but 
in  1927  he  developed  bone  trouble  in  his  knee.   This  illness  last- 
ed *or  5  years  and  proved  fatal  on  Nov.  14.  1932.  He  spent  sever- 
al periods  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Barrie.  He  was  very 
humorous  and  his  cheerful  disposition  made  him  s  favorite  and 
drew  many  friends  to  him.  He  adhered  to  the  United  Church  end 
was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Methodist  cemetery  at  idger. 

PB  Olivia  Patterson,  second  child  of  William  and  Mary,  was  born 

on  Apr.  29,  1840,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  when  2  years  old. 
At  Thornton,  Ont.,  on  liar.  11,  1874  she  married  John  Hughes  of 
Ivy,  Ont.,  who  was  born  on  Oct.  21,  1338  to  William  end  Ann  Hughes. 
He  was  born  in  ''County  Down,  Ireland,  and  proud  of  it,  according 
to  PBB,  but  in  Dublin,  according  to  PBD.   Olivia  died  in  Grand 
Valley,  Ont.,  Jan.  16,  1916  and  John,  inCreemore,  Oct.  9,  1914. 
H6  was  a  farmer  end  lived  at  New  Lowell,  Ont.,  and  Grand  Valley, 
Ont.   They  had  4  children,  the  first  3  born  at  Ivy,  Esse  township, 
Ont.   The  family  Bible  is  owned  by  PBB. 
PBA  William  Hughes,  born  Dec.  3,  1374.   On  Sept.  24,  1902  at  New 

Lowell,  Ont.,  he  married  Anne  Paddieon  of  that  place,  who 
was  born  at  Lisle,  Ont.,  Feb.  20,  1877,  to  Esther  Shaw  and  Albert 
Paddison.  He  lived  at  Creemore,  Stayner,  and  since  1936  at  H.R.2, 
Collingwood,  Ont.   They  had  4  children.  He  was  a  farmer. 
PBAA  James  Albert  Hughes,  born  July  5,  1903  at  Creemore,  Ont., 

He  died  July  10,  1934. 
PBAB  John  Edward  Hughes,  born  at  New  Lowell,  Ont.,  Dec.  24,  1905. 

He  married  Anne  M.  Hawton  and  farms  st  Collingwood,  Ont. 
PBABA  Elsie  Carole  Hughes,  born  on  June  1,  1939. 
PBAC  Leona  Maud  Hughes,  born  Nov.  17,  1913  at  Stayner,  Ont.   She 

died  in  December  1915. 
PBAD  Annie  Luena  Hughes,  born  at  Stayner,  Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1915. 

She  died  Dec.  31,  1939  as  a  result  of  a  car  accident.   She 

was  hit  by  a  truck  and  lived  just  a  few  hours. 
PBB  Alexander  Hughes,  born  Apr.  16,  1376  at  Ivy,  Ont.   At  Arthur, 

Ont.,  on  June  5,  1912  he  married  Mary  Jane  Buckland  in  the 
home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  G6org6  Banks.  He  was  a  veterinarian  and 
lives  at  Grand  Valley,  Ont.  He  had  5  children:  Rex,  born  Feb.  23, 
1913  at  Toronto;  Helen,  born  Aug.  23,  1914  at  Toronto;  Olivia, 
born  Jen.  23,  1916  st  Grand  Valley,  like  the  rest;  Edward,  born 
Msy  28,  1917;  and  Lila  Mae,  born  June  16,  1919.   Alex  has  the  old 
Patterson  family  Bible. 
PBC  John  Kirk  Hughes,  born  July  5,  1879  at  Ivy,  Ont.  He  married 

Lile  Markle  of  New  Lowell,  who  died  of  the  influenza.  On  Dec. 
28,  1920  he  married  Irene  Scott  of  Peterborough,  who  was  born  on 
Sept.  23,  1897  at  Gooderham,  Ont.,  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Cox  and  Gil- 
bert James  Scott.   John  is  an  automobile  dealer  and  lives  at  514 
teller  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont.  He  is  a  32°  Meson  and  is  e  member 
of  the  (St.  Andrews)  United  Church.  He  has  3  children,  daughters. 
PBCA  Elizabeth  Ann  Hughes,  born  June  29,  1922  at  Peterborough, 

ont.   On  Apr.  26,  1946  at  that  place  she  married  Max.  G. 
Brandon  of  Fenelon  Falls,  Ont.,  vjho  was  born  there  Oct.  31,  1902 
to  Elizabeth  Goulah  and  William  Brandon.  He  is  a  general  and  life 
insurance  man.   They  have  2  sons,  both  born  at  Peterborough:  John 
Paul,  on  Nov.  5,  1948;  and  Max  William,  on  Nov.  25,  1949. 
PBCB  Beverley  Zirk  Hughes,  born  Msy  15,  1926  at  Peterborough,  At 

that  place  on  July  16,  1949  she  married  Douglas  Ian  .Tallcce 
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Bruce  of  Toronto,  who  wee  born  Hov,  7,  1918  at  Beeverton,  Ont . , 
to  Florence  Lamport  and  Gillian  -Vallace  Bruce.  H6  i6  &  lawyer. 

PBCC   Barbara  Irene  Hughes,  born  Jan.  15,  1928  at  Peterborough, 

Ont  . 
PBD  Annie  Patterson  Hughes,  born  Nov.  24,  1882  at  New  Lowell, Ont. 

There  she  married  on  Mar.  3,  1905  Pred  17.  Stoutenburg  of 
Thornbury,  Ont.,  where  he  was  born  Nov.  22,  1386  to  Edward  and 
Maria  Stoutenburg.   Fred  is  a  farmer  and  dairy  owner,  end  lived 
at  Thornbury;  Tompkins,  Seek.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  end  since  1930 
at  Orangeville.  Ont.   They  have  4  children. 
PBDA  Albert  ntoutenbnrgi  Dec.  27,  1909  at  Toronto.   He  married 

Thelma  "^an  »Vyck. 
PBDB  Clare  i>outenburg.  born  June  25,  1913  at  Tompkins,  Seek., 

like  Jean  and  Clifford. 
PBDC  Jean  Stoutenburg,  born  Aug.  14,  1915.   She  married  Lee  Coon- 

ay.v 
PBDD  Clifford  Stoutenburg,  born  Jan.  6,  1919. 

PC  Eliza  Jane  Patterson,  born  March  27,  1842  in  Ireland.   When 

she  was  about  two  weeks  old  her  parents  emigrated  from  Hills- 
borough, County  Down,  to  Cooketown  and  Thornton,  Ont .   For  a  num- 
ber of  years  she  was  not  very  strong  and  required  special  care  at 
home.  Much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  sewing,  quilt-making,  knit- 
ting, rug-making,  crocheting,  and  other  fancy  work.   Jane  was  a 
lover  of  flowers  and  many  people  in  Thornton  stopped  in  passing 
to  admire  her  flower  garden.   She  also  specialized  in  house  plants 
She  had  a  fine  oleander  tree  which  was  much  admired  wh6n  in  bloom. 
She  had  somG  spinal  trouble  and  was  in  Toronto  for  treatment  when 
she  died  in  1897.   She  was  buried  in  Union  Cemetery  at  Thornton. 

PD  John  Patterson,  born  Mar.  25,  1844  at  Thornton,  Ont.   In  1968 
he  married  at  Clover  Hill,  Ont.,  Susan  Cain  of  that  place  who 
was  born  there  on  Jan.  9,  1843  to  Rebecca  Hutchison  and  James 
Cain.   John  was  a  farmer  at  Thornton.  He  died  8t  Toronto,  Jan. 
21,  1909.  He  had  lOchildren,  all  born  at  Thornton,  1970-1888. 
PDA  Leonard  Patterson,  born  in  1870,  married  Belle  Bray  end  had 

2  children.   They  live  at  McRobert ' s  St.,  Humber  Bay,  Ont., 

near  Toronto. 
PDAA  Lloyd  Patterson,  lives  with  his  parents. 
PDAB  Kelvin  Patterson  in  1940  was  with  the  R.C.A.F.,  stationed 

at  Vancouver,  B.C. 
FDB  William  PatterEon,  born  in  1972.  He  remained  single. 
PLC  Margaret  Patterson,  born  July  1,  1874.   At  Toronto  on  Feb. 

16,  1912  she  married  David  Patterson  of  Toronto,  who  was  born 
Jan.  14,  1883  at  Lockerbie,  Dumfriesshire,  Sootland,  to  Jennet 
Brsckenridge  end  James  Patterson.   David  in  1940  was  working  for 
the  V7onder~Bread  Bakeries  in  Toronto  end  since  1935  had  lived  at 
253  Ossinsrton  i*.ve.,  Toronto.   They  had  no  children. 
PDD  Priscille  Patterson,  born  Mar.  25,  1376.   £he  married  Edward 

Sullivan,  who  was  killed  as  a  soldier  at  Vimy  Ridge,  France, 
Apr.  9,  1917.   They  had  2  sons. 
PDDA  G-erald  Sullivan,  born  Hov.  19,  1904.   In  .Vorld  .Var  II  he 

went  oversees. 
PDDB  Raymond  Sullivan,  born  Dec.  11,  1906. 
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PDE  Sadie  Patterson,  torn  Jan.  10,  1878;  remained  single. 

PDF  John  Tobias  Patterson,  torn  in  1880.  He  suffered  a  loss  of 

speech  due  to  a  war  disability  and  is  on  pension. 

born  c.  1882;  died  in  1904. 


He  received 

pensioned  . 

She  died  at 


Ont.,  in  Sept.,  1906,  aged  18. 


PE  Mary  Patterson,  1946-1917,  married  Richison  Pattison,  1945- 
1930,  who  took  the  name  of  Richardson  Patterson.   They  had 
7  children.   See  'Pattison  and  Patterson  Family  History." 

PF  William  Patterson,  a  twin  of  Mary,  was  born  Sept.  26,  1846. 

He  died  when  about  a  year  old,  in  1847, 
PG  Jemima  Patterson,  born  Oct.  16,  1848.   On  July  14,  1870  she 
married  Donald  McKeown  of  Barrie,  Ont.,  who  was  born  Apr.  3, 
1845  and  died  Jen.  11,  1922.   He  was  a  farmer  at  or  near  Bsrrie, 
and  Beeton,  Ont.   They  had  8  children.   Jemima  died  J8n.  21,1893 
and  was  buried  at  Beeton,  southwest  of  Cookstown  and  Thornton. 
PGA  Mary  Elvira  McKeown,  born  at  Berrie,  June  21,  1873.  On  Mar. 

so,  1920  at  Toronto  she  married  William  Carnochan  of  Sca- 
forth,  Ont.,  who  was  born  there  Nov.  22,  1874  to  Annie  McDougeld 
and  William  Carnochan.   They  farmed  and  lived  at  Seaforth.  They 
have  no  children.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Campbell  McKeown. 
PGB  Margaret  Florence  McKeown,  born  at  Barrie,  Ont.,  Oct.  10, 

1875.   In  1940  she  sent  the  dates  of  her  parents'  children's 
births  from  the  old  family  Bible.   She  then  wrote:  "No,  I  didn't 
go  around  the  world.   I  went  half  a  dozen  times  to  France,  Germ- 
any, Scotland,  England,  and  Holland  and  Belgium.   One  year  Jack, 
my  nephew,  and  I  went  to  the  passion  play  in  Obergsmmergau .   If 
only  this  terrible  war  would  end  we  might  travel  again,  but  all 
the  beautiful  Europe  is  going  to  be  destroyed  I  fear."   She  was 
then  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
PGC  Herbert  Donald  McKeown,  born  Feb.  11,  1878  at  Beeton,  Ont. 

In  1940  he  was  in  Toronto. 
PGD  Frederick  Keil  McKeown,  born  Sept.  19,  1881  at  Beeton,  Ont. 

In  1940  he  was  in  Toronto.  He  married  Emily  I  -  -  end  had 
2  children:  John,  born  Nov.  4,  1912;  and  Lillian,  born  Apr.  3, 
1915,  who  married  Oscar  Dumbrille  on  Oct.  20,  1939. 
PGE  John  Reuben  McKeown,  born  April  18,  1884  at  Beeton,  Ont.  In 

"1940  he  lived  in  Toronto. 
PGF  Campbell  McKeown,  born  Oct.  22,  1897.  He  married  Adeline 

Carnochan,  a  sister  of  the  husband  of  PGA. 
PGG  James  Thomas  McKeown,  a  twin,  born  June  8,  1890  at  Beeton. 

He  died  May  17,  1891. 
PGH  Sara  McKeown,  a  twin,  died  Jan.  18,  1991,  aged  7  months. 
PH  Ann  Patterson,  born  June  27,  1651  near  Thornton,  Ont.   She 
died  singl6  about  1872  and  was  buried  at  Thornton. 

PI  William  Patterson,  born  near  Thornton,  Ont.,  Oct.  24,  1953. 

On  Jan.  16,  1890  at  Toronto  he  married  Marie  Kennedy  of  Oak- 
ville,  Helton  County,  Ont.,  who  was  born  there  Sept.  17,  1851  to 
Eliza  Cochrane  and  John  Kennedy.   John  was  a  farmer,  born  in 
County  Down,  Ireland,  who  lived  at  Oakville.   William  lived  in 
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Toronto,  where  he  died  on  Apr.  15,  1928.   They  had  3  children,  ell 
torn  in  Toronto,  and  ell  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
PIA  Edith  May  Patterson,  born  July  20,  1892.   She  lives  at  67 

Clinton  St.,  Toronto,  Ont  .   She  is  single. 
PIB  Effie  Helena  Patterson,  horn  Sept.  10,~1894.   On  Sept.  21, 

1917  et  Toronto  sh6  married  William  Harlow  Jackson  of  Toronto, 
who  was  born  Ivov.  17,  1892  at  Cardinal,  Ont.,  to  Eve  Carson  and 
tfilliam  Leonard  Jackson.   Effie 's  husband  in  1940  was  the  business 
promotion  manager  of  a  publishing  company  and  they  lived  at  312 
Warren  Road,  forest  Hill  Village,  Toronto,  but  have  since  moved. 
They  are  members  of  the  United  Church  and  have  3  children,  all 
born  in  Toronto:  -Villiam  Harlow,  Jr.,  July  21,  1922;  Audrey  Mar- 
ilyn, Oct.  8,  1924;  end  Lorna  Ruth,  Sept.  18,  1926.  (See  below.) 
PIC   Lome  ^ossland  Patterson,  born  in  Toronto  Aug.  8,  1897,  where 

he  also  died  Hay  22,  1939.  He  wes  a  butcher  in  Toronto.  At 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  he  married  Fay  Henrich  of  Toronto.   They  had  one 
child,  Lome  Shirley,  born  Sec.  12,  1926  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
Fay  may  be  living.   Fay's  middle  name  is  Delta. 

?J  Margaret  Patterson,  born  May  26,  1856  at  Thornton,  Ont.   She 
remained  with  her  parents  on  the  farm  and  after  they  retired, 
moved  to  Thornton,  Ont.,  caring  for  them  in  their  declining  years. 
While  in  Thornton  she  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  tailoress  end 
a  dressmaker.   After  her  father,  William,  died,  as  well  as  her 
sister,  Eliza  Jane,  and  her  mother,  Nary,  she  spent  some  time  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  but  returned  to  Csnada  to  reside  in  Toronto.  '.Then 
in  failing  health  for  a  number  of  years  she  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  her  niece,  Margaret,  PG-B.   She  died  in  Toronto,  Oct.  25, 
1930  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  union  cemetery  at 
Thornton,  Ont . 

PIB  Effie  (see  above)  wrote  on  May  30,  3.940:  "There  is  very  lit- 
tle of  my  father's  early  life  thet  I  know  of,  end  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  any  pictures  of  my  father's  family.   As  to  myself, 
I  have  e  good  husband,  a  splendid  father  to  our  three  children. 
My  son  is  attending  Trinity  College  School  at  Port  Hope,  70  miles 
from  us."   In  Dec.  1941,  she  wrote:  "My  son,  Bill,,  is  now  in  the 
R.C.A.F.  and  has  been  all  fall.   He  is  far  from  us  now  in  the  Air 
Navigators'  School,  Pennfield  Ridge,  New  Brunswick.   My  daughters 
have  just  got  school  diplomas  and  shown  themselves  up  well.  Mar- 
ilyn has  got  10  1st  class  honours  out  of  10  subjects  tried  in  her 
Junior  metriculet ion.   Lorna  gets  pleasure  in  Eports,  entering  in- 
to all  she  can.   She  usually  has  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye  which 
is  happiness  itself." 

Additional  Information 
The  Barrie  Examiner  of  Oct.  1,  1951  mentions  the  death  of 
Mrs.  John  Patterson,  Sept.  17,  1950.   She  was  Thornton's  oldest 
citizen  and  was  born  there  on  Sept.  23,  1864  to  Thomas  Henry  and 
Rebecca  Dunn.   On  Sept.  12,  1388  she  married  John  PattGrson,  the 
first  oouple  to  be  married  in  the  Townlinc-  Presbyterian  Church. 
John  died  Oct.  22,  1921.   They  had  2  daughters:  Mrs.  Lulu  (J.D.) 
Stewart  of  Thornton,  and  Mrs.  Georgia  (W.E.)  Lynn  of  Maple  Creek, 
Sesk.;  also  2  stGp-daughters:  Mrs.  Belle  (S.L.)  Anderson 
land,  and  Mrs.  Grace  (J.W.)  Coe  of  Toronto.  The  funeral  was  et 
Trinity  United  Churoh,  conducted  by  Rev.  J.W.  Hugh6S. 
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PLACES  WHERE  OUF  ANCESTORS  LIVED 


The  map  above  shows  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland  and  Ulster  where 
?o^SCOt^"^iSh  ances^ors  lived  ^fore  emigrating  to  Simcoe  County,  Ontario, 
1540s.  The  Pattisons  (later  Pattersons)  and  Lennoxes  lived  near  Kilrea  Lon- 
donderry County.  The  Pattersons  lived  in  or  near  Hillsborough,  County  Down. 

About  1842  a  Pattison  married  Mary  Ann  Lennox  and  had  Thomas  in  1843  and 
Richison  In  1845-  Mary  and  her  children  emigrated  in  1949.  In  1869  Ricnisor 
Pattison  (Richardson  Patterson)  married  Mary  Patterson 

About  1837  winiam  Patterson  of  Hillsborough  married  Mary  Kirk.  In  l*i2 
lLU2  ^ll\Ch^Ten  ^J   emi^rated  t0  Essa  township,  Simcoe  County;  where  In 
rvit^l  T  vShe  married  Richison  Pattison  (Richardson  Patterson),  -no 

Irelfnd.    ^       '      9*  *illi8JL  Patterson  was  •  ^nen  weaver  in 

07,  1  •S8ti?v1837,rS  a.mark^  anc  Post-town  with  4262  population  of  which 

and  consisted  of  "a  square  ana  four  principal  streets,  comprising  237  houses 

yarf S  wea°vL  ofari-Slated'  "*  *"   *— ^  *»**-■"  Thelpfnning  of  ' 

hS  an^nwli  ?  L  ^J?1!.  °arried  °"  Senerally  *n  the  district  The  town 
had  an  Episcopal  and  two  Presbyterian  churches. 

Tt  ,  Hli1fJoroi1gh  was  10  «iles  from  Belfast,  Ireland's  second  largest  city 
U5riiye0dthin  tnTtowl.^^'  ""****  **  "»>   ^  ****l3£?«Zi* 
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LONDONDERRY  COUNTY  -  HOME  OF  THE  PATTISON  AND  LENNOX  FAMILIES. 

The  Pattison  (later  spelled  Patterson)  and  Lennox  families  lived  at  Kilrea 
in  the  eastern  edge  of  Londonderry  County,  Ulster,  Ireland,  at  the  time  they 
emigrated  for  Canada  in  1849.  The  following  account  is  given  under  "london- 
derry"  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  written  about  1882: 

"Londonderry. . .is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic. . .on  the  E.  by  Antrim 
....  It  has  an  irregular  oval  form. . .about  50  miles,  and... about  £0.  The  area 
comprises  513,383  acres,  or  about  802  square  miles.  The  county  consists  chief- 
ly of  river  valleys  surrounded  by  elevated  table-lands  rising  occasionally  into 
mountains,  while  on  the  borders  of  the  sea-coast  the  surface  is  generally  level. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Roe,  which  flows  northward ...  the  Lower  Bann  from 
Lough  Neagh  forms  for  some  distance  its  eastern  boundary  with  Antrim....  The 
vallej'  of  the  Roe  is  a  line  of  division  between  tvo  entirely  different  geolog- 
ical structures.  To  the  east  there  is  a  basaltic  tract  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  in  Antrim. . . . 

"Agriculture.  -  The  excessive  rainfall  and  the  cold  and  uncertain  climate 
are  unfavorable  for  agricultural  operations,  and  except  in  the  valleys  the  soil 
is  unsuitable  for  tillage....  Along  the  valleys  the  soil  is  often  very  fertile 
....  The  number  of  horses  since  1855  has  increased  very  slightly  -  from  20,331 

to  20,749  (in  1881)....  Cattle  in  1855  numbered  102,185 Sheep  numbered 

29,888  in  1855. . .pigs. . .22,823 

"Manufactures.  -  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  county  is  linen The 

manufacture  of  coarse  earthenware  is  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  large  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  and  some  salt-works.  There  are  important  fisheries  of 
salmon  and  eels  on  the  Bann. 

"Railways.  -  The  only  railways. . .are  those  which  skirt  its  northern  and 
western  boundary.... 

"Administration  and  Population.  -  The  county  comprises  6  baronies,  ?ith 
43  parishes  and  1202  to^nlands. . . .  The  population  of  the  county,  which  in  1760 
was  only  46,182,  had  increased  by  1821  to  193, Q69,  and  by  1341  to  222,461,  but 

in  1851  had  diminished  to  192,269. • .and  in  1331  to  164,714 From... 1851  to 

1881,  the  number  of  emigrants  was  73,725.... 

"History....  At  an  early  period  the  county  was  inhabited  by  the  0'Cathans, 
or  0'Cstrans,  ^ho  rere  tributary  to  the  0'Nials  or  0'Neile.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  reiro  of  Elizabeth  (c.  1600)  the  county  was  seized  with  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  po^er  of  the  O'Neils In  l609...the  citizens  of  London  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  towns  of  Londonderry  and  Coltraine  and  adjoining  lands... 
The  common  council  of  London  undertook  to  expend  J=20,000  on  its  reclamation.... 
In  the  insurrection  of  16^1  iVoneymore  was  seized  by  the  Irish... as  nell  as 
other  towns  and  villages.... 

"Londonderry,  or  Derry...the  chief  town  of  the  county... is  situated  on  an 
eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  vest  side  of  the  river  Foyle  to  the  height 
of  about  120  feet,  4  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  river  with  Lough  Foyle, 
and  80  miles  north-north-west  of  Belfast.   It  is  still  surrounded  by  an  an- 
cient rampart  about  a  mile  in  circumference  and  having  seven  gates....  The 
summit  of  the  hill... is  at  the  centre  of  the  town....  The  river  is  crossed  by 
an  iron  bridge  1200  feet  in  length.  The  cathedral  in  the  Later  English  style 
...was  completed  in  1633... by  the  city  of  London....  The  spire  was  added  in 
1783... and  in  1802  the  spire  was  rebuilt.  The  bishop's  palace,  erected  in  1716, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  abbey  founded  by  Columba....  There  is  a  large  Roman 
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Catholic  cathedral.  The  court-house  '••as  completed  in  lS2i.  For  the  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1617,  a  new  building  *-as  erected  in  1814....  There  are 
a  number  of  charitable  foundations.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  torn  is 
linen,  and  there  are  also  shipbuilding  yards,  iron-foundaries,  saw-mills,  man- 
ure-works, distilleries,  breweries,  and  flour-nills. . . .  The  river  affords  facil- 
ities for  a  secure  and  commodious  harbor....  The  port  has  a  considerable  coast- 
ing trade  rith  Great  Britain,  exporting  agricultural  produce  and  provisions.... 
The  population  of  the  city... in  1*57  vas  19, 39?... and  in  1881... 28,947. 

"Derry,  the  original  name  of  Londonderry. . .owes  its  origin  to  the  monas- 
tery founded  by  Columba  in  546.  From  the  9th  to  the  11th  century  the  tora  was 
frequently  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes,  and  vas  often  burned  and  devastated 
....'it  was  in  1613  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Londonderry.  The  fortifica- 
tions, which  v.ere  begun  in  1600,  were  completed  in  161?....  From  April  18,  1690, 
the  Protestants  of  the  north  defended  themselves  within  its  walls  against  James 
II.  until  the  siege  was  raised  in  the  following  August." 

Kilrea 

Kilrea  where  the  Pattison  and  Lennox  families  lived  is  thus  described  by 
Samuel  Lewis*  "A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland",  published  in  1?37: 

"Kilrea,  a  market  and  post-town,  and  a  parish...??  miles  (S.E.)  from  Lon- 
donderry, and  110  (N.)  from  Dublin. .. .containing  4262  inhabitants,  of  which 
number,  973  are  in  the  town.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  river  Bann,  over  which  is  a  substantial  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  form- 
ing a  communication  between  this  neighborhood  and  the  county  of  Antrim,  with 
which  there  is  a  great  intercourse.  The  town... is  near  the  river... and  consists 
of  a  square  and  four  principal  streets,  comprising  237  houses,  of  which  about 
12  are  slated,  and  the  remainder  thatched.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
water  from  a  public  fountain  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  square.  A  spac- 
ious and  commodious  hotel,  and  a  handsome  residence  for  their  arent  have  rec- 
ently been  erected  by  the  Mersers1  Company,  of  London,  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  district.  Their  estate  of  which  this  ten  nay  be  con- 
sidered the  head,  comprehends  41  townlands,  of  which  9  are  in  this  parish... 
together  comprising  an  area  of  21,060  statute  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-fourth 
part  is  bog  and  rocky  ground.  The  spinning  of  yarn  and  weaving  of  linen  are 
carried  on  generally  throughout  the  district;  and  the  river  is  navicable  for 

lighters  from  Belfast  and  Kerry,  through  Lough  Beach,  to  Portna The  market 

is  on  Wednesday;  a  flax  and  linen  market  is  held  every  alternate  market  day; 
and  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every  month. 
...  The  parish  extends  along  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Bann  more  than 

six  miles,  and  comprises... 63U|  statute  acres The  soil... is  generally 

light....  There  is  neither  limestone  nor  stone  for  building  in  the  parish';  nor 
is  there  any  timber  or  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood. ...  The  land  is  orincin- 
ally  under  tillage,  producing  tolerably  good  cress. . .there  is  an  extensive 

tract  of  bog,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel The  (Eoiscopal)  church 

is  a  small  and  very  ancient  edifice....  There  is  a  dace  of  worship  for  Pres- 
byterians in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  of  the  third  class;  and  a 

small  congregation  of  Seceders About  550  children  are  taught  in  five  public 

schools There  are  also  three  private  schools,  in  which  are  about  110   child- 
ren. The  company  support  22  schools  on  their  estate,  in  which  torether  about 
1000  children  are  gratuitously  instructed  and  supplied  with  books." 

By  1921  Kilrea'  s  population  had  decreased  to  783  frc*>  its  l*"3*?   figure  of 
973.  Kilrea  Parish  had  decreased  to  1986  from  its  1*37  firure  of  4262.  The 
parish  in  1927  had  6168  acres. 

-oo- 
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PATTISON  AND  PATTERSON  PEDIGREE 


See  explanation  at  end  of  pedigree. 

R  Pattison,  18l_-l84_.* 

RA  Thomas  Pattison,  1843-1929. 
RAA  Annie  Patterson,  188__-* 
(RA  &  RB  adopted  Patterson  spelling.) 
RB  Richison  Pattison,  1845-1930,  the 

same  as  Richardson  Patterson. 
RBA  William  James  Patterson,  1870- 
RBAA  Lillian  Beatrice  Patterson, '00- 
RBAAA  Joyce  Marie  P.  (Szoka) ,  1925- 
RBAAAA  Baby  Szoka,  1944-1944 
RBAAAB  Gene  Steven  Szoka,  1945- 
RBAAAC  Mary  Elizabeth  Szoka,  1947- 
RBAAAD  Steven  Lynn  Szoka,  1949- 
RBAAB  Larry  Ray nor  Patterson, '33-3 
RBAB  Florence  M.  P.  (Parker),  1903- 
RBABA  Mary  Frances  Parker,  1930- 
RBABB  Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  1932- 
RBABC  Florence  Patricia  Parker,  1934 
RBABD  Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1938- 
RBABE  Donald  Dean  Parker,  Jr.,  1941- 
RBAC  Maurice  William  Patterson,  1911 
RBACA  Kaiiri8e*VBU  "Patterson >  Jr,,'35 
RBACB  Baby  Patterson,  1939-1939,  son 
RBACC  Barbara  Joan  Patterson,  1941- 
RBB  Eliza  Jane  Patterson,  1872-187£. 
RBC  Mary  Lucinda  Patterson  (Lawson) 
RBCA  Edgar  V.  Lawson, '  1898- • 
RBCAA  Morris  Eugene  Lawson,  1926- 
RBCAAA  Ronald  Morris  Lawson,  1949- 
RBCAB  Marie  Frances  L.  (Beacock) , '26' 
RBCABA  Frederick  Keith  Seacock, '49- 
RBCAC  Colin  Duncan  Lawson,  1928- 
RBCAD  Wanda  Jacqueline  Lawson,  1932- 
RBCAE  Joseph  Allen  Lawson,  1934- 
RBCAF  Larry  Clair  Lawson,  1939- 
RBCB  John  Hilbert  Lawson,  1900- 
RBCBA  Ralph  Fraser  Lawson,  1938- 
RBCC  Viola  Gertrude  Lawson  (*),'01- 
RBCCA  *  Son 

RBCD  Clarence  Beverley  Lawson,  1902- 
RECE  Lome  Matthew  Lawson,  1904- 
RBCEA  Norma  Lawson,  1925- 
RBCEB  Bernice  Lawson,  1928- 
R3CEC  Vivian  Lawson,  1930- 
RBCED  Lyal  Lawson,  1931- 
RBCF  Mary  Muriel  Lawson,  1906-1906. 
RBCG  Harold  Milton  Lawson,  1907- 
RBCH  Newton  Alvin  Lawson,  1912-1912 . 
RBCI  Hazel  Leona  L.  (Madgett) ,  1914- 
RBCIA  Alan  Clare  Madgett,  1941- 
RBCIB  Robert  Daniel  Madgett,  1943- 

SEP 


RBCIC  John  Ernest  Madgett,  1946- 
RDCIDJ  Mary-Edna-  Madgett,  1948- 
RBD  John  Wesley  Patterson,  1877-1377. 
REE  John  Tobias  Patterson,  1879-1884. 
RBF  Annie  Olivia  P.  (L-wson) ,  1881-1942. 
RBFA  Ray  burn  Percy  Lawson,  1890-0 
RBFAA  Eleanor  Lawson  (Marjoram),  191f_-0 
RBFAAA  Marjoram,  son,  1950-0 

RBFAB  Edgar  Lawson,  1924-0 
RBFAC  Ralph  Lawson,  192.5_-f* 
RBFACA        Lawson,  son,  1950-0* 
RBF3  Goldie  Isabel  Lawson  (Garvie) , '94-0 
RBFBA  Lillian  M.  Garvie  (Altken) , ' l8-'490 
RBFBB  Ruth  Isobel  Garvie  (Olson),  1922-0 
RBFBBA  Olson,  dau.,  1950-0 

RBFC  Ina  May  Lawson  (Bradley) ,  1398-0 
RBFCA  Helen  Margaret  B.  (Northover) , '22-0 
RBFCAA  Brenda  Rae  Northover,  1943-0 
RBFCB  Joanne  Elizabeth  Bradley  (Shelly) 0 
RBFCBA  Jacqueline  Rae  Shelly,  1948-0 
RBFCC  Ray burn  Arthur  Bradley,  1930- '390 

RBFD  Lawson,  1899-18990,  son. 

RBFE  Lawson,  dau.,  1900-1900. 

-RBFF  Mary  Verna  G.  L.  (Layman),  1901- 
RBFFA  Audrey  Evelyn  Layman,  1928- 
RBFFB  Donald  Murray  Layman,  1930- 
RBFG  Wesley  Richardson  Lawson,  1908- 
RBFGA  Wesley  Gary  Lawson,  1936- 
RBFGB  Pattison  George  Lawson,  1942- 
RBFGC  David  Lawson,  1947- 
RBFH  Muriel  E.  J.  Lawson  (Fast),  1910- 
■RBFKA  Malcolm  Walter  Fast,  1945- 
RBFHB  Sheila  Ann  Fast,  1949- 
RBFI  Cecil  Geo.  Elwood  Lawson,  1918- 
RBFIA  Dorothy  Hope  Lawson,  1941- 
RBFIE  Marlene  Anne  Lawson,  1942- 
RBFIC  Terry  George  Lawson,  1943- 
RBFID  Daniel  Cecil  Lawson,  1945- 
RBFIE  Marguerite  La-.vson,  194_* 
RBFJ  Leon  Lawson,  1921- 
RBFJA  Judith  Rose  Lawson,  1951- 
RBG  Albert  Patterson,  18?J3-138_. 
RBH  Thomas  Albert  Patterson,  1S8/.-1922. 


Explanations:  Underlined  figures  -  exact 
date  unknown.  *  -  full  information  lack- 
ing. 0  -  not  Pattison  (Patterson)  des- 
cendants, but  Lawson  descendants.  Marri- 
ed daughters'  names  ore  in  parentheses. 
First  date  is  date  of  birth;  second  is 
date  of  death.  Fuller  information  on 
each  person  is  found  later  under  his  in- 
dex letters.        47309 

8  1852 qc f-j r a  i  Q: ' .' : r  a,  i  c ry  j  c ';  ^ 
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PATTISON  AND  PATTERSON  FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  Pattersons,  Lawsons,  Parkers,  and  others  are  descendants 
of  Richison  Pattison  (1845-1930)  and  Mary  Patterson  (1346-1517). 
Upon  their  marriage  in  1969  he  changed  his  name  to  Richardson  Pat- 
terson. Richison  emigrated  from  northern  Ireland  in  1849. 

In  indexing  the  members  of  the  Pattison  (Patterson)  family, 
capital  letters  have  been  used  as  follows:  R,  for  the  earliest 
known  sneestor,  the  father  of  Richison  Pattison;  RA,  for  the  first 
child,  Thomas;  KB,  for  the  second  child,  Richison;  RAA,  for  the 
first  child  of  Thomas;  RBA,  for  the  first  child  of  Richison;  RBE, 
for  his  second  child;  RBC,  for  his  third  child;  etc.   Thus,  RBABA 
stands  for  Mary,  the  author's  oldest  child. 

R  -  -  -  Pattison. -his  baptismal  name  is  unknown -was  born  in  or 
near  the  village  of  Kilrea,  londonderry  County,  north  Ireland. 
This  is  an  assumption  based  on  the  fact  that  his  wife,  Mary  Ann, 
Vv'cs  from  there.  He  may  have  been  born  about  1810  or  1920.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Protestant  faith  and  was  possibly  a  Presbyterian. 
If  he  was  not  that  he  may  have  been  an  Anglican  or  a  Methodist. 
If  he  was  married  prior  to  his  marriage  to  Mary  Lennox  the  fact  is 
not  known  to  near  relatives.   Probably  ho  was  not.   One  report, 
however,  said  he  was  and  that  Richison  had  half-brothers,  one  of 
whom,  or  an  uncle,  went  to  Australia.   Hone  of  the  half-brothers, 
if  such  there  were,  came  to  Canada.  He  had  two  sons  by  Mary  Len- 
nox; Thomas,  born  in  1843,  and  Richison,  born  in  1845.  He  died  in 
all  probability  before  1849,  the  year  his  -wife  and  two  sons  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  of  the  sons,  Thomas  Len- 
nox.  They  settled  near  Thornton,  Sii:,coe  County,  Ontario,  not  far 
from  where  other  Lennox  relatives  had  settled  in  the  1820s  and 
1830s.   Another  Lennox,  Elisabeth,  arrived  at  nearby  Innisfil  in 
1849  with  her  four  children  whose  father,  Andrew  McCartney,  had 
died  in  Ireland.   Elizabeth  and  her  daughter  Mary  are  said  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rearing  of  Richison.   for  en  understanding 
of  the  times  see  the  articles  elsewhere  on  the  Lennox  family,  Ire- 
land, Ulster  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  Londonderry  County,  British  im- 
migration, etc. 

Mr.  Pattison' s  death  may  have  been  due  to  the  Irish  Potato 
Famine  of  the  1840s.   The  Book  of  Knowledge  states:  "In  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  there  were  over  8,250,000  people  living  in 
Ireland,  end  nearly  8, 000, 000 .. .were  attempting  to  live  on  the 

produce  of  the  land In... 1847,  the  potato  crop,  upon  which  the 

poorer  people  in  the  country  had  learned  to  depend  largely  for 
food,  was  killed  by  a  mysterious  blight.   The  conseouenee  was  a 
dreadful  famine.   It  was  followed  by "sickness,  which  the  people, 
weakened  by  hunger,  could  not  resist,  end  hundreds  of  thousands 
died.   This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  emigration  to  the  United 
-tatcs  and  the  British  overseas  dominions,  and  within  fifty  rears 
the  population  was  reduced  to  about  one-half."   The  potato  famine 
was  the  first  in  which  emigration  was  substituted  for  death.  There 
had  been  a  growing  tendency  for  the  more  intelligent  to  go  to  Can- 
?a!t;Cndv!the  bnited  i1;6tes,  especially  during  the"period,  ~1815  to 
1845.   Mr.  Pattison's  name  may  have  been  the  seme  as  one  given  his 
two  sons. 
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Mary  Ann  Lennox  had  numerous  Lennox  relatives  in  Simooe  Coun- 
ty.  They  seen  to  heve  been  a  very  respectable  family  end  some  at- 
tained positions  of  respect  end  responsibility  in  the  county  end 
provinoe.   Mary's  lot  as  s  widow  wos  difficult.   It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  with  her  husband  dead  she  may  have  emigrated  with  fin- 
ancial help  provided  by  her  Lennox  relatives,  many  of  whom  were 
migrating.   It  is  s?id  of  her  that  shr  deserted  her  two  sons,  that 
she  was  not  a 'refined  women,  end    that  she  used  to  drink.   Uothin* 
worse  then  that  hrs  been  srid  of  her.   Charitably,  we  r::ry  pcrhrpE 
excuse  the  desertion  becrusc  of  her  own  herd  struggle  to  get  rlong 
finrnciclly  with  the  ocro  of  two  emrll  children,  end  perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  other  relatives  might  be  able  better  to  trkc  cere 
of  them.  Her  lc ck  of  refinement  wrs  not  uncommon  rmong  the  hrrd- 
presscd  people,  cf  Ireland,  nor  was  her  use  of  liquor.   Kcr  loneli- 
ness, hrr  widowed  Etrtr,  and  her  nctive  environment  mieht  recount 
for  her  drinking.   The  d;  te  of  her  dcr.th  is.  not  known,  "but  she 
lived  for  some  yorrs  nerr  Thornton,  chc   may  h;  ve  lived  into  the 
1860s  or  longer.  to   far  as  known,  her  grrve  is  unmarked.  Kcr 
son  nichison  thought  highly  enough  of  her  to  mcc  r  daughter  lirry 
rnd  cnother  Ann,  though  Mary  might  hrve  been  named  after  RichiEon't 
wife.   Thomas  also  named  his  only  child  A.inie. 

HA  Thomas  P.'ttieon,  first  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  in  1843, 
probably  in  or  near  Kilrea.  He  was  six  whin  he  came  to  Canada 
with  his  mother  in  1949.  He  had  little  education  end  may  not  have 
gone  an  entire  year  all  together.  He  was  cared  for  after  his  mo- 
ther deserted  him  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lennox  McCartney,  whose  four 
children  were  much  older  and  who  probably  had  a  part  in  his  up- 
bringing.  Thomas  took  after  his  mother.  He  spent  as  he  went.  At 
one  time,  probably  in  his  advanced  years,  he  went  to  live  with 
his  brother,  but  the  latter  didn't  want  him,  as  he  felt  that  Thom- 
as had  had  as  good  a  chance  as  he  had  had,  but  had  done  little 
with  it.   There  may  also  have  been  a  difference  of  temperament  and 
religious  outlook  which  prevented  the.  two,  at  their  advanced  age, 
of  getting  on  well.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  temper  and  his  wife 
and  brother  couldn't  get  on  with  him.   He  lived  near  Thornton  in 
his  early  years.   He  married  Nellie  -  -  -,  rnd  had  one  child,  An- 
nie. Kr-  roved  rbout  r.  good  derl.   In  his  mature  yorre  he  wr  s  c 
lumbermen  end  r  good  axemen,  and  worked  at  various  places  in  On- 
tario, including  Sudbury  District,  Ponctrng,  etc.  He  had  r  rcpu- 
trtion  for  being  ;  great  story  teller,   fflhile  rt  Ludbury  he  was 
telling  f  story.   His  nephc",  Gillian  Jc.mos,  was  rlso  working  there 
for  a  time  and  came  to  recognize  his  uncle  because  of  his  story- 
telling ability.   Thomas  did  not  stay  near  Thornton  for  long,  but 
he  occasionally  went  back  there  on  short  visits.   He  was  separated 
from  Nellie  for  long  periods,  partly  at  least  because  of  his  rov- 
ing life  and  lumbering.   The  year  before  his  death  he  was  living 
near  Thornton.   T.*is  may  have  been  the  time  when  he  tried  to  live 
with  his  brother,  who  was  much  stricter  in  hie  manner  of  life  than 
Thomas.  He  died  at  the  House  of  r.cfuge,  Bceton,  Cnt.,  lay  29, 
1929,  aged  86,  and  was  buried  in  Iiount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto. 
Nellie  was  probably  dead  by  then.   Annie  attended  the  funcrfl. 
PAA  imnic  Patterson  was  probably  born  nerr  Thornton,  Ont . ,  cbout 

1883-1869.   She  married  rnd  lived  in  vVirmipcg  for  a  time.  It 
is  not  kni-wn  where  or  whether  she  is  now  living,  whrt  her  name  is, 
-*r  whether  she  h.  d  children.  Her  ft  the r  changed  his  name  tn  P;  t- 
ters,..n.  . 
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Richardson  Patterson 
AB  Aichison  Pattison  was  torn  in  north  Ireland  in  1345,  probably 

in  or  near  Eilrea,  Londonderry  County.  His  father's  name-  is 
not  known  tut  his  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Lennox.  He  didn't  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  tut  thought  it  was  in  August.   With  his  mother 
end  hrothcr  Thomas,  aged  6,'  and  a  cousin,  Thomas  Lennox,  he  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  following:  the  disastrous  potato  famine  years, 
1845-47.   They  arrived  in  Canada  in  June  164S,  settling  near  the 
present  village  of  Thornton,  about  10  miles  south  of  Brrric,  Ont . 
Other  Lennox  relatives  lived  nearby,  all  in  Simcoo  County.   He  re- 
mained n«er  Thornton,  Eesr  township,  until  he  was  about  25.  His 
opportunities  for  education  were  poor  and  it  is  unlikely  he  had 
more  than  a  year  of  schooling.  He  was  reared  for  a  number  of 
years  by  his  mother's  cousin,  Elizabeth  Lennox  McCartney,  a  widow 
who  had  also  emigrated  to  Thornton_erea  in  1849  with  her  four 
children  who  were  much  older  than  Richison.   Upon  her  death  her 
unmarried  daughter,  Mary,  took  cere  of  him.   The  McCartneys'  four 
children  were:  William,  Margaret,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.   Before 
marriage  and  after  for  a  time  he  had  little  use  for  the  church. 

He  wanted  to  get  married  so  that  he  could  have  a  home  of  his 
own.  For  a  time  in  his  teens  he  had  been  bound  out  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it.   From  the  age  of  13  he  had 
his  own  way  to  make.   In  his  Bible  is  recorded  the  fact  of  his 
marriage  at  Thornton,  Esse  township,  Mar.  23,  1869,  by  Rev.  John 
H.  Zeppel,  pastor  of  the  Wesleyen  Methodist  Church. 

Aichison' s  bride  was  Mary  Patterson,  fifth  of  the  nice  child- 
ren of  William  Patterson  and  Mary  I!irk.  Her  perents  had  emigrat- 
ed from  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Ireland,  with  three  children 
in  the  spring  of  1342,  settling  near  Cookstown,  just  south  of 
Thornton.   Perhaps  through  a  similarity  of  surnames,  Hichison  end 
Mary  became  acquainted.  He  changed  his  spelling  from  Pattison  to 
Patterson  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  since  he'wes  generally 
called  that  anyway.   At  the  same  time  he  gave  up,  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  the  spelling  of  Richison^rnd  took  on  Richardson. 
His  trothcr  Thomes  also  adopted  the  spelling  Patterson.  Mary  was 
torn  near  Cookstown,  bept .  26,  1846.   Lhortly  after  the  birth  of 
William  James  (ABA)  on  Aug.  27,  1870,  they  left  the  Thornton  area 
and  wetittoOro  township,  northeast  of  Barrie.   After  a  tin?  there 
he  went  to  Gibson  P.O.,  Tiny  township,  8  or  9  miles  from  Elmvele, 
in  Flos  township.   This  was  his  home  from  c.  1373-1907,  the  home 
which  the  4  of  their  8 children  who  grew  to  adulthood  knew  in 
their  childhood  and  youth. 

A.story  is  told  of  his  early  years  near  Gibson.   In  the  night 
he  was  going  to  Pcnctang,  12  or  15  miles  north,  to  get  a  doctor" 
He  rode  horseback,  but  lost  the  roed  or  oath,  rs  it  wr.s  all  bush 
end  pitch  dark.  He  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree  and  cot  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  feel  about  and  hunt  for  the  path.  He  then  lost 
his  horse.   After  hunting  around  for  a  long  time  he  hit  his  head 
on  the  horse's,  leg.  He  mounted  and  let  the  horse  go  its  own  way 
.or  he  kne-  it  would  go  in  the  direction  of  home.   -.Then  the  horse 
rineily  found  the  path  and  started  home,  Richardson  turned  it  in 
tno  opposite  direction  and  so  went  on  safely  to  Penctanguishcnc . 

About  1873  hr  joined  the  Methodist  Church  with  his'wife,  ap- 
parently as  the  result  of  special  services  by  Mr.  fcnowdon  and  Mr. 
Reynolds.   They  began  on  Feb.  11,  1873  and  continued  for  a  month 
in  the  Allcnwood  Methodist  Church,  whose  superintendent  o^  the 
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bunfley  school  at  the  time  was  Kr.  John  Trace.   Later,  John's  dau- 
ghter Story  Frances  was  to  marry  the  Pattersons'  son  V/illiem  James. 
Dight  other  couples  and  a  wife  joined  with  the  Pattersons.   His 
obituary  in  1930  spoke  of  "Richardson  Patterson,  the  last  surviv- 
ing member  of  those  who  signed  the  original  deed  of  Allenwood 
Iiethodist  church...."   For  an  account  of  this,  see  the  article  . 
entitled  "Trrces,  Pattersons,  end  Methodism  near  Flravele." 

The  aref  was  a  pioneer  district,  only  recently  settled.  In 
1868  descendants  of  early  settlers  in  Oro  township,  the  langmane, 
Cottons,  Andersons,  lockes,  Hunters,  end  Camerons,  had  come  into. 
western  Flos  and  Tiny  township,  then  an  unbroken  bush.   This  may 
have  led  the  Pattersons  to  leave  Cro  for  this  same  area  five  years 
later.   Both  in  Oro  and  Flos  townships  there  was  a  strong  temper- 
ance sentiment,  so  that  no  whiskey  was  ever  seen  at  a  building- 
raising  or  a  bee  in  the  section  where  the  Pattersons  settled. 

Richardson  built  a  log  house  so  well  about  1873  that  it  was 
in  such  good  condition  by  1940  that  it  was  bought,  taken  apart 
log  by  log,  transported  to  southern  Ontario,  and  there  rebuilt. 
The  Pattersons  lived  in  this  log  house  from  about  1873  to  1907. 
It  was  quite  a  large  house  as  log  houses  went. 

Richardson  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.   In  1886  his  oldest 
son,  William,  stayed  outside  at  Sunday  school  instead  of  going  in. 
For  punishment,  Richardson  told  him  he  could  either  take  a  whip- 
ping or  leave  home.   William  decided  he  would  rather  leave  home,' 
so  at  the  age  of  16  he  went  north  to  Penetang  to  a  saw  mill  where 
he  was  employed  for  a  time  after  which  he  returned  home.  Father 
and  son  were  no  doubt  equally  glad  to  see  one  another.   V/hen  Wil- 
liem  arrived  home  his  father  was  very  sick  in  a  Toronto  hospital 
with  an  abcess  in  his  left  jaw  caused  by  an  injury  resulting  from 
bumping  against  a  door  in  the  darkness  of  night.   He  was  in  the 
hospital  severrl  months  before  going  home.   Later  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  hospital,  and  ell  together  he  was  sick  for  o  year  or 
two.   As  c  result  of  the  sickness  in  his  jaw  he  could  not,  or  im- 
agined he  could  not,  talk.   For  a  long  time  after  leaving  the  hos- 
pital the  first  time,  he  communicated  with  others  by  signs,  writ- 
ten messages,  etc.   iVhen  be  returned  to  the  hospital  the  doctors, 
who  know  there  was  nothing  wrong,  tried  to  get  him  angry  so  he 
would  talk.  -ihen.   he  returned  from  the  hospital  the  second  time 
he  was  talking,  but  not  in  as  strong  a  voice  es  before.  He  had 
been  months  getting  over  the  ides  that  he  could  not  talk.   Neigh- 
bors, knowing  his  temperament,  thought  it  was  almost  miraculous 
that  he  had  been  able  to  go  so  long  without  talking. 

During  these  convalescent  months  William  had  to  take  care  of 
the  farm,  having  as  a  helper  Katthew  J.  Lawson,  who  later  married 
Will lac's  sister  Lucy.   Richardson's  abcess  was  on  the  left  side 
of  his  face.   This  left  a  bed  scar.   Amos  L.  Trace  believed  it 
we  s  in  1889  that  Richardson  sot  the  ides  that  he  could  not  talk. 
Amos  said  that  a  doctor  in  Toronto  told  him  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,  end  thus  he  began  to  talk  again. 
Amos  arided  that  Charles  Doene,  a  neighbor,  remembered  Richardson's 
coming  across  the  field  as  he  came  homeward  from  Toronto  yelling 
to  him  that  he  could  talk  agcin.   Relatives  believe  it  wes  e  pure- 
ly imaginative  illness.   For  yerrs  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  or 
indigestion,  and  used  to  carry  about  with  him  a  little  sack  of 
bran  from  which  he  would  take  a  mouthful  from  time  to  time  to  aid 
his  indigestion. 
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A  close  relative  said  she  never  knew  anyone  who  liked  him. 
He  had  a  terrible  temper,  was  emotional,  end  was  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  personality  that  one  never  forgot.  He  liked  to  argue  on 
Biblical  subjects  but  was  tricky  in  his  argument  and  was  happy 
when  he  caught  someone  or  got  the  better  of  him  in  en  argument, 
•a  granddaughter  once  wrote:  "Most  of  the  conversation  in  the  home 
wee  on  some  part  of  the  Bible.   Arguments  between  members  of  the 
family  were  frequently  about  Bible  characters." 

Amos  Trace  who  knew  him  well  said  of  hiro:  "He  was  a  very  rel- 
igious man  end  used  to  visit  my  father  to  talk  on  and  argue  over 
religious  matters  by  the  efternoon.  He  never  swore .  He  had  many 
very^wDr'hy  characteristics.  Charles  Dome,  who  worked  for  him 
for  many  yerrs,  felt  he  wr  s  r.  fine  men  to  work  for,  and  so  did  I. 
I  worked  for  him,  too,  rnd  felt  th;.t  I  wc.s  well  p.' id  for  my  work. 
Others  felt  that  there  were  not  enough  mem  things  which  could  be 
said  about  him.  He  could  tie  a  sack  of  grain  tighter  than  any 
one  I  knew.  When  sacking  grain  he  would  carefully  pack  it  down 
in  the  sack,  all  with  the  purpose  of  getting  more  for  his  money. 
1  wouldn't  have  had  the  patience  for  all  this."   If  hie  plow  hit 
a  stone  while  plowing,  he  took  it  out  on  the  innocent  horses,  giv- 
ing them  a  beeting  in  his  anger,  but  not  swearing. 

His  word  was  law  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  he  ruled 
them  with  en  iron  hand.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  a  very  loveble  women, 
liked  by  all,  but  she  was  afraid  of  him  and  agreed  with  him  in 
all  things,  religious  and  otherwise.   Yet  she  loved  him.   Sore  at- 
tribute her  death  on  Dec.  7,  1917  to  the  strain  of  living  with 
hiro.   Lhe  was  ill  almost  two  end  a  half  years  before  her  death. 

Richardson  did  ell  the  buying  of  groceries.   Lome  one  who 
knew  the  family  and  the  fact  that  4  of" their  3  children  died  as 
infants,  thought  it  was  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  give  the 
children  nourishing  food.  However,  they  kept  cows  and  presumably 
had  plenty  of  milk.   Richardson  himself  used  patent  medicines  by 
the  gallon  and  had  many  ailments.  He  was  of  average  height,  5 
feet"  seven  inches,  and  weighed  about  13C  but  looked  like  he  might 
weigh  more  because  of  his  stocky  build.   A  relative  stated  he  nev- 
er weighed  more  than  140  lbs.,  but  others  say  he  weighed  over  150 
lbs.  in  hie  later  life.  Mary  by  contrast  weighed  at  times  at 
much  as  125  lbs.,  but  she  was  considered  very,  very  thin  whm  in 
illness  and  then  weighed  about  90  lbs. 

About  1897  Richardson  went  to  visit  his  son  William  in  Chi- 
cago.  .Vhile  there  he  had  a  swelling  in  his  knee.  He  visited  the 
notorious  John  Alexander  Dowie  and  claimed  that  divine  heeling 
had  cured  his  knee.  He  was  a  greet  admirer  of  Dowie ism,  though 
he  did  not  join  that  sect .   Dowie  was  an  Australian  evangelist 
who  came  to  the  United  states.  He  was  preaching  on  the  south  side 
of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  fair  in  1393,  when  large 
crowds  heerd  him.  He  began  buyine  farms  alone  the  Korth  Lhore 
end  in  1901  he  founded  ^ion  which'in  time  wae'led  by  Wm.  S.  Vol- 
ive  who  stressed  many  religious  beliefs  at  variance  with  Christ- 
ian practices.  (The  story  of  Dowie 's  church  is  found  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, Jen.  5,  1899,  pages  27-88.)   Though  Richardson  claimed 
he  W6S  divinely  healed  during  his  two  weeks'  visit  in  Chicago, 
he  was  laid  up  for  some  time  thereafter  with  his  knee  swelling, 
ilo  doubt  because  of  his  admiration  of  Dowie  ism  he  was  taken  off 
the  ^llenwood  l.ethodist  Church  membership.   One  report  states  he 
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never  joined  another.   However,  he  leter  ettended  the  irce  heth- 
odiet  and  other  cvsngclistic  churches  end  nay  have,  in  the  1920s, 
joined  the  Mcnnonito  Church  in  Collingwood .   At  this  tine  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  was  ever  sick,  tut  claimed  he  wee  divinely  cured. 

After  living  in  Tiny  township  etout  34  years  he  moved  in  Leo- 
ember  1907  etout  three  miles  closer  to  Elmvale,  end  in  Ilerch  1916, 
following  the  death  of  Mory  on  Dec.  7,  1917,  he  moved  into  a 
house  in  Elmvole  itself.   The  next  year  he  tought  e  little  farm 
adjoining  the  village,  tut  sold  it  in  1922  and  went  to  Colling- 
wood, a  town  of  5000  on  the  bey,  to  live.   Atout  1928  he  returned 
to  Elmvele  where  he  lived  with  friends.   At  this  time  his  trother 
Thomas  was  living  ct  Thornton,  end  it  may  have  teen  et  this  period 
that  Thomas  made  his  proposal  that  he  live  with  Richardson,  a 
suggestion  which  the  letter  rejected.  He  died  at  the  Collingwood 
hospital  on  April  25,  1930,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks  from 
the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  death  was  announced  over 
the  radio,  teing  the  first  (end  so  far,  the  last)  decth  so  announ- 
ced in  the  Prtterson  family.   He  end  Mery  were  turied  in  the  Al- 
lenwood  cemetery.  A   locf  1  newspaper  geve  the  following  ohitur-ry: 

"Last  Original  of  Allenwood  Methodist  Church  Passes. 

'--iichardson  Patterson,  the  last  surviving  memher  of  those 
who  signed  the  original  deed  of  Allenwood  Methodist  church,  died 
in  Collingwood  hospital  on  April  25,  1930,  after  en  illness  of 
three  weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 

"The  tody  was  trought  to  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.J. 
Lawson,  Blmvsle,  and  the  funeral  took  place  from  there  to  Allen- 
wood  church  and  cemetery  on  April  28.   Rev.  A.  Rintoul  took  the 
service  and  the  pell-hearers  were  H.  McOcllum,  Rotert  Parnell,  C. 
Peacock,  W.A.  Trace,  A.E.  Spring  end  Rotert  Hiscy.   Among  those 
who  came  to  te  present  at  the  funeral  were:  Jack  Lawson  and  Miss 
Eve lyn  Parker,  Woodstock;  Miss  Viola  Lawson,  Toronto;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Hughes,  Miss  Annie  Hughes  end  Mr.  Dowling,  btsyner;  John  Pat- 
tcrson,  Miss  Annie  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Best,  Edgar. 

"Mr.  Patterson  was  torn  in  Ireland  in  1845.   When  four  years 
of  age  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Thornton  end  56  yeers  ago  moved  to 
the  vicinity  of  Elmvele .   Hr  was  o  Conservative  in  politics.  Two 
daughters  survive,  Mrs.  M.J.  Lav/son  of  Elmvalc  and  firs.  G.R.  L37;- 
son'of  Speers,  bask.  Mrs.  Patterson  died  twelve  years  age.   Two 
sons  also  predeceased  him,  viz.,  William,  of  Chicago,  in  1920 
and  Thomas,  of  Toronto,  in  1922." 

Many  of  those  mentioned  were  his  or  Mary's  relatives. 

A  few  omitted  facts  should  he  Riven.   The  farm  he  went  to  in 
1907  was  one  of  20  acres.   He  farmed  there  as  well  as  the  little 
farm  outside  Elmvele.  where  he  lived  1919-22.  One  of  his  farms  was 
tought  ty  Joseph  Spring,  a  cousin  of  his  son  William' e  wife. 

Richardson  ussd  to  talk  with  John  Trace  how  he  would  leave 
his  money  end  property.  He  protatly  made  several  wills.  The  last 
one  made  would  have  left  all  his  estete  to  the  Cencdien  Eitle 
Society  and  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  However,  it  was  set 
aside  in  favor  of  the  next  to  last  will,  as  he  wee  judged  incom- 
petent et  the  time  of  the  last  will's  teing  written.   Many  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  thought  him  queer  for  many  years. 

The  lest  will  was  dated  Pet.  19,  1930  end  was  protetcd  May  1, 
1930.   By  it  Wm.  H.  end  Alfred  M.  Drvenport  end  Richrrdson's  dau- 
ghter Annie  Olevia  were  each  bequeathed  $100,  while  the  residue 
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was  to  be  given  to  such  churches  and  charitable  institutions  as 
night  be  selected  by  the  executors,  the  Davenports.  The  earlier 
will  was  dated  Oct.  15,  1929  and  named  l"m.  J.  Finley  of  Cookstcwn 
as  the  executor.   Under  it  the  Upper  Canada  BiblG  Society  of  Tor- 
onto and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
were  each  to  receive  -31000;  £500  was  bequeathed  for  the  erection 
of  his  cemetery  monument;  end  the  residue  was  left  to  the  heirs 
at  lav:  of  the  deceased  Richerdson.  The  heirs  were  his  two  daugh- 
ters Mary  Lucindo  and  Annie  Olevir  end  his  three  grandchildren" 
children  of  Willirm  James.  Upon  the  application  of  Mary  Lucinda 
Lswson,  en  attempt  was  made  to  set  the  last  will  aside  in  favor 
of  the  1929  will.  The  issues  to  be  tried  were  that  Richardson 
was  not  competent  to  make  the  last  will,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand its  terms,  that  the  terms  were  contrary  to  his  natural  in- 
clinations end  affections,  that  the  terms  did  not  contain  hie  true 
will,  that  the  making  of  the  last  will  was  obtained  by  fraud  and 
undue  influence  of  the  Davenports,  that  the  terms  of  the  lest  will 
dealing  with  the  residue  of  the  estate  were  void  through  their  un- 
certainty, end  that  the  said  last  will  was  not  executed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  lew  and  that  the  probate  was  issued  before 
the  required  time  had  elapsed  after  Richardson's  death. 

The  trial  took  place  in  the  courthouse  at  Barrie,  Simcoe  Co., 
June  15,  1931,  when  the  lest  will  was  set  aside  for  the  1529  one.' 
The  judge  recommended  that  the  executors,  the  two  Davenports,  re- 
ceive $100  each  for  their  trouble,  plus  a  reasonable  fee  for  their 
lawyer,  and  that  the  1930  will  be  set  aside.   The  judge  blamed 
the  Davenports  for  fighting  against  the  family's  interests.   The 
Davenports  had  been  unwilling  to  settle  the  case  unless  it  went 
in  their  favor,  and  just  before  the  court  oocned  the  judge,  Jus- 
tice Logic,  had  advised  a  settlement,  but  they  still  refused.  Af- 
ter the  court  opened  the  judge  said  that  if  the  Davenports  insist- 
ed on  going  on  with  the  trial  and  lost  it,  they  would  have  to  dcv 
the  cost  of  the  court  personally.   Their  lawver  agreed  to  the  " 
terms  stated  above.  The  judge  said  nothing  about"the  1929  will, 
finley,  executor  of  that  will,  felt  that  if  the  case  went  on  the 
1929  will  also  would  be  set  aside.   The  Bible  Society  and  United 
tnurch  hed  instructed  him  to  make  whatever  settlement  with  the 
heirs  he  thought  was  just.  Matt  J.  lewson  took  the  initiative  for 
the  heirE  and  agreed  on  *500  each  for  the  two  organizations.  ' 

The  estate  was  fbout  $12,200,  out  of  which  had  to  come  the 
hospital  end  funeral  expenses  and  other  costs,  so  that  it  was  be- 
lieved- there  would  be  about  $7500  to  £8000  left  to  the  heirs,  two 
daughters  to  receive  a  third  each,  while  the  three  children  o^ 
.'llliem  would  each  receive  a  third  of  the  remaining  third. 

On  May  23  a  trial  for  discovery  had  been  held~at  which  the 

lT?.;tIeoP?vt£ua^d  U?r*   Lucinde  hE<*  teen  examined  under  oath.   As 
witnesses  the  heirs  had  15  persons  as  follows:  Dr.  McClintor  Dr 
Simpson,  M.P.P.,.  and  Dr.  T^cbb,  ah  expert  on  mentai  dicey  four 
bank  managers  where  Richardson  had  done  business  within  the  last 
th%   111*    LlBTJ*T   Sr0E  Colii»?w°od,  three  of  the  head  women  from 


fi!,Sd  f6°pie  s  R^-'e  in  Toronto  where  Richardson  hed  stayed  for 
6  weeks,  and  four  others,  neighbors.   The  heirs'  lew-ers  were 
Thompson  end  Thompson,  while  W.A.  Boys,  E.G.,  pleaded  the  ess, 

is  „,.cV£Mine  0f  hlS  de8th  ?-icherdson  had  living  2  child" 
15  grandchildren,  and  7  great  grandchildren. 
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Iren, 
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Y/illiarWames  Patterson 
RBA  William  James  Patterson  was  torn  on  Aug.  27,  1870  near  Thorn- 
ton Sssa  township,  bimcoe  County,  Onterio,  Canada.   He  was 
the  first  child  of  the  ei^ht  torn  to  uicherdson  Patterson  (1845- 
1930)  and  liary  Patterson  (1846-1917).  His  father  had  changed  his 
name  from  Richison  Pattison  et  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mar  .23 
1869   William  secured  whet  education  the  pioneer  community  a. lord- 
ed .  descriptions  of  the  locality  ere  given  elsewhere. 

As  related  under  his  father's  account,  he  left  home  in  188o 
following  a  disagreement.   He  went  north  e  short  distance  to  Pene- 
tsnguishtne  where  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  at  a  sew  mill. 
When  hr-  returned  home  his  father  was  in  a  Toronto  hospital  with 
an  etccss  on  his  left  jaw.  William,  with  his  future  brother-in- 
law  Matthew  J.  Lc-wson.  as  a  helper,  cared  for  the  farm  during 
the  months  when  his  father  was  unatlc  to  do  so.  After  ^l^ei\ 
aeain  left  home,  Matt  worked  for  several  years  in  the  summer  on 
the  Patterson  farm.   This  was  the  farm  William  always  remembered 
as  home.   After  hie  tirth,  his  parents  had  moved  a  short  distance 
northeast  to  Oro  township,  and  about  1873  had  moved  west  8  short 
distance  to  Gibson  P.O.,  Tiny  township,  Simcoe  County,  8  or  9 
miles  -Prom  Elmvale,  in  Flos  township.  «4.  +  .,„j 

A^ter  bein*  home  for  several  months  in  1886  or  1837  ^attend- 
ed the  Owen  Sound  Business  College,  50  or  so  miles  west  of  Gibson, 
for  two  years.  Earlier  he  had  finished  the  first  two  years  of 
hieh  school  in  the  local  *rade  school  where,  in  a  class  of  four, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  teacher,  they  were  able  to  continue 
hrvonf  what  ~cs  normflly  expected  of  the  toecher  and  tnc  school. 
bCy°nL    smi   p^otatly  aPtout  1688  or  1889,  he  went  to  Sudtury, 
160  miles  northwest,  where  he  worked  in  the  copper  mines  for eev- 
eral  or  more  months.   This  was  perhaps  the  time  when  he  met  his 
uncle   as  related  under  the  account  of  Thomas  Pattieon  (RA) . 

Loon  after  this  he  went  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan  at  the  south 
rnfl  of  Lake  Hu-on  170  miles  southwest  of  his  home  at  Gibson,  jor 
flLtSoycr   with  the  exception  of  the  three  coldest  winter 
months?  he  and  others  were  employed  working  on  a  dredge  which  was 
deeoenin^  the  harbor  and  the  St.  Clair  river  leading  south  to  !>e- 
?roi?   He  was  at  this  work  for  et  least  two  seasons .   during  one 
winter  he  went  to  Detroit  where  he  found  work  on  a  ncarty  farm. 
£u?ing  the  other  winter  he  may  have  attended ^Iparaiso  College.  .  . 
at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  44  miles  southeast  of  Chicago. 

This  school  be-on  as  a  Methodist  College  in  "Bj  jlth  7  ^tu 
dent^  but  the  Civil  W£r  aftermath  caused  it  to  suspend  in  1869. 
I  "reopened  in  1873  as  a  normal  school  with  35  students  end  was 
known  as  the  Northern  Indiana  Bormel  College  «^t Uu^° - 1 e?S  edfc 
w^n  4e  *  i-noll  790  ^eet  rbove  see  level  ft  the  southeastern  eagi, 
of  thc^city  which  itself  is  terutifully  located  on  the  crest  of 
t-e   highest  ridge  in  northern  Indiana.  When  William  attended  in 
or  etoS  1893  and  1694,  it  was  possible  for  students  tc >  get  an  ed- 
ucation through  their  own  efforts.  He  went  for  parts  of two  years, 
learning  stenography  and  business  methods  among  «**«  "IJJ^J; 
Tj-i.   vpfirc  E+  Valparaiso  coincideo.  with  the  .iforia  -  r"ir 

\r  snll^r   who toll Mmie   still  had  a  place  for  hin  on  hie  drecge. 
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William  replied  that  he  miffht  eccept  if  he  could  not  within  sever- 
al days  find  employment  in  Chicago.  He  soon  found  a  position  as 
stenographer  in  the  Sinclair  laundry  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  where  he 
continued  for  four  years.  ' 

In  1998  he  went  into  the  laundry  business  himself,  operating 
a  small  establishment  with  several  girl  employees.   After  a  year, 
having  had  small  financial  success,  he  sold  out  his  business  to  a 
Mr.  Gieske,  who  moved  it  out  to  Barrington  where  he  succeeded  well. 
In'the  fall  of  1893  he  secured  a  stenographic  position  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  the  depot  in  Chicago. 

In  the  middle  of  December  1899  he  left  Chicago,  arriving  in 
Elcvele  near  his  old  home  at  Gibson  on  Saturday  and  leaving  on 
Monday,  eight  days  later.   The  following  item  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper:  "Married  on  Xmae  morning, .by  the  Rev .  Jno .  Bedford,  Mr. 
Wm.  James  Patterson  of  Chicago  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Trace  of  this  place. 
They  left  the  seme  day  for  Chicago  their  future  home."   Relatives 
end  friends  of  both  families  were  present. 

They  lived  in  Chicago  several  weeks  but  within  a  month  they 
moved  to  Evergreen  Park,  £  suburb  south  of  Chicago.  Ke  was  with 
the  railroad  cbout  six  months,  for  about  April  1900  he  began  work- 
in"?  for  the  American  Express  Company  in  its  general  office  in  Chi- 
cago. He  continued  with  this  comprny  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  did  general  office  work,  stenographic  work,  handled  money 
orders,  collected  money,  etc.,  from  the  sub-stctions  in  Chicago. 

Lillian,  the  first  of  their  three  children,  was  born  while 
they  were  living  at  Evergreen  Park,  l^ov.  20,  1900.   On  liov  .  1, 
1901  they  moved  to  Oak  lawn,  a  suburb  southwest  of  Chicago,  where 
on  Mcr.  30,  1903,  Florence  Hyrtle  was  born.   In  1907  they  moved 
to  Congress  Park,  west  southwest  of  Chicago.   This  was  their  home 
until  the  summer  of  1915  when  they  moved  to  laurel,  Montana. 

In  or  about  1906  William  found  employment  with  the  Srsnd  Opera 
Co.,  Chicago,  7/here  he  was  the  private  secretary  of  John  B.  Ham- 
lin, owner  of  the  company.   Among  other  duties  he  paid  the  employ- 
ees of  the  company  and  handled  all  money  received.   There  was  con- 
siderable responsibility  attached  to  this  position  as  large  sums 
were  handled.  He  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  many  of  the  prom- 
inent show  people  cf  the  time.  His  work  often  required  his  stay- 
ing up  late  at  night  to  see  that  his  duties  were  all  attended  to. 
A  Harry  Asken~was  the  business  manager  working  for  Hamlin  and 
employed  the-  troupes.  Hamlin  sold  out  to  Cohen  who  ran  it  as  the 
LeSalle  Opera  House.  William  kept  the  books  for  Cohen's  company 
also  for  a  year.  Moving  pictures  were  beginning  to  be  popular  so 
the  Laballe  put  in  movies  instead  of  plays  about  1914. 

For  a  year,  1914-15,  William  worked  for  the  LaSrenge  Suburban 
Ice  Co.,  near  his  Congress  Park  home.  However,  his  health  was 
poor  and  he  had  pleurisy.   About  this  time  he  met  three  Young- 
brothers  who  were  interested  in  starting  an  orchard  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Laurel,  Montana.   An  orchard  about  25  miles  up  in  the 
hills  from  Laurel  had  been  very  successful,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
one  near  Laurel  would  be  a  good  investment.   William  interested 
his  brother-in-law,  Amos  I.  Trace,  in  the  project,  end  William 
end  Amos  soon  -couerht  som6  tracts  of '-land.  The  land  was  bought  for 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre  and  dO  acres  wore  slanted  in  or- 
chard.  The  trees  later  blossomed  well  when  a  change  of  weather 
suddenly  killed  nearly  all  of  them,  though  the  orchard  25  miles 
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away  was  not  injured.   The  high-priced  land  remained,  though  it 
was  not  worth  as  much  os  the  partners  had  given  for  it. 

wince  his  health  had  "been  poor  since  the  spring  of  1914,  the 
thought  of  improving  it  and  being  nearer  his  investment  led  him 
to  go  to  Laurel  in  June,  1915.   The  children  were  out  of  school 
and  went  to  Slmvele,  Ont.,  to  spend  the  summer  with  relatives. 
They  joined  William  at  Laurel  in  September  in  time  for  school. 
There,  after  an  illness  of  three  days,  he  died  Jan.  14,  1921.  His 
life  end  his  work  in  Laurel  is  summed  up  in  his  obituary. 

"News  of  Death  Comes  as  Shock. 

"W.  J.  Patterson,  Y/ell  Known  Laurel  Man,  Dies  Friday  at  Glen- 
dive  Hospital. 

"The  death  of  W.  J.  Patterson,  which  oocurred  at  the  North- 
ern Pacific  hospital  at  Glendive  about  noon  last  Friday,  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends  hero.  He  was  ill  but  a  few 
days,  having  been  at  his  work  in  the  Northern  Pacific  shops  until 
Saturday  morning  of  the  preceding  week,  at  which  time  the  physic- 
ian recommended  he  should  go  to  the  hospital. 

"The  deceased  was  born  August  27,  1870,  in  Thornton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  After  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  he  attended 
the  Owen  Sound  Business  College  of  Ontario  and  completed  his  educ- 
ation in  the  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  University.   He  then  entered 
the  employment  of  the  Illinois  Central  rcilroad  at  Chicfgo  and 
later  was  with  the  American  Express  company  in  the  Chicago  offices. 
He  then  becrme  the  bookkeeper  for  the  H;mlin  interests  in  Chicago. 

"Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Trace  at  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Christmas  day,  1899,  they  making  their  home  in  Chicago 
where  he  was  employed.   In  1915  on  account  of  his  health  he  moved 
to  Montana  and  located  at  Laurel.   He.  built  the  house  on  the  small 
farm  tract  adjoining  the  city,  which  since  has  been  his  home. 
Later  he  became  connected  with  J.  A.  Spencer  as  bookkeeper  (of 
his  general  store),  a  position  he  held  for  three  years.   Then  de- 
ciding outdoor  activity  was  better  for  his  health,  he  gave  his  at- 
tention to  his  farm  and  later  held  a  position  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  shops  where  he  was  employed  when  sent  to  the  hoepitcl.... 

"His  deeth  was  caused  by  a  sudden  affection  of  the  brain 
which  the  physicians  decided  could  not  have  been  relieved.   Mrs. 
Patterson  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  hospital  and  as  he  was 
progressing  so  satisfactorily  after  a  few  days,  it  wr.s  thought  she 
would  be  able  to  lervc  him  rnd  return  home.   A  sudden  chrngo  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  remain  and  she  wr s  with  him  at  the  lest. 

"Mr.  Patterson  joined  the  Methodist  church  in  1892  and  for 
25  years  was  very  active  in  the  work,  as  a  member  of  the  official 
boards  most  of  that  time.   He  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Laur- 
el Methodist  Sunday  school  for  several  years  and  was  its  secret- 
ary at  the  time  of  his  death.   He  hod  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  many  years.  His  brethren  of  the  fraternity  attended 
the  funeral,  grve  their  very  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony 
and  honors  at  the  last  resting  place  of  hie  body  in  the  Laurel 
cemrtcry.   The  funeral  was  from  the  Laurel' Methodist  church,  the 
serraon  beins  by  the  pastor,  Hev.  Otto  S.  Poneth.   The  citizens 
selected  ss'pall  bearers  were  C.J.  Miller,  H.C.  Knudson,  Chas.  D. 
Camp,  J. P.  Moore,  W.  Frazier  and  D.W.  Y.arsabaugh . 

"He  leaves  a  wife,  two  daughters,  Florence  and  Lillian;  a  son, 
Maurice,  aeod  ten;  en  aged  father,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother  to 
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mourn  his  demise.   Many  very  beautiful  flowers  showed  the  esteem 
of  his  friends.   Included  was  a  contribution  from  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  school,  end  also  from  the  nurses'  training  school  at 
Chicago  and  the  Normal  College  of  Montana  by  the  classmates  of 
the  two  daughters,  Lillian  and  Florence." 

William  was  strict  in  dealing  with  his  children,  just  as  his 
father  had  been  strict  with  him.  He  maintained  a  standard  above 
the  average  and  always  assumed  that  his  children  would  go  to  col- 
lege, which  they  all  did  in  time.   On  Saturday  nights  he  used  to 
bring  home  a  special  smell  gift,  usually  candy,  to  his  children. 
Sunday  dinner  was  always  a  special  affair.   Often  the  minister  or 
friends  were  entertained  on  Sundays.  After  dinner  was  worship 
time,  when  Bible  reading  and  prayer  were  the  rule.   The  children, 
especially  in  laurel,  were  encouraged  to  attend  evangelistic  meet- 
ings held  at  the  church,  and  they  attended  a  number  of  them.   One 
rerson  the  family  left  Oak  Lawn  end  sold  their  house  there  was 
that  they  wanted  a  bigger  church  to  attend.   Another  was  that  they 
had  to  entertain  the  minister  too  often.  A  final  reason  was  that 
the  railroad  no  longer  stopped  their  train  nearby,  but  at  a   point 
two  miles  away.  Moreover,  they  were  eager  to  move. 

The  suburbs  gave  them  en  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  parks,  the 
theatre,  large  stock  and  fruit  shows,  and  an  occasional  circus. 
They  could  go  on  short  walks  to  a  small  railroad  station,  the 
quarries,  a  fishing  spot,  end  friends'  homes.   William  always  had 
an  acre  or  so  of  ground  on  which  he  raised  vegetables  rnd  fruits, 
which  many  neighbors  helped  to  enjoy.  He  wb  fond  of  attending 
public  programs  in  the  evenings,  taking  the  children  with  him  if 
they  would  go.   The  family  always  kept  a  pet.   William'  always  own- 
ed the  homes  in  vrtiich  he  lived.   The  family  had  a  piano  and  from 
the  age  of  six  the  children  were  taught  to  play.   They  appeared 
in  recitrls  about  twice  a  year.   Each  one  in  the  family  sang,  al- 
though none  excelled  in  singing.   William  encouraged  his  children 
to  crrn  r.nd  save  money,  and  he  took  a  certain  pride  in  their  in- 
creasing accounts,  for  which  he  sometimes  found  &   good  investment. 

flhile  living  near  Chicago  he  would  often  arise  early  in  order 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  his  garden  before  going  to  work.   He 
got  a  lot  of  joy  out  of  living  and  a  laugh  came  naturally  to  him. 

William  insisted  upon  regular  church  and  Sunday  School  at- 
tendance. He  was  often  the  superintendent  and  held  offices  in 
the  church.  Yeers  after  his  death  a  friend  remembered  a  phrase 
William  often  used  in  his  prayer  at  church  or  prayer  meeting.   It 
was  "1-ord,  keep  us  ever  in  the  center  of  Thy  will." 

Mary,  his  widow,  wrote  on  Mar.  1,  1951:  "One  thine  which  I 
have  felt  outstanding  and  really  showed  Will's  character  as  a  boy 
of  real  perseverance  wes  his  decision  to  <?et  an  education.   The 
school  8t  Gibson,  where  he  should  have  attended  and  had  been  doing 
so,  wes  only  one  mile  from  his  home.   The  teacher  was  not  success- 
ful either  at  keeping  order  or  teaching:  the  children.   Rather  than 
waste  his  time,  ..'ill  got  permission  to' attend  Allenwood  school, 
4£  miles  from  his  home.   I  believe  he  walked  that  distance  night 
and  morning  for  at  least  3  years.   The  winters  in  Ontario  were 
very  severe.  Many  times  drifts  were  higher  than  the  fences,  end 
most  winters  we  drove  over  the  tops  of  fences  during  the  deer)  snow, 
it  was  very  cold  and  stormy.  He  always  walked  and  had  to  go  en- 
tirely alone  the  3  miles  from  his  home  to  within  !§■  miles  of  the 
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school.  His  ftthcr  we£  willing  for  hie  to  do  this,  but  he  hed  to 
help  with  the  farm  work  eveninge  rnd  beturde ye . 

''I  remember  the  Pfittereon'femily  visiting  our  Trace  home.  "Ve 
expected  them  to  be  there  for  dinner  on  a  particular  day.   Mother 
had  cooked  a  nice  ham,  and  she  was  going  to  slice  it  cold  for  din- 
ner.  Before  she  had  it  sliced  the  Patterson  family  arrived.   So 
Mother  left  her  meet  on  the  table  and  went  to  meet  them.   Later, 
upon  returning  to  her  meet  she  found  the  back  door  open  and  the 
meet  was  gone.   Looking  out,  she  saw  a  strange  cat  dragging  it 
across  the  yard.   Tither  Johnnie  or  Annie  Patterson  looked  out  and 
said,  "llama,  there's  our  cat!'   bo  the  story  was  explained.   The 
day  before,  father  Patterson  had  put  several  cats  in  a  bag  and 
dropped  them  at  a  crossroads  about  a  mile  from  our  place.   One  of 
them  had  made  its  way  to  the  Trace  home  and  had  stolen  the  meat. 

''I  knew  the  Patterson  family  practically  ell  of  my  life,  as 
the  Methodist  church  which  they  joined  was  dedicated  the  bundey 
before  I  was  born,  and  both  the  Pattersons  and  Traces  were  regular 
attendants,   ".'ftien  I  was  9  years  old  we  ir.oved  to  a  farm  just  a  mile 
from  theirs,  end  we  were  often  in  their  home.   They  always  had 
plenty  of  cows  and  chickens  end  used  milk  and  eggs  much  more  free- 
ly than  most  of  their  neighbors.   Father  Patterson  (RB)  told  me 
once  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  Sliza  Jane.   He  said  she 
had  gone  for  a  visit  to  her  grandparents  end  while  there  took 
Boerlet  fever  end  died  from  it.  He  blamed  himself  that  they  had 
let  her  go.   I  think  Johnnie  was  at  least  3  or  4  yerrs  old  when 
he  died,  and  as  I  remember  he  died  from  diphtheria.   There  wee 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  this  as  doctors  were  not  plenti- 
ful in  that  part  of  the  oountry  at  that  early  date,  end  some  of 
them  who  were  available  were  of  very  little  use.   Scarcely  any  one 
celled  a  doctor  unless  it  was  a  case  of  serious  illness  or  en  ac- 
cident.  I  believe  the  Pattersons  would  call  a  doctor  as  quickly 
as  anyone  at  that  time  in  that  community.   I  believe  the  others 
were  prenature  or  died  very  early.   I  can't  recall  ever  hearing 
them  spoken  of  by  name."  iThis  statement  was  rr.ade  to  refute  the 
thought  expressed  7  pages  earlier  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Patterson  children.) 

In  regard  to  the  land  bought  in  Lcurel,  mentioned  3  pages 
earlier,  Mary  wrote:  "The  three  Young  brothers  had  bought  the 
acreage,  hed  it  cultivated  and  planted  and  divided  into  5  end  10 
acre  tracts  which  they  sold.   They  were  the  only  partners  and  sold 
a  number  of  tracts.   Ve  bought  10  acres  from  them  and  later  Amos 
L.  Trace  bought,  and  many  people  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try also  bought  tracts  from  them."   Amos,  in  order  to  recover  as 
much  as  he  could,  began  to  build  houses  upon  plots  of  lend  about 
5  acres  in  extent,  soiling  these  to  workers  on  the  railroad  and 
in  the  yards.   About  the  early  and  mid-1330s  he  began  to  buy  old 
box  cars  for  about  $10  r  err.   These  were  moved  to  the  site  end 
were  placed  parallel  about  8  feet  apart .   The  middle  walls  were 
then  knocked  out  end  thus  wood  was  provided  for  floor  and  roof. 
Several  variations  of  the  arrangements  were  made,  and  holes  were 
cut  for  windows.   The  houses  looked  neat  and  did  not  much  resemble 
their  former  boxcars.   Amos  made  ebout  25  such  houses  and  by  1947 
had  sold  all  but  about  4.  He  made  frequent  trips 'beck  to  Laurel 
from  California,  1500  miles  from  lanta  Ana,  to  collect  rent  and 
payments,  usually  making  the  trip  one  way  in  two  days. 
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Williac  had  taken  all  the  furniture  end  household  goods  to 
laurel  in  a  bos  car,  while  hie  family  went  to  visit  relatives  in 
Ontario.  He  went  out  in  June  1915  and  hie  family  joined  him  there 
in  September.  He  had  gotten  the  house  in  order  and  worked  around 
the  smell  acreage  he  had  bought  there.  He  built  his  home  almost 
entirely  by  himself.  He  preferred  to  build  a  large  house  rather 
than  a  small  one,  with  the  expectation  of  building  a  larger  one 
later,  which  wes  the  common  practice. 

While  in  the  Chicago  area  he  had  had  pleurisy,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved this  left  a  little  pus-bag  in  hie  blood  stream  which  circu- 
lated in  his  system  and  finally  located  on  his  speech  center  in 
his  brain.  While  eating  one  clay  he  suddenly  found  himself  unable 
to  talk  for  a  time.  As'the  blood  clotted  it  caused  convulsions 
and  finally  death.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Glendive  three 
days  before  his  death,  which  was  unexpected.   The  doctors  did  not 
know  the  cause  until  a  post  mortem  was  held.   They  reported  that 
only  several  places  in  the  country  had  instruments  delicate  enough 
to  perform  an  operation,  so  rare  was  it.  Hs  had  become  a  Meson 
in  1907  and  after  his  death  the  Masons  sent  his  widow  a  gift  of 
v25  at  Christmas  times. 

Mary's  life  until  her  marriage  is  given  in  the  Trace  family 
History  (TuC).   che  wes  44  when  Will,  as  she  called  him,  died, 
leaving  her  with  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  their  3  child- 
ren: Lillian,  20;  Florence,  nearly  18;  and  Maurice,  nearly  1C. 
The  girls  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  almost  immediately. 

Following  the  death,  March  7,  1S20,  of  Mary's  father,  John 
Trace,  her  mother,  trances,  came  to  live  with  her  in  Laurel.  They 
were  together  there  until  Prances  died  ieb.  19,  1923,  when  the 
body  was  taken  back  to  Allenwood,  Ont . ,  for  burial.   Frances  had 
developed  dropsy  and  it  was  quite  a  task  to  care  for  her.   This 
task  mainly  fell  to  Mary,  though  Amos  did  what  he  could  to  help. 

Mary  went  to  Leer  Lodge,  Mont.,  in  the  fall  of  1923  to  keep 
house  for  rlorence  who  was  teaching  there .   The  event  of  that  eu- 
tumn  wes  the  marriage  of  Lillian,  Oct.  31,  1923,  after  which  she 
and  Claude  went  to  Auburn,  '.'."ash.,  to  live  permanently.   In  the  au- 
tumn of  1924  Mary  and  Maurice  moved  to  Auburn  where  they  lived 
with  Lillian.   There  she  helped  keep  house  end  occesionally  took 
cere  of  the  James  Warren  family,  which  was  motherless  for  a  time. 
Lillian  began  doing  nursing  in  1926  and  Mary  thereafter  did  most 
of  the  household  work  for  Lillian  end  took  care  of  Joyce,  her 
first  grandchild,  born  Aug.  17,  1925.   Thus,  Mary  wes  self-support- 
ing and,  as  Lillian  says,  her  presence  in  the  home  and  Claude's 
cooperation  made  possible  Lillian's  professional  career. 

Mary  has  be6n  very  active  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Auburn. 
The  women's  clubs  of  the  church  and  the  Sunday  School  at  times 
have  seen  her  quite  active,  elweys  as  a  member  and  often  as  an  of- 
ficer or  teacher.   The  church  has  been  her  great  interest  outside 
her  own  home,   She  has  always  had  a  greet  interest  in  foreign  and 
home  missions  and  in  the  temperance  movement. 

On  Peb .  8,  1928  in  Seattle  she  saw  her  daughter  Florence  mar- 
ry the  author  of  this  history.   Five  years  later  she  visited  them 
in  Manile,  from  June  19  to  Cct.  25,  1933.   This  gave  her  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  visit  to  Japan,  China,  Hongkong,  and  the  Philip- 
pines.  She  met  two  new  grandchildren,  Mary  Francis,  named  after 
her,  and  Bonnie  Jean  Parker. 
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vilhen  the  Parkers  returned  to  the  States  in  1935,  Llary  usually 
visited  then  each  year  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  couth  Dakota  for 
several  weeks  during  the  sunnier  months.   Several  tines  she  also 
visited  relatives  in  Ontario  and  friends  in  Leurel.   She  met  the 
author's  parents  in  August  1535  end  was  present  with  the  author's 
mother  when  their  grandson,  Donald  Dean  Parker,  Jr.,  was  baptized 
on  Mother's  Day,  May  11,  1941.   After  that  she  visited  in  Ontario. 
In  August  1950  she  visited  the  Parkers  in  the  Black  Hills,  c.D. 

In  July  1936  Mary  weighed  140  lbs.,  her  usual  adult  weight, 
and  was  5'5|-:l  tall,  though  at  one  time  she  was  5'6r§;',  which  was 
also  about  the  height  of 'William,  her  husband.   Both  were  well 
proportioned  end  of  average  weight,  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair. 
William's  heir  tended  to  be  a  dark  red,  or  auburn,  somewhat  dark- 
er then  Lillian' s . 

Mary  has  been  at  several  family  reunions  -  in  Ontario  at  var- 
ious times;  in  Seattle,  ieshington  at  Woodland  Park  in  the  mid- 
1940s;  end  one  of  the  Gourville  descendants  at  Jackson  Perk,  Chi- 
cago, July  11,  1936.   The  other  reunions  were  of  the  Traces. 

Mary's  school  opportunities  were  few.   She  got  the  equivalent 
of  the  7th  grade  and  would  have  gone  further  tut  did  not  like  the 
teacher.   There  were  three  men  teachers  one  after  another,  some 
good,  some  not  so  eble.   j?or  a  time  she  used  to  attend  Presbyter- 
ian preaching  services  held  in  the  nearby  log  schoolhouse,  but 
usually  -.vent  to  a  Methodist  church.   Later  a  church  was  build  neer- 
by.   In  later  years  Mary  became  a  great  reader  and  kept  very  well 
informed  on  current  affairs,  missions,  church  activities,  etc. 
She  E3w  her  three  children  graduate  from  college  and  one  become 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Cursing  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Mary  has  always  been  interested  in  gardening  end  she  has  of- 
ten raised  vegetables,  berries,  flowers,  chickens,  and  rabbits. 
She  is  also  hendy  with  her  fingers  and  has  sewed  many  a  garment, 
woven  many  e  rug,  and  knitted  many  a  woolen  mitten  or  sweater, 
che  is  e  regular  correspondent.  Ker  weekly  letters  are  eagerly 
awaited,  ss'are  her  birthday  cards,  letters,  and  gifts. 

Her  address  is  32915  102nd  S.E.,  Auburn,  Wash. 

HBAA  Lillian  Beatrice  Patterson,  born  Nov.  50,  1900  at  a  Chicago 

hospital' while  her  parents  were  living  at  Tvergreen  Park, 
111.  the   attended  the  local  schools  until  1915. when  the  family 
moved  to  Laurel,  Montana.   There,  in  her  senior  year  of  high  school 
she  won  a  declamatory  contest  which  gave  her  e  trip  to  the  State 
University  at  Missoula,  lasting  a  week.   She  spoke  there  in  the 
state  declamatory  contest.   In  1918  she  enrolled  in  Wesleyen  Col- 
lege, Helena,  Mont.   After  attending  one  year  she  worked  in  the 
timekeeper's  office  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  Laurel, 
eerning  about  C125  e  month  during  the  year  she  worked  there.  Thus 
she  was  able  to  seve  about  §1000~which  she  used  to  finance  3  years 
of  nursing  training  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicego,  1920-23. 
Uoon  graduating  she  earned  a  little  with  £  couple  of  nursing  esses 
in  Deer  Lodge, 'Mont.   There,  on  Oct.  29,  1923,  she  married  Claude 
William  Patterson  to  whom  she  hao  been  engaged  for  several  years. 
They  left  at  once  for  Auburn,  Wash.,  where  they  have  lived  ever 
since.   Clause  had  gone  there  8  months  earlier  to  work  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.   He  is  still  with  thet  company  in  a  cler- 
ical capacity.   On  Aug.  17,  1925  their  only  child,  Joyce  Uarie, 
■was  born  in  Taylor-Lac ey  Hospital,  Auturn. 
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Lil  fortunstely,  had  her  mother's  help  in  running  the  house 
and  earing  for  Joyce,  thus  leevin*  her  free  to  do  nursine-  in  the 
community  in  1525  end  after.   the  did  private  duty  end  generel 
duty  nursing  &t  hospitcls  in  Auburn,  Puycllup,  end  Tecomc,  ./ash., 
1526-30.   the  wcs  public  her.lth  school  nurse  ft  bumner,  Wash., 
1520-40.   the  was  county  public  health  nurse  end  later  supervising 
nurse  for  the  Pierce  County  Health  Department,  Tacome,  1540-45. 

iron  time  to  time  she  continued  her  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  received  her  B.A.  there  in  1540  and  her 
h   A.  in  1942.  'the  was  an  assistant  professor  there,  and  director 
of  Public  Health  Nursing  ifield  4ork,  1545-50.   lil  was  president 
of  the  Washington  ttate  Curses'  Association,  1943-50. 

The  Washington  wtste  Journel  of  Nursing  for  February,  1946, 
page  3,  printed  en  article  by  lil  entitled  'Counseling  and  Place- 
ment beminar  in  Minneapolis."  Ae  acting  state  counselor  of  the 
WbNA  Counseling  and  Placement  tervice,  lil  had  attended  the  semi- 
nar, Dec.  5-15,  1945,  visiting  the  Parkers  on  the  4th.   This  was 
the  first  conference  of  many  at  a  distance  that  Lil  attended,  ihe 
was  appointed  by  the  U.t.  Department  of  ttate  as  e  member  of  the 
official  delegation  to  the  third  World  Health  Assembly  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  hay  7-30,  1950.   There  she  served  as  nurse  technical 
advisor  to  the  U-fc.  delegation  and  in  s  consultant  capacity  to 
delegates  from  other  countries.   the  was  the  only  American  nurse 
there.  The  trip  both  ways  across  the  Atlantic  was  made  by  plane. 
tince  then  she  has  made  trips,  usually  by  plane,  to  professional 
conferences  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Connecticut,  end  Wash- 
ington, D.C.   With  all  of  her  flying,  lil  has  probably  broken  all 
plane  'firsts'  for  the  various  ancestral  branches  of  her  family. 

Lil  wcs  appointed  Dean  of  the  tchool  of  Nursing,  University 
of  Washington,  in  June  1950,  to  replace  Dean  Elizabeth  ^oule  who 
retired  at  that  time,   the  wes  formally  inducted  on  Oct.  2.   Her 
mother  wrote:  "The  29th  wes  a  big  day.   Lillian  attended  three 
social  affairs.   Dean  laver's  wife  entertained  the  deans'  wives 
and  lil  at  a  luncheon  at  the  University  Club.   lil  was  glad  to 
meet  the  wives,  since  she  is  the  only  women  who  is  a  dean  and  will 
be  meeting  with  the  husbands  regularly.   Then  from  3  to  5  P.M. 
the  nursing  faculty  gave  a  very  lovely  tea  for  Mrs.  toule  and  in- 
vited ell  the  faculty  of  the  University.   Most  of  them  went.  Then 
Lil  spoke  to  over  100  Cescediens  and  their  wives  at  a  6:00  o'clock 
dinner,   be turd ay  lil  leaves  for  New  York  and  while  there  is  to 
attend  a  banquet  at  which  Mrs.  ?.D.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  speak- 
er." Lil  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Hoosevelt  there.   On 
several  occasions  Ill's  picture  end  news  items  about  her  have  been 
in  the  oesttle  papers.   In  the  spring  of  1951  she  and  a  couple  of 
other  ladies  were  honored  es  the  outstanding  women  of  teettle. 
iYom  1950-52  lil  is  srrving  es  e  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Association,   the  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
improve  working  conditions  end  weges  among  the  nurses  of  Washing- 
ton stete  and  other  states.  Lil  is  now  working  toward  her  Ph.D. 
degree.  Her  M.A.  thesis  deelt  with  conditions  inside  jails,  e 
condition  she  examined  at  first  hand  on  one  well-remembered  occas- 
ion,  the  has  always  been  interested  in  writing  and  has  done  some 
herself,  an  early  article  being  on  the  subject  of  Esperanto. 

Lil  has  elways  enjoyed  good  health,  though  she  had  an  opera- 
tion on  Nov.  23,  1935.   the  is  a  rapid  and  omnivorous  reader. 
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lil  ie  5 '3'  tell  and  cf  normal  weight,   She  has  auburn  hair  and  a 
ruddy  complexion.  Her  daughter  resembles  her  in  looks,  though 
Joyce  is  an  inch  taller  and  is  more  slender.   Lil  and  her  mother 
began  to  walk  at  the  age  of  9  months,  Florence  at  10,  and  Maurice 
at  11.   Lil  8nd  Pet  adopted  Larry  as  a  baby  in  1933. 

Pat's  folks  lived  in  Illinois.   After  his  mother's  death  hie 
father  remarried  and  lived  in  Billings,  Montana  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  the  1940s.   A  brother  lives  in  southern  California. 

Pet's  health  hr.s  b6en  good  exoept  thrt  foot  trouble  in  1940 
caused  him  to  slow  down  somewhat.   Since  1928  they  have  lived  in 
their  own  home  at  32915  102nd  S.E.,  Auburn,  Wa6h.   Pat  works  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.R.  and  is  about  due  for  retirement  if  he 
desires  it . 

RBAAA  Joyce  Marie  Patterson,  born  in  Auburn,  Wash.,  Aug.  17,1925. 

She  grew  up  there  and  graduated  from  high  school  there  in 
1943.   On  Feb.  3,  1943  at  Tecoraa,  Joyce  married  Alexander  E.  Szoka 
vfao  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  liar.  1,  1920  to  Theresa  and 
Stephen  Szoka,  of  Hungarian  ancestry.   Al  graduated  from  the  Mo- 
Kinley  high  school  (vocational)  in  Buffalo,  K.Y.,  in  1938.  For  4£ 
years  he  was  in  the  army  air  corps,  stationed  in  Washington  much 
of  the  time.   Al  is  a  service  station  manager,  entering  the  field 
after  his  discharge.  They  have  lived  at  several  places,  among 
them  being  a  house  which  they  built  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Patterson  lot  in  Auburn,  a  house  in  Tecoma,  and  their  present  one. 
Since  Aug.,  1949  they  have  lived  at  Auburn,  Box  1299,  Route  3. 
Al  and  Joyce  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Auburn  and 
their  children,  parents,  and  grandmother  attend  there.   Joyce  vis- 
ited the  Parkers  in  Iloborly,  Mo.,  Feb.  14-15,  1941  with  Maurice 
or.  and  Jr.   She  also  visited  them  in  Chicago  and  Mendota,  111., 
in  the  summer  of  1936,  with  her  grandmother.   With  her  children 
and  Al  she  visited  the  Parkers  in  Brookings,  S.D.,  Mar.  21-22, 
1949  and  Apr.  8,  1951,  on  both  occasions  going  east  to  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  to  visit  Szoka  relatives.   Al  is  5' 10",  blue-eyed, 
and  light  complected.   Joyce,  like  the  Pattersons, is  also  blue- 
eyed  and  light  complected.   They  have  had  4  children,  as  follows: 
RBAAAA  Baby  Szoka,  born  in  Auburn,  like  the  others,  May  27,  1944. 

Lived  only  from  3  to  9  A.M;  buried  there. 
RBAAAB  Gene  Steven  Szoka,  bom  May  6,  1945. 
RBAAAC  Mary  Elizabeth  Szoka,  born  July  13,  1947. 
RBAAAD   Steven  Lynn  Szoka,  born  Oct.  15,  1949. 

RBAAB  '  Larry  Raynor  Patterson,  born  Oct.  12,  1933.   Larry  has  had 

an  interest  in  high  school  athletics  and  in  dramatics.  He 
graduated  in  1951. 

REAB  Florence  Myrtle  Patterson,  born  March  30,  1903,  at  home  in 

Oak  Lawn,  111.,  a  tiny  suburb  about  10  miles  south  southwest 
of  the  center  of  downtown  Chicago,  where  her  father  worked.   Oak 
Lawn's  population  in  1910  was  only  287;  in  1920,  489.  Evergreen 
Park,  where  the  Pattersons  had  lived,  was  nearby.   Its  population 
in  1900  7/as  445;  in  1910,  424;  in  1920,  705.   In  1907  they  moved 
to  Congress  Park,  or  East  LaSrange,  111.,  nearby.   In  1928  Flor- 
ence married  the  author.  Her  life,  activities,  and  family  are 
given  elsewhere  under  the  heeding  of  "The  Donald  Dean  Parker  Fam- 
ily." 
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RBAC  Maurice  iVilliam  Patterson,  born  at  home  in  Congress  Park, 
111.,  March  12,  1S11.   The  house  was  built  about  1900  and 
was  bought' b^  his  parents  when  they  moved  there  in  1907.  Lagrange 
in  1910"had  a  population  of  5282;  in  192C,  6525.   Chicago,  11 
miles  to  the  northeast,  where  his  father  worked,  had  a  population 
in  1910  of  2,185,283;  and  in  1920,  2,701,705.   In  1915  the  family 
moved  to  laurel,  Montana,  v/here  he  started  to  school,  continuing 
there  until  1923  when  he  entered  the  first  year  of  high  school  in 
Deer  Lodse,  Montana.   In  1924  he  moved  to  Auburn,  Wash.,  and  at- 
tended his  second  year.  His  third  year  was  taken  in  the  academy 
at  Seattle  Pacific  College,  a  Methodist  school.  Hie  fourth  year 
was  taken  at  Auburn,  where  he  graduated  in  1927.   A  friend,  John 
Hooker,  whose  parents  were  once  missionaries  in  China,  was  living 
with  the  Pattersons  at  that  time,  and  he  and  'Bud'  went  to  school 
together.   In  the  summer  of  1927  he  beeran  attending  the  normal 
school  at  Bellingham,  Wash.   In  the  spring  of  1928  he  returned  to 
Auburn  to  work  for  Jim  Warner,  who  sold  and  repaired  typewriters. 
In  the  fall  of  1923  he  took  poet-graduate  work  at  the  Auburn  high 
school.  He  then  attended  Eastern  State  Normal,  Ellensburg,  Wash., 
where  he  graduated  with  an  A.E.  degree,  Aug.  22,  1934.   Bud  was 
now  eligible  to  teach,  but  positions  7/ere  scarce  during  the  de- 
pression years,  so  he  returned  tc  Auburn.   The  next  few  years. saw 
him  doing  bookkeeping  and  accountant  work  in  Auburn.   During  the 
war  he  did  electrical  work  at  the  nearby  shipyards  and  thus  was 
exempt  from  war  service.   In  1944  he  began  working  for  the  Valley 
Cooperative,  a  farmers'  buying  association  with  headquarters  at 
238  Eighth  Street,  S.E.,  Auburn,  as  the  accountant.   In  the  fall 
of  1946  he  became  the  secretary-treasurer  in  charge  of  the  office 
and  accounting.  Bud  is  a  licensed  public  accountant. 

On  June  28,  1933  at  Seattle,  he  married  Coldie  J.  Lucas  of 
Auburn,  who  was  born  Sept.  19,  1912.   ^oldie's  folks  live  in  Au- 
burn.  She  and  Bud  are  blue-eyed  and  blonde  as  are  their  two  liv- 
ing children.   Bud  was  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peterson,  a  Methodist. 
RBACA  Maurice  William  Patterson,  Jr.,  born  in  Auburn's  Suburban 

Hospital  at  5  P.M.,  Oct.  27,  1935.  With  his  father  h6  vis- 
ited the  Parkere  in  Moberly,  Mo.,  Feb.  10-15,  1941,  and  with  his 
grandmother  in  Brookings,  S.D.,  Au-?.  3-28,  1944. 
REACB  Baby  Patterson,  a  son,  born  Mar.  24,  1939;  died  at  birth. 
REACC  Barbara  Joan  Patterson,  torn  in  Auburn,  Aug.  1,  1941.  She 

end  her  family  visited  the  Parkers,  Aug.  10-15,  1943,  fol- 
lowing which  she  has  been  quite  a  letter  writer.   Eerbsra  lives 
with  her  folks  out  from  Auburn,  Wash.,  Box  1364,  R.F.D.  3,  in  a 
house  they  bought  in  1948  and  have  since  then  spent  much  time  in 
renovating. 

(REAX)   Robxn  Patterson,  born  in  India  of  Indian  parentage  and 

financially  adopted  by  the  Pattersons  about  35  or  so 
years  ago.   Florence,  REAE,  wrote  to  her  mother  from  Parkville, 
Mo.,  in  1933  as  follows:  "Sept.  21  as  my  sister-in-law,  Ruth  Rubin 
Parker,  end  I  drove  to  Eorth  Kansas  City  to  lay  in  supplies,  our 
conversation  was  along  the  line  of  race  prejudices..  I  was  telling 
Ruth  how  greatly  we  were  influenced  by  our  parents'  attitudes  and 
acts.   I  said  I  had  been  most  fortunate  in  my  parents,  for  they 
never  prejudiced  me  against  folks  in  any  way,  and  helped  m6  great- 
ly to  think  of  persons  of  other  races  as  my  equal.   I  told  her  how 
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one  or  two  Negro  children  had  been  in  eech  of  my  grade  schoolrooms 
during  my  first  5  or  6  years  in  school.   Also,  I  told  her  how  you 
and  Daddy  had  supported  a  little  toy  in  India  for  years,  how  he 
had  taken  our  family  name  land  Ruth  knew  it  was  Patterson),  how 
his  baby  photograph  was  so  attractive  and  was  among  our  family 
pictures,  how  we  thought  of  him  as  a  reel  part  of  our  family,  etc. 
At  last  I  added  that  his  given  name  was  Robin,  never  dreaming 
thet  this  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

'Ruth  said,  'Why  I  know  Robin  Patterson!   He  has  a  fine  voice, 
has  been  teaching  in  one  of  our  Presbyterian  Mission  schools,  and 
is  especially  successful  in  his  work.  Ke  has  studied  in  America 
at  the  Princeton  Choir  School,  and  I  believe  he  is  again  to  study 
in  America,  as  a  scholarship  has  been  offered  him.' 

"I  could  hardly  believe  what  I  heard \      Suoh  a  coincidence, 
that  in  that  great  land  of  India  my  Presbyterian  missionary  rela- 
tion had  known  the  boy  who  had  shared  our  family  name  through  th6 
help  of  a  Methodist  deaconess.   Ruth  told  me  of  his  unusual  voice, 
his  special  talent  in  teaching  Indians  to  harmonize  (for  their 
music  is  entirely  different  from  ours),  his  fair  skin,  his  teach- 
ing experience  in  mission  schools,  and  of  his  wife,  a  graduate  of 
the  very  Presbyterian  Mission  school  which  Ruth  has  been  serving 
as  principal  at  Fatehgarh,  U.P.,  India.  The  story  of  his  marriage 
is  closely  linked  with  his  leaving  the  Methodist  schools  and  be- 
coming a  teacher  in  Presbyterian  schools.   He  has  been  the  leader 
of  all  the  music  at  several  big  annual  meetings  of  religious  con- 
ventions. Through  one  of  these  and  through  the  girl  he  chose  to 
marry,  Ruth  knows  him.   I  am  going  to  try  to  get  his  address  and 
write  to  him.   I  certainly  wish  we  could  see  him  if  he  is  in  this 
country.  He  evidently  has  done  a  great  bit  of  Christian  work 
through  his  voice."   Robin  has  several  children  in  India. 

REB  Eliza  Jane  Patterson,  born  Oct.  1,  1972  in  Oro  township,  to 
the  northeast  of  Barrie,  Ont .   She  died  about  1875  when  the 
family  was  living,  e.  1873-1907,  at  Gibson  P.O.,  Tiny  township, 
Simeoe  County,  Ont.,  8  or  9  miles  from  Elmvale.   For  the  manner 
of  her  death,  see  the  middle  of  the  page,  six  pages  earlier. 

RBC  Mary  Lucinda  Patterson,  born  Aug.  6,  1875;  married  Matthew 

John  Lawson,  Dec.  13,  1897  at  Elmvsle,  where  she  died,  June 
6,  1938.   For  her  life  end  descendants,  see  RBC  in  the  Lawson  Fam- 
ily History. 

RBD  John  ..'esley  Patterson,  born  Aur.  20  and  died  Aug.  30,  1877. 
RBE  John  Tobies  Patterson,  born  Apr.  27,  1879  and  died  April  22, 

1864. 
nBF  Annie  Olivia  Patterson,  born  June  3,  1861;  married  George 

Robert  Lawson,  a  widower  brother  of  Matthew  (see  nBC),  in 
Feb.  1899  in  Elmvsle.   They  moved  west  in  1907  and  lived  at  Speers, 
£ask.,  until  their  deaths.   Annie  died  Jan.  15,  1942  and  George 
in  Feb.  1946.   For  her  life  and  descendants,  see  RBF  in  the  Law- 
son  Family  History. 
RBG  Albert  Patterson,  born  c.  1863  and  died  in  infancy.   Several 

Patterson  children  died  of  scarlet  fever.   Like  all  the  other 
Pattersons  of  Ontario  of  this  family,  they  were  buried  in  the  Al- 
lenwood  cemetery. 
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RBH  Thomas  Albert  Patterson,  born  Sept .  14,  1S84.   When  he  was  e 

young  man  he  spent  several  years  at  his  brother  William'e 
hone  in  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  while  he  worked  in  Chicago.   He  was  full 
of  tricks  end  jokes.   In  or  about  Sept.  1921  or  1922  he  died  of 
pneumonia  at  his  wife's  home  ( Jlencarni ) ,  near  Steyner,  Simcoe 
County,  Ont .  He  wee  buried  in  the  Allenwood  cemetery.  His  home 
before  that  was  in  Toronto.   iThen  past  30  he  married  Winnifred 
Cernehan,  who  used  to  work  at  the  Patterson  home.  They  had  no 
children.   After  his  death  she  married  again  end  had  3  children. 
Though  hie  parents  had  6  children,  they  left  descendants  by  only 
3,  namely,  '.Villi am  (RBA)  and  Lucy  and  Annie  Lawson  (RBC  and  RBF)  . 

Additional  Patterson  Notes 
KB   In  regard  to  Richardson  Patterson ' s  visit  to  Dowie,  his  son's 

widow  explains  the  statement  related  14  pages  earlier:  "He 
went  to  Chicago  about  1897  to  see  Dowie  and,  of  course,  visited 
his  son  #7111.  He  had  a  swollen  knee  and  leg  for  some  time  and  had 
gone  to  see  a  doctor  in  Elmvele  several  times,  but  seemed  to  be 
getting  no  better.  Having  heard  of  Dowie 's  healing  powers,  he  de- 
cided to  go  there  and  see  him.  On  his  return  he  claimed  to  be 
healed,  though  he  was  still  lame.  However,  I  believe  he  never  re- 
turned to  the  Slmvale  doctor  with  his  trouble.   I  do  not  know  whet 
caused  the  trouble  and  if  the  doctor  knew  I  think  he  did  not  tell 
him."  Mary  was  quite  different  from  Rioherdson.   She  never  weigh- 
ed 100  lbs.  in  her  life.   She  was  not  more  than  5'2",  or  less  and 
was  thin  all  through  her  life.   She  had  ailments  and  was  net  very 
strong.   She  became  tired  easily  and  said  her  nerves  troubled  her. 
She  was  al7/sys  tired  out  and  nervous,  and  she  could  sleep  anytime, 
not  from  overwork  but  from  the  strain  of  living  with  Richardson, 
relatives  thought.   She  died  from  being  worn  out,  after  an  illness 
of  a  year  or  more,  and  she  might  have  lived  longer  if  she  had  had 
medical  care  sooner.  Mary  was  even-tempered.   She  had  a  high- 
pitched  voice  and  talked  fast  with  an  accent  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land.  Lucy  somewhat  resembled  her  in  looks.  Sh6  wore  her  hair 
pulled  straight  back  and  tied  in  a  little  knot  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  hair  was  between  an  auburn  and  brown,  while  Richardson 
had  auburn  hair.  Mary  wore  glasses  to  read.   She  never  went  out 
around  the  barn,  being  kept  busy  with  work  about  the  house.   She 
had  a  wart  on  one  side  of  her  nose.   She  was  always  very  good  to 
h6r  children  and  her  grandchildren  remember  that  she  used  to  save 
up  all  the  broken  dishes  during  the  winter  months  so  that  her 
grandchildren  could  play  house  with  them  when  they  went  to  visit 
her  in  the  summer  vacations.   Following  her  parents'  deaths  in 
1892  end  1395  she  inherited  a  little  money  from  them. 

A  granddaughter,  RIAE,  wife  of  the  author,  on  Oct.  3,  1926 
wrot6  an  essay  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  "My  Ancestry  and 
What  It  Has  Done  for  Me."  Florence  wrote:  "My  two  parents  and 
four  grandparents  have  largely  medo  me  what  I  am.   I  have  lived 
with  them  and  near  them  all  my  life,  and  many  of  their  character- 
istics ere  also  mine.  My  ancestry  has  helped  make  me  relisiouE. 
In  the  rural  lives  of  my  grandparents,  the  church  was  the  main  in- 
terest.  Social  and  spiritual  life  were  maintained  through  the 
church  end  its  members.  My  English  grendf ether,  John  Trace,  was 
a  licensed  preacher,  although  he  spent  the  week-days  farming.  At 
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the  beginning  and  close  of  each  day,  the  Bible  was  read  in  his 
home.   My  grandmother  sang  hymns  as  she  worked  and  rested,  for  she 
knew  no  ether  music  and  was  disturbed  to  hear  what  her  grandchild- 
ren sang  in  later  years.   My  four  grand pcrents  lived  close  to  one 
another  in  a  rural  district  of  Ontario.   Each  family  owned  a  med- 
ium-sized farm  on  which  most  of  the  family's  needs  were  raised. 
My  grandparents  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar,  end  my  parents  learned 
how  to  use  money  wisely.   It  is  natural  that  I  should  enjoy  using 
money  in  s  way  that  brings  benefit  and  pleasure.  My  grandparents 
and  my  own  parents  have  each  owned  the  home  in  which  they  resided, 
and  often  other  property  as  7/ell.   Ify  ideas  of  home  life  have  been 
formed  from  my  experiences.   The  formal  order  in  my  grandparents' 
homes  did  not  appeal  to  mo.   The  home  my  pcrents  established  was 
modified  considerably,  and  from  it  I  have  formed  basic  principles. 
My  home  is  to  be  one  of  moderate  moans,  orderly,  and  respectful. 
Like  my  father,  I  enjoy  social  life  and  nature.   I  always  had  e 
pet  end  spent  delightful  hours  bicycling.   In  each  of  the  three 
homes  described,  there  was  a  musical  instrument.  My  ancestry  has 
made  me  stable,  earnest,  sincere,  appreciative,  thrifty,  musical, 
and  of  a  religious  nature.   It  has  also  given  me  e  normal  body 
and  mind.   In  my  ancestry  there  is  nothing  outstanding,  but  I  em 
well  satisfied  with  my  heritage." 
RBAB  Florence  was  always  plump  and  chunky  in  her  childhood.  Up 

to  1919,  when  she  was  16|,  she  weighed  no  more  than  125  lbs. 
The  first  three  months  she  lived  in  a  dormitory  she  gained  17  lbs., 
making  142.   From  Dec.  1S19  to  Dec.  1927  she  averaged  128  lbs.  Af- 
ter her  marriage  she  increased  steadily  to  140  in  the  spring  of 
1929.   She  attained  her  full  height  of  5 '3"  when  16  years  of  age. 
Until  the  1940s  she  weighed  about  140  lbs.,  since-  which  time  she 
has  put  on  more  weight."  When  a  child  her  hair  was  golden.   Since 
then  it  has  been  getting  steadily  darker  until  in  1929  it  was  a 
medium  brown.   In  the  mid-19406  a  few  gray  hairs  began  to  appear, 
but  it  is  still  quite  brown.   She  usually  wore  it  cobbed,  even 
when  the  prevailing  style  was  to  have  it  long.   In  the  early  1930s 
she  wore  it  long  for  a  time  and  again  in  1951  began  to  let  it  grew. 

Florence  was  one  of  7  to  receive  their  diplomas,  Mar.  23, 
1921  at  the  24th  commencement  of  th6  Stete  Normal  College  of  the 
University  of  Montane.   She  was  one  of  22  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  from  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago,  Mar.  19,  1929.   Her  descendants  sev- 
eral hundred  years  hence  can  note  with  pride  that  she  belonged  to 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  beautiful  University 
Chepo-1.   Florence  has  had  b   varied  teaching  experience.   She  taught 
4|  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  Seattle, 
V.'ash.   She  taught  grade  I  there.   She  taught  grades  III  and  IV 
for  c\   years  in  the  same  schools.   In  an  emergency  she  taught  3 
months  of  Junior  High  School  in  subject  fields  not  her  own.   She 
taught  English  for  2  years  in  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. "For  4  years  she  taught  normal  school  methods  and  super- 
vision of  student  teachers.   She  had  home  economics  training  but 
never  teueht  it.   In  music  she  hatf  supervision  of  cadet  teachers 
roc.  the  University  of  V/ushin?ton,  in  exchange  for  which  service 
she  was  given  tuition  in  courses  at  the  University,  where  she 
studied  home  economics  end  educetion.   In  Erookings  she  has  done 
substitute  teachiner  since  about  1947. 
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The  Donald  Dean  Parker  Far, lly 

Donald  Dean  Parker,  the  author  of  this  family  history,  was  born  Oct.  3, 
13^9  at  Street,  Md.,  where  his  father,  Albert  George  Parker,  Sr.,  (lp63-I937) 
was  oastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1390-1900.  He  was  the  sixth  of  nine 
children  who,  on  their  father's  side,  were  cf  Parker,  Fenner,  Crozier,  Hayes, 
and  Stockwell  and  Brown  ancestry.  He  graduated  from  Macomb,  111.,  High  School 
in  1918  and  received  his  3. A.  at  Park  College  in  1922.  That  summer  he  took  Li- 
brary training  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  went  to  Tsinan,  north  China, 
as  librarian  and  English  teacher  at  Shantung  Christian  University,  1922-24.  He 
also  taught  English  there  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  night  school,  1924. 

On  Jan.  7,  1925  he  left  to  return  to  the  States  via  India,  where  he  visit- 
ed his  brother  Graham,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Sect- 
land,  and  England,  having  visited  about  30  countries.  He  visited  and  traveled 
in  Europe  with  his  brother  Kenneth,  and  attended  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
1925-26".  Returning  to  the  States  he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago,  1926, 
1927-23,  1923-29,  1935-36;  McCormick  Seminary,  1926;  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, 1927-28.  He  has  the  degrees  B.A.  (1922);  M.A.  (1932);  B.D.  and  Ph.D.  in 
history  (1936)  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

On  Feb.  8,  1923  at  5:00  p.m.,  in  the  University  Temple,  Seattle,  he  marri- 
ed Florence  Myrtle  Prtterson,  who  was  born  Mar.  30,  1903  at  Oak  La^n,  111.,  to 
William  James  Patterson  and  Mary  Francos  Trace.  In  addition  she  was  of  ?atti- 
son,  Lennox,  Courville,  and  Mathews  ancestry.  Florence  graduated  from  Montana 
State  Normal  in  1921  and  from  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
with  a  Fh.B.  degree  in  1929.  She  had  taught  kindergarten  and  grade  one,  1921-28. 

They  taught  in  the  Philippines,  1929-35,  and  during  1930-35  were  with  the 
Presbyterian  Mission.  Donald  was  principal  of  the  Union  Hifrh  School  of  Manila, 
1930-35,  and  taught  English  two  summers  in  Silliman  University.  Three  daughters 
were  born  in  Manila.  In  1935  the  family  returned  to  the  States  and  after  at- 
tending the  University  of  Chicago  on  a  fellowship  for  r.  year,  Donald  was  librar- 
ian of  Lake  Forest  College,  111.,  1936-37.  He  taught  history  at  Park  College, 
Mo.,  1937-40,  and  was  federally  employed,  1943-42,  in  Missouri.   In  1942-43  he 
was  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Missouri.  Since  Sept.  4,  1943  he  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  history  and  political  science  at  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings,  S.D.,  where  he  live?  at  629  Seventh  Ave. 

Donald  is  the  author  of  many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  three  books, 
his  father's  biography,  and  family  histories  of  the  various  ancestral  branches 
of  his  children.  Donald's  name  appears  in  several  national  biographical  list- 
ings including  "Who's  Who  in  American  Education",  1951-52;  "Directory  of  Ameri- 
can Scholars",  1951-52;  etc.  He  and  Florence  have  four  daughters  and  a  son: 

Mary  Frances  Parker,  "corn  July  14,  1930  in  Manila,  P.I.   She  graduated  from 
Brookings  High  School  in  1943,' attended  South  Dakota  State  College  two  years, 
and  is  "now  at  Park  College  and  will  get  her  B.A.  in  1952  in  home  economics. 

Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  born  Sept.  3,  1932  in  Manila,  P.I.   She  graduated  from 
Brookings  High  School  in  1950,  attended  State  College  a  year  ana  two  summers, 
and  is  now  in  her  Junior  year  st  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Florence  Patricia  Parker,  born  Nov.  14,  1934  in  Manila,  P.I.   She  is  to 
graduate  from  Brookings  High  School  in  1952  and  will  attend  State  Colleee  for 
a  time  before  taking  college  work  elsewhere. 

Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  born  April  23,  1933  in  Kansas  City,  :Ao.   She  is  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  is  interested  in  drawing,  reading,  memory  work,  music,  athlet- 
ics, cooking,  etc. 

Donald  Dean  Parker,  Jr.,  born  Feb.  22,  1941  in  Moberly,  Missouri.   He  is 
in  the  fifth  grade,  has  a  paper  route,  and  is  interested  in  reading,  trucks,  etc. 


The  Donald  Dean  Parker  Family,  19^5 

Seated,  left  to  right:   Florence  Myrtle  Patterson  Parker,  Mary  Frances  Parker, 
Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  Donald  Dean  Parker,  Senior.   Standing:   Donald  Dean  Parker, 
Junior,  Florence  Patricia  Parker,  Jessie  Bewley  Parker.   Picture  taken  about 
Thanksgiving,  1945,  at  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  United  States  of  America. 
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LAWSON  FAMILY  HISTORY 

Two  of  Richardson  Patterson's  daughters  married  Lawson  Lroth- 
ers.   These  are  Riven  here  together  with  other  information  shout 
other  Lawson  relatives.   Mery'Lucintf a ,  1975-1936,  married  Matthew 
John  Lewson,  1868-195  ,  in  1997.   Annie  Olivia,  1991-1941,  marri- 
ed  Georpre  Robert  lawson,  1965-1946,  in  1899.   These  ore  RBC  and 
HBF  respectively  in  agreement  with  the  Patterson  family  history. 

iiBC     Mary  Lucinde  (Lucy)  Patterson  was  born  Aug.  6,  1975  near  Jib- 
son  P.l-.,  Tiny  township,  8  or  9  miles  from  Elmvele,  Simcoe 
County,  Ontario.   This  was  her  family's  home  until  1907.   On  Dec. 
13,  1897  at  Elmvale,  she  married  Matthew  John  Lawson  who  was  born 
on  Aus.28,  1868  to  Mary  Rayburn  and  James  Lawson.   Matt  was  a  farm- 
er 8nd  harness  maker.   They  lived  near  Allenwood  for  six  years 
and  then  moved  permanently  to  Elmvale,  Eox  202.   They  had  9  child- 
ren.  In  1930  Lucy  broke  her  wrist,  after  which  she  was  not  so 
well  as  formerly.   she  was  quite  helpful  in  furnishing  information 
about  the  Patterson,  Pattison,  and  Lennox  ancestry.   bhe,  however, 
knew  little  about  her  Uncle  Thomas  Patterson,  as  she  saw  him  only 
once  or  twice  about  1995.  Matt  worked  for  Lucy's  father  for  a 
time  and  thus  he  and  Lucy  got  acquainted.   About  1937  she  became 
quite  ill  with  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  so  that  by 
Ivlay  1938  she  was  kept  partly  under  morphine.   bhe  died  at  her  Elm- 
vale  home  on  June  6,  1938.  Much  of  her  cere  had  fallen  upon  Hazel 
who  herself  had  a  nervous  breakdown  the  following  August .   Lucy 
and  Matt  had  9  children,  7  of  whom  lived  to  adulthood.   bhe  had 
all  7  living  at  the  time  of  her  death,  plus  9 ' grandchildren,  and 
a  sister.   Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  bt  .  John's  United 
Church  of  Elmvele,  and  interment  was  made  in  the  Elmvele  cemetery. 
l.eny  beautiful  floral  tributes  were  received  from  friends.   bhe 
was  aware  that  her  cancer  was  incurable.   Matt  continued  in  good 
health  for  some  years,  looking  10  years  younger  than  his  age.  In 
the  fall  of  1941  Mrs.  Furlons  became  his  housekeeper.   For  a  time 
before  that  he  had  been  doing  his  own  cooking. 

RBCA  Edgar  Vyvysn  lewson,  born  Sept.  21,  1899  at  Jibson,  Ont .  At 
Wyevale  on  Sept.  3,  1924  he  married  Lorna  Spring  of  Allen- 
wood,  Ont.,  who  was  born  there  on  Oct.  7,  1900  to  Melinda  Jenei 
Trace  (TAAF)  and  Joseph  R.  Spring.   They  have  lived  at  Allenwood 
and  Elmvale,  and  since  1945  at  R.-E.  1,  Perkinsfield,  Ont.,  where 
Edgar  is  in  the  tourist  business.   They  have  6  children. 
RBCAA  Morris  Eugene  Lawson,  born  July  14,  1926  et  Allenwood.  He 
got  one  year  in  high  school  and  was  in  the  army  about  two 
years.   He  is  a' truck  driver.   On  ieb.  27,  1948  at  Iondon  he  mar- 
ried Etta  Campbell  and  they  live  at  454  it.  James  bt  . ,  London, 
Ont.   They  have  Ronald  I  orris,  born  at  London,  ticv .  23,  1949 

RBCAB  Marie  Frances  Lawson,  a  twin  of  Morris,  born  July  14,  1926. 

ohe  sot  one  year  of  high  school  and  on  Sept .  18,  1948  at 
Allenwood  she  married  Fred  Beacock.   They  live  on  a  farm,  R.R.  2, 
Elmvale,  Ont.   Marie  is  a  member  of  the  United  Church.   They  have 
Frederick  Keith,  born  Aug.  25,  1949  at  Allenwood. 
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RBCAC  Colin  Duncan  Lawson,  torn  Aug.  27,  1928  at  "lrx.vr.lc,  Ont . 

Colin  cot  as  far  as  hish  school  entrance  and  is  now  a  csr- 
penter  living  ct  Midland,  Ont.  He  married  Joyce  Carpenter. 

RBCAD  Wand e  Jacqueline  Lawson,  torn  Aug:.  7,  1932  et  Elmvsle,  Ont. 

che  prot  as  far  es  hi?h  school  entrance. 
RBCAE  Joseph  Allen  lawson,  torn  et  Elmvale,  Pet.  24,  1954.  He 

got  into  high  school. 
RBCAF  Larry  Clair'lawson,  torn  et  ^llenwood,  Nov.  15,  1939. 

RBCB  John'Hiltert  Lawson,  torn  at  Gitson,  ^nt . ,  Jen.  8,  1900. 

Jack  married  "velyn  Parker  whose  people  live  in  Toronto.  At 
one  tine  her  teeoher  was  Cephas  Trace.   Jeok  has  s  fine  home  and 
shop  end  his  partner's  wife  was  once  an  Elmvale  girl,  Aggie  Ellis. 
He  lives  at  591  Mary  St.,  vVoodstock,  Ont.   They  have  a  son.  See 

RBCC^  Yiole  Gertrude  Lawson,  torn  at  Gitson,  Ont.,  i-ug.  20,  1901. 

ohe  lived  in  Toronto  until  late  in  1933  when,  on  doctor's 
orders,  she  had  a  long  rest  at"  Jack's  home.  Her  health  had  teen 
poor  for  two  years,  during  which  time  she  hed  teen  doing  house- 
work.  She  later  married  and  lives  at  575  King  St.,  East  Toronto, 
Ont.  Her  health  is  poor.   She  has  a  son. 
RBCD  Clarence  Beverley  Lawson,  torn  et  Gihson,  Sept.  12,  1902. 

Ho  has  lived  in  a  numtcr  of  places:  Toronto;  Grand  Prairie, 
Alterta;  tfnite  Horse,  Yukon;  etc.   He  is  single. 

RBCE  Lome  Matthew  Lawson,  torn  et  Elmvsle,  July  23,  1904.  Lome 

married  Merjorie  Jerdine  and  they  have  lived  at  various  add- 
resses: Trenton,  Ont.;  Balm  Beach,  ont.;  Perkinsf ield,  Ont.;  etc. 
They  have  4  children,  torn  1925-1931,.  and  some  grandchildren. 
kBCEA  Norma  Lawson,  torn  May  19,  1925. 
RBCEB  Bernice  Lawson,  tern  Jan.  17,  1928. 
RBCEC  Vivian  Lawson,  torn  Oct.  31,  1930. 
RBCSD  Lyal  Lawson,  torn  Oct.  1,  1951. 

RBCF  Mary  Muriel  Lawson,  torn  at  Elmvale,  Mar.  12,  1906.   She 

died  there,  June  27,  1906. 
RBC3-  Harold  Milton  Laweon,  torn  at  Elmvale,  I.iey  26,  1907.  He  ?ot 

3  years  of  high  school  and  from  i-ept  .  8,  1942  to  lar.  16~ 
1946  was  with  the  n.C.A.S.C-  in  Europe.  He  telongs  to  the  Church 
of  England.   At  Weverley,  Ont.,  on  "Dec.  23,  1942  he  married  Edna 
Florence  Elliott  of  that  place,  who  was  torn  there  Jan.  4,  1912 
to  Martha  E.  Johnston  and  Frederick  0.  Elliott.  Harold  is  a   trass 
worker,   For  a  time  he  worked  in  a  Toronto  harness  shoo.   Since 
June  10,  1949  they  have  lived  et  84  13th  St.,  and  now  at  97  17th 
St.,  lie 7/  Toronto,  Ont.   They  have  no  children.  He  was  an  army 
tutcher  in  Italy  in  1944. 
RBCH  Newton  Alvin  Lowson,  torn  Oct.  7,  1912  at  Elmvele,  where  he 

died,  Kov.  17,  1912. 
RBCI  Easel  Leone  Lawson,  torn  et  Barrie,   Sept.  2,  1914.   In  the 

1930s  Hazel,  with  her  mother's  help,  wrote  out  a  eood  deal 
of  the  Patterson,  Pattison,  and  Lennox  history  for  the  author.  In 
1936  she  visited  the  author's  family  in  Chicago.   For  a  few  years 
much  of  her  parentE'  care  fell  to  her  lot.   Both  tefore  and  after 
this  she  was  in  Toronto  workine.   She  married  C.E.  Madsrett  rnfl 
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since  Feb.  16,  1949  hae  lived  at  ^ngus,  Ont .   For  more,  see  five 
p8ges  later. 

RBF  Annie  Olivia  x'etterson  wre  born  necr  SiDEon,  Ont.,  June.  3, 
1981.   There  she  married  Georpe  Robert  Lawson  who  wee  born 
on  seb.  1,  1664  to  Mary  Rayburn  and  James  Lav/son.   Kis  1946  obitu- 
ary notice  in  the  saskatoon  oter-rhoenix  reads:  'Another  pioneer 
of  the  tpeers  district,  George  R.  Lawson,  aged  92,  was  buried  on 
Friday,  February  22,  following  a  funeral  service  in  bpeers  United 
Church.   The  late  Mr.  Lawson  was  born  in  the  township  of  Mulmer, 
ont.,  in  1864.  He  came  to  the  Vest  in  1907,  with  his  wife  and 
family.   They  spent  thct  7/inter  in  Saskatoon,  then  moved  to  a  home- 
stead six  miles  north  of  Speers,  where  he  operated  e  country  store. 
In  1914  the  family  moved  into  bpeers,  and  Mr.  Lav/son  opened  the 
first  store  on  the  townsite,  continuing  in  the  business  till  the 
early  '20s,  when  he  started  farming  on  lend  adjoining  the  town. 
He  retired  about  five  years  ago.  Ilr.  Lawson  was  a  steward  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  it  was  the  New  Ottawa  mission.  He  help- 
ed found  the  first  school  district  and  later  the  Spccrs  High 
School.   Surviving  arc  his  widow;  four  sons,  Rayburn  and  Leon, 
bpeers;  Wesley,  Rcgina;  Cecil,  Turner  Valley;  four  daughters,  Dire. 
H.  Layman,  bpeers;  Mrs.  J.  Garvie,  ^ealendie;  Mrs.  E.  Bradley,  To- 
ronto; Mrs.  A.  Fast,  Viking,  Alts.;  one  brother,  Matthew,  Slmvale; 
16  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild."   Soon  afterward  a  son 
wrote  to  the  author:  ""Dad  passed  away  the  day  your  letter  was  writ- 
ten.  I  could  tell  you  lengthy  and  interesting  tales  of  his  long 
life  of  work.  He  was  a  big  strong  man  who  worked  a  farm  until  he 
was  75,  and  was  never  in  bed  a  day  of  his  life  until  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  he  died.   He  drove  his  car  until  he  sold  it  in  August 
1945  and  he  was  80  then,  91  when  he  died.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
and  swore  he  was  O.K.  and  had  no  need  to  be  there.   He  died  a  dcy 
or  two  later.   I  em  glad  he  was  not  bed-ridden  for  long.   He  was 
too  active  a  man  despite  30  years  of  severe  sciatica  or  rheumat- 
ism, or  whatever  illness  it  is  that  gets  the  joints  and  musclce." 
Annie  Olivia  was  George's  second  wife.  He  married  Margaret  Ray- 
burn  who  was  born  at  Caledon  to  Sarah  Clugston  and  James  Reyburn. 
They  were  married  at  Ccledon,  c.  1639  and  she  died  Mer.  14,  1897. 
They  had  4  children,  1990-1897,  the  youngest  dying  at  birth  and 
causing  his  mother's  death.   In  February  1895  h6  married  Annie  at 
Elmvele,  ont.,  and  she  at  once  had  the  care  of  3  children  of  8,  5, 
and  1.   bhe  had  a  stillborn  daughter,  followed  by  5  children  of 
her  own,  1901-1521.  Verne  wrote  of  her.  Jan.  4.  1942,  from  bpeers: 

"Mom  has  not  been  so  well  for  3  or  4  years  now,  but  has  been 
on  the  go   all  the  time.   In  the  summer  of  1940  she  had  several 
heavy  nose  hemorrhages  and  was  very  anaemic,  but  with  the  doctor's 
care  was  much  better  until  lest  fell.   She  got  thinner  every  day 
and  her  ey6S  got  very  bad,  so  Ray  took  her  to  Saskatoon  tc  a  doc- 
tor. He  had  her  get  glasses.   The  doctor  also  pumped  her  stomach, 
had  x-rays  taken,  and  made  other  tests,  but  only  admitted  she  had 
gall  bladder  trouble  and  hardening  of  the  arteries  in  her  fore- 
heed.  He  eaid  to  avoid  excitement  but  did  not  tell  us  why.   bhe 
asked  for  Goldie  to  come  home,  so  she  arrived  two  weeks  ago  and 
Mom  was  so  very  pleased.   In  less  than  an  hour  she  was  away  in 
terrible  convulsions,  end  had  several.   Y.'e  called  the  doctor  end 
nurse.   The  nurse  arrived  first  and  said  to  cell  in  ell  the  family. 
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i/ith  the  eid  of  drugs  her  convulsions  subsided.   Next  day  Goldie 
returned  home  by  way  of  Saskatoon  end  took  her  alone  to  the  hos- 
pital. Horn  had  a  comfortable  trip  end  slept  most  of  the  way. 
They  believe  it  is  either  a  brain  tumor  or  e  brain  disease.   She 
became  porelizcd  in  her  left  fide  with  the  first  attack  and  the 
doctor  says  she  may  always  be  a  partial  invalid.   Lesley  is  teach- 
ing in  Regine  and  ie  havin.<?  her  moved  either  by  trrin  or  plane  to 
a  hospital  there,  and  having  doctors  there  treat  her.  These  men 
work  through  Mayos.  Leon  wis  on  his  way  back  to  Regina  to  college 
and  was  to^ take  care  of  arrangements  for  Horn's  being  changed.  Dad 
is  so  terribly  lonely  and  sleeps  little. 

"Jan.  15.   The  doctor  gave  Mom  a  local  anaesthetic  last  Sat- 
urday and  made  the  test  for  location  of  a  tumor,  if  any,  and  found 
it  after  3  hours'  work,  but  Mom  went  unconscious  near  the  first 
of  it  and  still  lies  asleep.   The  poor  dear  just  lies  still  except 
a  twitch  in  the  legs  occasionally.   They  were  to  perform  the  oper- 
ation in  a  few  days  but  she  will  never  waken  now  we're  sure.   Dad 
is  so  upset  and  failing  fast.   They  have  an  oxygen  tank  in  the 
room  and  feed  her  with  a  dropper  at  times."  Her  obituary  reads: 

"Very  deep  regret  is  felt  in  the  Speers  district  because  of 
the  death  of  Annie  Olivia  lawson,  aged  5C,  who  passed  away  at  the 
City  Hospital,  Saskatoon,  on  Jen.  15,  1942,  and  was  buried  at 
Speers  on  Jan.  17th.   The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Speers  United 
Church.   The  acv  .  R.  Ingles  conducted  the  service,  with  Mr.  J.  Mc- 
Zecn  taking  charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements.   The  pallbearers 
were  R.  Miner,  T.  Crowtrr,  S.  Haryett,  F.  Hodgins,  G.  Auckland 
end  J.  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
district,  coming  here  from  Ontario  in  1906,  and  had  the  first  home 
and  general  business  in  1913.   Their  home  was  always  open  to  those 
"ho  wished  for  the  wrll-bcing  of  the  community,  and  Mrs.  lawson 
was  always  ready  end  willing  to  assist  at  any  public  function  and 
will  be  missfd  by  all.   Mr.  3.3.  Lawson  survives  his  wife,  with 
four  sons  and  four  daughters:  R.P.  Lewson,  Mrs.  H.  Layman  and  Ce- 
cil of  speers;  Mrs.  A. "Fast  of  lielson,  B.C.;  Leon  and  7/esley  of 
Regina;  Mrs.  J.  Garvie  of  Saskatoon,  and  Mrs.  F .  Bradley  of  Toron- 
to; and  eleven  grandchildren.   Many  beautiful  floral  tributes  were 
received  showing  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held 
in  this  community.' 

George  had  a  housekeeper  for  a  time,  but  on  Sept.  20,  1944 
he  married  her.   She  was  75  and  he  was  30.   At  that  time  his  legs 
were  weak,  but  his  health  was  good,  he  had  no  grey  hairs  in  his" 
head,  and  he  still  drove  his  own  car.  He  d ied  in  February  1946. 

RBFA  Rayburn  Percy  Lawson,  born  at  "Duntroon,  Ont..  Aug.  20,  1890, 
_^to  George  Robert  Lawson  and  wife,  Margaret  Rayburn.  He  mar- 
ried Sdna  Currie  and  had  3  children,  ell  now  £rown  up.   They  live 
at  Speers,  Sesk.   Son  Bdgar  in  1940-41  7/&s  at  "Regina' taking  youth 
training.  He  married,  Dec.  195C.  ^ee  more  4  & 5  pages  later. 

RBFB  Goldie  Isobel  Lawson,  full  sister  of  Ray,  was  born  May  21, 
1994  at  Duntroon,  Ont.   At  Speers,  Sesk.,  on  June  12,  1917 
she  married  John  Garvie  of  iierlendie,  Sask.,  who  was  born  on  Nov. 
20,  1879  at  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  to  Margaret  Moore  and  Andrew  Garvie . 
In  his  later  years  he  was  a  blind  diabetic.   He  died  Mer.  5,  1550. 
He  was  then  a  retired  farmer  and  for  33  years  had  lived  et  Zeelen- 
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dia.   There  they  hud  two  children,  daughters,  in  1913  and  1922. 
All  the  family  belong  to  the  United  Church  of  Cenade,  but  not  to 
any  lodges.   There  Here  no  grandchildren  by  February  1950. 

RBFBA  Lillian  Margaret  Garvie,  born  Sept.  21,  1919,  was  named  af- 
ter Lillian  B.  Patterson,  her  step-cousin.   Lillian  trained 
us  a  teacher,  alto  in  art  in  which  she  continued  until  her  death, 
oct.  26,  1949,  of  Bright 's  disease.   She  married  David  Alt  ken  but 
had  no  children,   She  always  lived  near  Zealendie  except  while  at 
normal  school,  She   taught  school  for  a  time.  He  died  in  Feb. 1950. 
RBFBB  Ruth  Isobel  Gervic,  born  Mar.  1,  1922.   Ruth  took  the  five- 
year  university  nursing  course,  graduating  with  high  honors, 
four  scholarships,  and  senior~pin  of  her  year,  1944.   She" took 
post  graduate  work  in  public  health  at  Toronto  University.  On  Aue. 
20,. 1949  she  married  Norman  Olson,  a  student  at  Sask.  University" 
and  continued  her  work  until  his  graduation.  Her  home  was  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.   Norman  served  five  years  overseas.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  in  May  1950,  taking  agriculture  on  D.V.A.  credits. 
His  5  years  service  was  in  the  R'.C.A.F.in  Canada,  going. to  Europe 
in  Nov.  1945.  He  was  in  ground  crew  and  radio  work.  His  full  name 
is  Harold  Norman  William  Olson,  of  Outlook,  Sask.,  born  Sept.  22, 
1921  at  Vieeton,  Sask.,  to  Martha  Villanger  end  Magnus  Olson. 
Ruth's  education  was  at  the  University  of  Sask.  School  of  Nursing, 
r.'ith  Saskatoon  City  Hospital;  and  University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Nursing  (for  Public  Health  Training.)   In  order  she  has  lived  at 
Zealandia,  Saskatoon,  Rosetown,  Saskatoon,  Toronto,  Outlook,  and 
after  1949  et  106  Community  Apts.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  until  Norman's 
graduation.  They  have  a  daughter,  born  *pr.  12,  1950. 

RBFC   Ina  May  Lawson,  born  Jen.  22,  1396  at  Blmvale,  Cnt . ,  to  Mar- 
garet Rayburn  and  George  Lawson.   At  Orsngeville,  Ont.,  on 
Dee.  25,  1919,  she  married  E.J.  Bradley  of  that  place,  who  was 
born  Feb.  2,  1894  at  Credit  iorks,  Ont.,  to  Elizabeth  and  Arthur 
Bradley.  He  is  in  the  civil  service  in  the  registration  depart- 
ment of  the  post  office,  Toronto.   Since  1939  they  have  lived  at 
236  Ellerslie  Ave.,  IVillowdale,  Ont.,  -  Elmer  J.  Bradley.   They 
had  3  children,  all  born  in  Toronto,  1922-1930. 
RBffCA  Helen  Margaret  Bradley,  born  Oct.  25,  1922.   She  married 
Ronald  Korthover  and  has  Brenda  Rae,  born  Oct.  7,  1943. 

RBFCB  Joanne  Elizabeth  Bradley,  born  July  27,  1927.   She  married 
m Robert  Shelly  and  has  Jacqueline  Rse,  born  Mar.  20,  1943. 

RBFCC  Rayburn  Arthur  Bradley,  born  Feb.  24,  1930.  He  died  July 

18,  1939,  a=:ed  9^  years  . 
RBID  -  -  -  Lawson"  infant  son  died  at  birth  at  the  death  of  his 

mother,  Margaret  Rayburn,  1999. 
RBFE  -  -  -  Lawson,  stillborn  daughter  born  to  Annie  Olivia,  1900. 
RBFF  Mary  Verne  Gladys  Lawson,  born  Sept.  16,  1901  at  Elmvale 

(Gibson),  unt.,  first  of  5  living  children  born  to  Annie 
Olivia  Patterson  end  Georse  Robert  Lawson.   At  Speers  on  July  15, 
1925  Verna  married  Harry  Morgan  Layman  of  Speers,  who  was  born  on 
Jan.  24,  19   at  .Vsleinghem  Centre,  Ont.,  to  Jane  end  Frank  Lay- 
man. He  lived  in  Sheffield,  Ont.,  for  a  time  but  since  1920  at 
Sneers,  Sask.,  Box  35.  He  is  a  farmer.   Th'ey  have  2  children. 
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RBFFA  Audrey  Evelyn  Layman,  torn  June  27,  1928  at  Hafford,  bask. 
KEFFB  Donald  Murray  Layman,  "born  Oct.  29,  1930  at  Hafford,  bask. 
Murray  and  Audrey  lived  3  miles  from  school  and  rode  their 
bicycles  in  good  weather  and  in  a  closed  outter  in  the  winter. 

RBFG  Wesley  Richardson  Lawson,  born  Sept.  2,  19C8  at  bpeers.besk. 

There  on  July  17,  1935  he  marrie-1  Dorothy  Jean  Haryett  of 
bpeers  who  was  born  there  Sept.  15,  1612  to  Annie  Sophia  Miner 
and  bamuel  George  Haryett.   The  Haryett s  are  English.   The  Miners 
migrated  from  the  U.S.A.  to  Ontario  and  leter  to  Manitoba  end  Sas- 
katchewan.  Wesley  got  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  U. 
of  bask.,  in  1939  and  took  post  graduate  work  until  1940,  special- 
izing in  geology.  He  got  an  air  cadet  commission  during  the  war 
and  was  later  in  the  reserve.  He  worked  with  the  Imperial  Oil 
geological  department  before  going  to  Balfour  Technical  School  in 
Regina,  where  he  teaches  chemistry.  He  has  lived  at  Sneers,  Sas- 
katoon, Watrous,  Turtleford,  Vonda,  Mullinger,  Fielding,  Esteven, 
Weyburn,  etc.,  but  after  1940  at  2118  Atkinson  St.,  Rcgine,  Sask. 
Dorothy  taught  school,  1932-35  at  Mullingcr,  cask.   She-  had  four 
brothers  in  war  service:  Cliff,  in  R.C.A.F.;  Bob,  in  R.C.A.F.; 
Don  and  Howard.   She  also  has  a  brother,  Clare,  and  a  sister,  Mil- 
dred. Lesley's  middle  name  and  a  son's  name  perpetuate  the  name 
of  Richison  Psttison.  He  has  3  children,  sons.  He  now  lives  at 
915  College  Ave.,  Resina,  bask. 
RBFGA  Wesley  Gary  Lawson,  born  April  22,  1936  et  Saskatoon.  Gary 

attended  Wetmore  bchool,  Regina.  He  likes  to  draw  and 
sketch,   .Then  ten  he  was  54"  tall  and  weighed  64  lbs. 
REFGB  Pattison  George  Lswson,  born  Jan.  20,  1942  et  Regina.  Pet- 
tie  when  four  weighed  52  lbs  and  wrs  45"  tall. 
RBFGC  David  Lawson,  born  in  1947. 

REFH  Muriel  Eliza  Jane  Lawson,  born  Kov.  14,  1910  at  bpeers,  She 

graduated  from  the  normal  school  in  Saskatoon  and  taught 
ten  years  in  Saskatchewan.   At  Kelson,  B.C.,  on  July  29,  1939  she 
married  Arthur  Harold  Fast  of  Fielding.  Sask.,  who  was  born  there 
on  Aug.  25,  1907  to  Augusts  neimer  and  George  Fast.  He  is  an  oil 
drilling  contractor  and  since  1946  they  have  lived  at  10435  139th 
St.,  Edmonton,  Alts.   On  Mar.  23,  1950  Muriel  wrote:  "Art  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  end  the 
Petroleum  Club  of  Edmonton.   Hf  was  tool-pusher  for  the  drilling 
end  of  the  seismic  party  that  did  the  exploration  work  for  Leduc 
Ho.  1  well  that  opened  up  the  fabulous  Leduc  oil  field  20  miles 
from  "Edmonton.   The  well  came  in  Feb.  13,  1947.   I  have  listed 
only  4  addresses  (Fielding,  Hclson,  Moose  Jew,  end  Edmonton)  as 
wc  were  with  seismic  parties  for  5  years  and  in  that  time  lived 
in  over  40  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  Alberta  end  bask.   Art 
was  with  the  G.b.I.  from  Texas  for  one  year  and  with  the  Imperial 
Oil  of  Canada  for  six,  and  two  years  ago  went  into  the  drilling 
business  for  himself,  and  now  contracts  his  drills  to  the  Imperial 
Oil  for  seismic  exploration  for  oil.   We  bought  a  new  house  last 
year  end  have  been  busy  inside  end  out  with  it."  They  have  Mal- 
colm waiter,  born  Oct.  28,  1945,  at  Wainwright,  Alta.;  Sheila  Ann, 
born  Mar.  23,  1949,  et  Edmonton,  Alta.  Arthur  has  recently  become 
a  Lias  on. 
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RBFI   Cecil  George  Flwood  Lewson,  born  Mar.  28,  1316  at  bpeers, 
oask.   At  'Veyburn,  bask.,  on  Oct.  EC,  1939  Cecil  married 
Amy  Dorothy  Peters  of  Mullingar,  bask.,  who  was  torn  there,  Feb. 
20,  1623,  to  Hazel  end  Richard  T.  Peters.   He  got  a  grade  11  ed- 
ucation and  belongs  to  the  United  Church.   He  lived  at  numerous 
places  for  e  time.   On  Nov.  17,  1942  he  moved  to  Iurner  Valley, 
Alts.,  tut  left  there.   He  drills  for  oil  and  in  1946  was  employ- 
er!, by  the  Royalitc  Oil  Co.   On  5eb.  2,  1946  he  wrote:  "We  live  on 
a  quarter  of  land,  as  it  is  better  for  the  children.   In  e  couple 
of  months  we  expect  to  leave  Turner  Valley."  He  has  5  children: 
Dorothy  Hope,  born  Met  12,  1941  at  Reginc;  Mcrlcnc  Anne,  born  Apr. 
13,  1942  ft  Rabbit  Lake,  bask.;  Terry  George,  born  July  28,  1943 
Bt  Turner  Vrllcy;  Daniel  Cecil,  born  Sept.  2,  1945  at  Turner  Vrl- 
ley;  Iierguerite.   Address:  Craven,  bask. 

RBFJ  Leon  Lewson.  torn  May  12,  1921  at  Speers,  Sask.  He  attend- 
ed school  in  Regina  after  1940  taking  drafting,  typing,  and 
wireless  telegraphy.   Later  he  served  two  years  overseas.  About 
Dec.  28,  1945  he  returned  on  the  b.b.  Elisabeth,  docking  at  New 
York,  having  served  in  "England  and  Italy.   He  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  R.C.A.F.  end  was  in  Winnipeg  in  1946.  He  married 
Ida  Seyes, '  end  lives  et  Bettleford,  bask.,  where  he  is  a  dairy 
inspector.  He  was  in  the  service  for  four  years,  part  of  which 
time  he  was  loading  bombs  on  bombers  in  England.  He  married  June 
1949  and  has  Judith  Rose,  born  Feb.  14,  1951. 

Other  Laws on  Information 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  replies  did  not  come  beck  more 
promptly.   Prom  late  replies  and  other  sources  the  following  in- 
formation was  gathered. 

RBPC   Ina  Hay  Lawson  (Bradley)  was  reared  by  her  mother's 
people,  the  Rayburns.   bhe  was  only  a  baby  when  her  mother  died. 

RBPD  This  unnamed  son  is  said  by  RBFI  to  have  died  two  weeks 
after  his  mother,  I.ergaret  Rayburn,  died.   borne  give  1S97  as  the 
date  . 

Early  Lawson  history  is  given  by  RBFG  as  follows:  "Five  Lew- 
son  brothers  (one  was  my  grandfather)  came  from  bcotland,  though 
not  all  together.   The  ship  on  which  the  second  group  of  three 
came  on  was  wrecked  off  the  Canadian  or  U.b.A.  coast.   One  broth- 
er was  never  heard  of  again  for  certain.   Dad  and  I  often  discuss- 
ed the  matter  and  we  would  like  this  recorded  for  posterity." 

"George  R.  end  Matthew  J.  Lawson  were  the  third  end  fourth 
children  of  Mary  Rayburn  and  James  Lewson  (who  was  one  of  the  five 
emigrating  brothers).   They  had  a  sister,  Annie,  and  a  brother, 
James.   Annie,. the  firstborn,  married  Mr.  Hipwell  and  had  a  fam- 
ily before  she  died  c.  1942.   James  married  and  had  5  children  be- 
fore his  death.  His  widow,  Carrie,  survived  him.   Their  children 
are  Horace,  of  Slmvale,  Ont.;  Hillierd,  now  dead;  Millie;  Ella; 
and  Ruth.   Information  about  these  families  may  be  obtained  from 
Horace  et  Elmvale  or  Allenwood,  Ont.,  and,  for  the  Hipwells,  from 
Jack  Lewson,  ".Voodstock,  Ont.   Rayburn  family  date  may  be  learned 
from  RBFC,  above . 

RBF  A   letter  Annie  0.  P.  Lawson  wrote  on  Apr.  13,  1941  from 
bpeers,  bask.,  included:  "The  wheels  are  only  being  started  to 
use  here  this  week.   A  week  ago  the  sleighs  were  on  the  go.  George 
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end  I  sre  alone  eince  last  August.  The  boys  were  sll  home  at 
Christmas,  hut  all  are  in  Regina  now.  Verne  and  family  are  in 
onc6  or  twice  8  week.  We  only  see  Ray ' e  about  once  a  month  in 
winter  time,  and  uoldie  about  once  a  year.   Wg  have  the  farm  rent- 
ed, but  have  some  horses.   Wc  went  to  sell  them  but  it  is  herd  to 
sell  horses  now,  for  most  everyone  runs  engines  now.   Wc  milk  one 
cow  end  heve  some  hens.   I  em  feeling  pretty  good  now  -  get  e 
little  twisted  some  times  but  not  too  bad.   George  stye  if  he  had 
some  new  legs  he  would  be  fine.  He  is  76  now.   I  am  houseclean- 
in?  now.   I  have  e  lot  to  do  for  it  had  a  hit  and  miss  cleaning 
lest  year.   I  sure  don't  get  much  news  from  down  East.   We  take 
the  Lance,  but  news  is  scarce  in  it.   Lome  (RBCS)  joined  the  R. 
C.A.F.  and  is  in  Victoria,  B.C.   We  had  a  card  from  him  at  Zmae. 
His  wife  end  children  live  at  Belleville,  Ont .   Clsrence  (RBCD) 
is  at  Prairie  Rive,  ^lta.  He  ha£  a  harness  shop  there." 

RBCI  Hazel  Viola  Lawson,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  1,  1941, 
married  Clarence  Ernest  I.'iedgett  of  lieadowvale,  Ont.,  17  miles 
west  of  Toronto.   Bus  W6S  born  at  Toronto,  April  17,  1913  to  Laura 
'.Vinnifred  Smart  and  Daniel  Msdgett.   Bus  joined  the  active  service 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  ^rmy  Service  Corps  in  «pril  1943  but  was 
honorably  discharged  on  Bov.  18,  1943  due  to  ill  health.   He  be- 
longs to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enginemen  end  Firemen.  He 
was'ele&sed  an  engineer,  Apr.  1C-12,  1950  and  expects  to  become 
an  engineer  in  1951.  He  is  an  Anglican,  but  Hazel  and  their  four 
children  attend  the  united  ChurchT   The  children  were  all  baptiz- 
ed at  home  on  Mar.  11,  1951.  Hazel  wrote  on  «pr.  24,  1951:  "We 
are  living  in  Esse  township  and  attended  the  oentenniel  held  in 
■r-ngus,  Ont.,  July  1,  1950.   It  seems  such  a  coincidence  that  I  am 
beck  where  my  ancestors  began  life.   While  living  in  Baxter  we 
were  about  4  miles  from  Ivy.   jffr've  had  a  great  deal  of  serious 
sickness,  an  accident,  and  a  great  deal  of  company.   My  strength 
end  the  amount  of  work  I  have  just  can't  seem  to  balance.  I  was 
not  well  all  Ir.st  year.   I  was  afraid  of  T-B,  which  only  turned 
out  to  be  r  prolonged  case  of  pleurisy."  Hazel  has  4  children, 
born  1941-1943:  *.lan  Clare,  LJov.  18,  1941  in  Srr.ce  Hospital,  Tor- 
onto: Robert  Daniel,  Oct.  5,  1943  in  Toronto  East  General  Hospit- 
al; John  Ernest,  Nov.  6,_1946  in  St.  Michael's  (R  C.)  Hospital, 
Toronto;  and  Mary  Edna,  Feb .  17,  1948  in  Stephenson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Alliston,  Ont.   Alan,  Denny,  John,  and  Mary  have  a  cat, 
dog,  8  ducks,  and  4  hens  to  interest  them.   Angus  is  3  miles  from 
Camp  Borden,  Canada's  large  military  camp,  end  29  miles  from  Elm- 
vale  . 

EBFA  Ray  x.  Lawson  is  "a  top  notch  farmer,  well  fixed  and 
comfortable,  and  a  very  fine  fellow,"  according  to  s  relative. 

RBCB  John  H.  (Jack)  Lawson,  born  at  Elmvale,  Ont.,  Jan.  8, 
1900,  married  Ear.  25,  1932  at  Woodst ock.  Ont.        His  wife, 
Evelyn  Peetherson  Parker,  was  born  on_Mer.  1C,  1907  at  Smbro,  Ont. 
to  Ida  irrce  Featherson  and  Nicholas  marker.   Jack  has  lived  in 
•Voodstock  since  1924,  and  since  1949  at  591  Mary  St.  He  wrote  en 
Apr.  19,  1951:  "We  attend  First  Brptist  Church  h6re .  Evelyn  was 
president  of  the  Somen's  Club  of  the  church  for  three  years.   As 
for  me,  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  now  outside  of  my  barber  work.  I 
am  secrete  ry  of  cur  local  Brrbere'  .r.ssn.   I  am  treasurer  of  our 
county  medical  herlth  services,  and  was  president  for  two  years. 
This  is  a  hospitalization  group  end  includes  surgical  benefits  &£ 
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•7611.   I  am  one  of  the  three  supervisors  for  the  county-wide  Cred- 
it Union,  which  takes  a  lot  more  time  then  1  care  to  give  Do  it. 
I  WS6  a  director  of  our  city  Horticultural  Society  for  a  number 
of  years,  end  wee  vice-president  when  I  dropped  out.   I  was  a  dir- 
ector of  our  Figure  Skating  Clut  for  12  ycrrs  rnd  in  1950  was  its 
president.   Wc  had  about  400  members.   That  took  a  lot  of  tine. 
This  year  I  refused  to  stand  for  re-election  and  took  only  a  nin- 
or  committee . "   Jack  and  Evelyn  have  c  son,  Ralph  Fraser.   They 
have  o  fine-looking  brick,  two-story  house  with'e  flet  roof.  They 
also  have  a  cottage  at  Balm  Berch,  built  in  1945.   It  is  12  miles 
north  of  Elrnvale,  where  Jack  was  raised   He  lives  30  miles  from 
London  and  occasionally  sees  Cephas  Trace  there. 

EBCEA  Ralph  Eraser  Larson"  v;as  born  July  25,  1938  at  Jood- 
stock,  Ont .  He  attends  7th  grade  and  usually  gets  in  th6  8Cs  in 
his  reports.  He  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  figure  skating,  having 
4  sessions  a  week,  October  until  April.  He  is  no".v  on  the  4th  fig- 
ure test  and  on  the  silver  dances,  end  is  soon  to  attend  his  4th 
summer  skating  season.  He  attended  7  weeks  in  1950.  In  1951  he 
enrolled  at  Schumacher,  600  miles  north  of  his  home,  where  he  is 
to  have  experienced  teachers. 

HBC  Matthew  John  lawson  is  in  comparatively  good  health  for 
his  83  years.  His  heart  is  not  good,  as  he  had  a  stroke  4  or  5 
years  ago,  and  his  blood  pressure  is  very  high.   He  looks  many 
years  younger  than  83.  However,  he  can  stand  no  excitement.  Vis- 
iting, even  at  his  home,  tires  him  out.   He  likes  ccllcrs,  but  us- 
ually docs  not  like  to  visit  too  long  at  a  time.   His  wife  Lucy 
is  fondly  remembered  as  having  a  happy  disposition  and  being  fond 
of  conversation.  (See  below  also.) 

PJ3CE  Lome  Matthew  Lawson  v/es  in  World  War  II  in  the  air 
force  and  suddenly  became  paralyzed  about  1945  and  has  since  been 
in  a  wheel  chair  and  living  on  a  pension  from  the  government.  In 
the  fall  of  1950  he  bought  a  new  Chevrolet  and  had  it  fitted  with 
hend  controls.   He  drove  it  about  16,000  miles,  touring  Mexico 
end  the  Pacific  Coast  north  to  "Vancouver,  through  Montana  and 
home.   Lome  trkes  his  affliction  philosophically.  He  weighed 
about  24C  lbs.  before  and  still  weighs  that  much.  He  lived  in 
Toronto  after  the  war  but  sold  the  house  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
He  bought  a  cottage  at  Balm  Beech  and  lived  there  until  his  trip. 
At  Balm  Beach  Edgar,  Jack,  and  Harold,  also  heve  cottages,  end  Ed- 
gar lives  there  all  the  year. 

RBEAA  Eleanor  Lawson,  born  c.  1918  to  Eeyburn  Percy  Lawson. 
In  July  1949  the  married  James  Marjoram.  They  have  a  boy  born  in 
April  195C 

PJ3EAB  Edgar  Lawson,  born  Nov.  14,  1924  to  Hayburn  Percy  La7/- 
son.   He  married  in  December  1950. 

RBFAC  Kalph  Lawson,  born  c.  1924  to  Hayburn  Percy  Lawson. 
In  July  1949  he  married  a  Miss  Petersen  and  has  a  son  born  in 
April  1950. 

RBC  Matthew  John  Lawson  died  Sept.  17,  1951  at  his  home  on 
^ueen  St.,  W.,  Elmvele,  Cnt . ,  aged  33.  He  suffered  from  dropsy 
end  e  heart  condition.   Several  weeks  ec-rlier  he  was  taken  to  the 
Earrie  hospital  but  wanted  to  go  home,  wnich  he  did  several  aays 
before  his  death.   Mrs.  Purlong,  his  housekeeper,  cared  for  him 
as  well  as  she  could.  He  was  a  life-Ion?  member  of  the  Elmvele 
St.  John's  United  Church,  being  an  honorary  elder  at  his  death. 
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Dear  Friends:  . 

The  time  has  come  again  for  Christmas  greetings  to  far  separated 
relatives  and  friends.  Fe  send  them  agein  just  as  heartily  as  in  past  yearr.. 

Our  family  is  more  scattered  than  last  year.  Mary  is  in  her  second  and  last 
year  at  Park  College,  and  expects  to  teach  horns  economics  next  fall.  Bonnie  is 
at  Park  also  this  year  and  enjoys  it  just  as  much  as  Mary  does.  Patty,  a  high 
school  senior,  is  trying  to  decide  just  wherfi  she  will  go  to  college.  Jessie  is 
in  the  8th  grade  and  is  much  interested  in  drawing,  music,  etc.  Donald,  Jr.,  is 
in  the  5th  grade,  has  a  paper  route,  and  is  quite  interested  in  trucks,  airplanes, 
etc.  He  and  Jessie  both  have  to  be  urged  to  practice  their  horns  and  viola.  The 
five  children  are  2li,  19*,  17,  13 J,  and  almost  11,  respectively.  Jessie  and  Don- 
ald are  a  little  shorter  than  their  mother's  5' 3".  The  others  are  all  taller. 

Florence  is  taking  work  at  the  college  this  fall,  studying  nursery  school  ed- 
ucation and  escaping  some  of  the  community  service  which  others  only  too  readily 
give  her.  In  spite"  of  the  latter,  she  is  still  president  of  the  Girl  Scout  Board 
end  teaches  the  Sunday  School  kindergarten.  Her.  courses  keep  her  busy.  She  has 
also  resumed  taking  pipe  organ  lessons. 

Donald,  Sr.,  has  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  the  past  year  finishing  writing 
various  family  histories.  They  are  now  practically  nady  for  delivery  and  he  ex- 
pects to  be  sending  them  out  as  soon  an  the  Christmas  rush  is  over. 

A  211-page  'article'  on  "Early  Explorations  and  Fur  Trading  in  South  Dakota" 
by  Donald  was  published  in  volume  25  of  the  South  Dakota  Historical  Collections 
this  fall.  Ee  had  his  211-page  part  separately  printed  and  is  using  it  as  a  text 
in  his  South  Dakota  history  class.  Occasionally  he  has  state  or  regional  histori- 
cal articles  in  the  Argus  Leader,  the  state1,"-  largest  newspaper.  Since  October 
he  has  also  had  a  weekly  column  in  that-  paper.  This  feature  is  entitled  ""now 
Your  State"  by  J.  Pearson  Bewley,  a  pseudonym  he  uses. 

Lest  summer  we  did  a  variety  of  things.  Donald  taught,  and  Bonnie  attended, 
summer  school  here  for  8  weeks.  Patty  worked  in  the  hotel  dining  room.  Mary  work- 
ed all  the  vacation  time  at  the  Y.M.CA.  camp  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.  From  Aug.  11 
to  29  we 'were  at  Presbyterian  Camp,  Pactola,  S.D. ,  in  the  beautiful  Black  Kills, 
whore  we  spent  several  weeks  in  1950  also.  We  didn't  see  as  much  this  summer,  as 
we  saw  so  much  in  1950.  The  highlight  was  the  week,  23-29,  that  Donald's  sister, 
Beulah,  her  husband,  Rev.  James  7.   McMillan,  and  Jim  and  Phyllis,  spent  with  them 
in  a  nearby  cabin.  As  soon  as  Wc  returned  from  the  Hills,  Florence's  mother  paid 
us  a  month's  visit,  with  an  intermission  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  brother,  A~ios 
Trace,  in  Ontario.  Donald's  nephew,  Robert  Parker  of  India,  attends  college  her?. 

7"e  have  lived  in  Brookings  3  years,  and  in  this  house,  which  we  own,  5?  years; 
longer  than  in  any  house  since-  we  set  forth  on  the  placid  sea  of  aatrimon;r,  Fib.  6, 
19281  Fe  like  it  here,  most  of  the  year  at  least,  though  along  toward  Spring  we'd 
just  as  soon  have  a  little  (or  a  lot'.)  less  winter  weather. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  you  for  all  the  years  that  lie  ahead, 

Christmas  1951  Very  cordially  yours, 

629  7th  Avenue, 
Brookings/  S.D. 

The  Donald  D.  Parkers 
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See  explanation  at  end  of  pedigree. 

L  James  Lennox,  17 -1 ;  Ireland. 

LA  John  Lennox,  17 -13 .* 

LAA  James  Lennox,  179_-lS .# 

LAAA  John  Lennox,  183_-18 .# 

LAAAA  Lennox,  186_-19 ,  son* 

LAB  John  Lennox,  179_-18 .* 

LAC  Thomas  Lennox,  179_-18 .* 

LAD  William  Lennox,  180_-1S .* 

LADA  John  Lennox,  183_-1 .* 

LADB  Isaac  Lennox,  183_-1 .* 

LADC  Joseph  Lennox,  183_-1 .* 

LADD  Thomas  W.  Lennox,  183_-19 .* 

LADDA  Minnie  Lennox,  1859-1 .* 

LADDB  Marie  E.  Lennox  (Wasson) , '63- 
LADDC  James  Addison  Lennox,  1867- 
LADDCA  Charles  0.  Lennox,  1901- 
LADDCAA  Joan  Elizabeth  Lennox,  1932- 
LADDCB  Bessie  Idelle  L.  (Charles) 
LADDCBA  Beverly  Ann  Charles,  1931- 
LADDCBB  Mary  Idella  Charles,  1934- 
LADDCC  George  Wesley  Lennox,  1905- 
LADDCD  James  Franklin  Lennox,  '07- 
LADDCDA  Valair  Lennox,  1936- 
LADDCDB  Patricia  Lennox,  1943- 
LADDCE  Joseph  Thomas  Lennox,  1913- 
LADDCEA  James  Paul  Lennox,  1941- 
LADDCEB  Earl  Lennox,  1945- 
LADDD  Annie.  Lennox  (Baker) ,  1869- 
LADDDA  Lloyd"  Lennox "Baker,  1898- 
LADDDB  Stanley  Ernest  Baker,  1399- 
LADDDBB  William  Baker,  1931- 
LADDDBC  Robert  Baker,  1936- 
LADDDBD  Deborah  Baker,  1938- 
LADDDC  Gvyneth  Annie  M.  B.  (Code)* 

LADDDCA  David  Code,  19 -* 

LADDDCB  Jane  Code,  19 -* 

LADDDCC  Peter  Code,  19_-* 

LADDDCD  Nancy  Code,  19 -* 

LADDDD  Helen  Eliz.  B.  (White),  '12- 
LADDDDA  Harry  Lennox  E.  White,  '33- 
LADDDDB  Anthony  Stanley  M.  White 
LADDDDC  Edward  Baker  White,  1944- 
LADDDDD  Timothy  Evans  F.  White, '46- 
LADDE  G.  Luther  Lennox,  1870-* 
LADDF  Joseph  William  Lennox,  1873- 
LADDFA  Jean  Lennox  (Heritt),'13-'48. 

LADE  James  Lennox,  184_-1 .* 

LADF  Lambert  Lennox,  134_-1 .*Rev. 

LADG  Levi  Lennox,  184_-1 .*  Dr. 

LADH  Infant  Lennox,  134_-134_. 
LADI  Infant  Lennox,  134_-134l. 


LADJ  Mary  Ann  Lennox,  134_-1 .* 

LADK  Lavinia  Lennox,  184_-1 .* 

LAE  Elizabeth  Lennox  (McCartney) ,  lo0_- 
LAEA  William  McCartney,  182_--> 
LAEB  Margaret  McCartney,  182_-* 
LAEC  Mary  McCartney,  182_-*  " 
LAED  Elizabeth  McCartney,  183_-* 

LB  Thomas  Lennox,  1770-13 .* 

LBA  Thomas  Lennox,  Jr.,  1800-13 .* 

LBAA  David  Lennox,  183 S-l .*  " 

LBAAA  Margaret  Lennox  (Walker) ,  136_-* 

Walker,  189_-* 

Walker,  139_-* 

Walker,  189_-* 

Mary  Jane  Lennox(Davidge) ,  136_-* 

William  John  Davidge,  Jr.,  1886-* 
Davidge,  19 -* 

-  -  -  Davidge, 

-  -  -  Davidge, 
Ernest  Davidge, 

Claire  lone  D. 
Brian  Phipps, 
David  Phipps, 


LBAAAA 

LBAAAB 

LBAAAC 

LBAAB 

LBAABA 

LBAABAA 

LBAABAB 

LBAABAC 

LBAABB 

LBAABBA 

LBAABBAA 

LBAABBAB 

LBAABBB 

LBAABBC 

LBAABC 

LBAABD 

LBAABE 

LBAABEA 

LBAABEB 

LBAABEC 

LBAABED 

LBAABF 

LBAABG 

LBAAC 

LBAAD 

LBAAE 

LBAAEA 

LBAAEB 

LBAAEC 

LBAAED 

LBAAEE 

LBAAF 

LBAAG 

LBAAH 

LBAB 

LBABA 

LBABAA 


19_-* 

19_-* 

1887-     Rev. 

(Phipps),  1923- 

194_- 

194_- 
Lennox  Heath  Davidge,  1926- 
Donna  Dae  Davidge  (Wilson),  '23- 

Davidge,  1889_-189_;  dau. 

David  James  Davidge,  1390--* 
Minnie  Davidge  (       ) ,  1892- 


George  Lennox  Davidge,  1894- 
Percival  Irvin  Davidge,  1895- 

Bella  Lennox  (Clarke),  136_-* 

James  Lennox,  136_-* 

William  Lennox,  1870-* 

-  -  -  Lennox* 

-  -  -  Lennox* 

-  -  -  Lennox* 

-  -  -  Lennox* 

-  -  -  Lennox* 
Dolly  Lennox,  187_-* 
David  Lennox,  1S7_-* 
John  Lennox,  187_-* 

Thomas  Lennox,  III,  1840-1900 
James  Henry  Lennox,  1863- 
Norman  Wesley  Lennox,  1891-1391/ 


LBABAB  Olive  Jane  Lennox  (Burton) , '94-' 50. 
LBABABA  Fredda  Olive  B.  (Waldhauser) , '20- 
LBABABAA  Joanne  Lynn  Waldhauser,  1943- 
LBABABAB  Richard  Burton  Waldhauser,  '4.6- 
LBABABB  Vesta  E.  C.  B.  (Trigger),  1922- 
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LBABABBA  Judith  Lynn  Trigger  ,  1943- 
LBABABBB  Jane  Lennox  Trigger,  1947- 
LBABABC  Lennox  Ralph  Burton;  1923- 
LBABAC  Effie  C.  L.  (Ramage),  1896- 
LBABACA  Pringle  Lennox  Ramage,  1922- 
LBABACB  William  Ross  Ramage,  1923- 
LBABACC  Lawrence  H\  Ramage,  1925-43 
LBABACD  Jessie  D.  R.  (MacDonald) , '26 
LBABACDA  Sharon  Diane  MacDonald, '49- 
LBABACDB  Maxine  MacDonald,  1950- 
LBABACE  Thyra  Yvonne  Ramage,  1923- 
LBABACF  Glenna  Maxine  Ramage,  1930- 
LBABACG  Clayton  Stewart  Ramage, '32- 
LBAEACH  Oliver  Lennox  Ramage,  1934- 
LBABAD  Stanley  A.  T.  Lennox, '97-35. 
LBABADA  John  Lennox,  1920- 

LBABADAA  Lennox,  194_- 

LBABADAB  Lennox,  194_- 

LBABADB  Pauline  Lennox  (Robson) , '22- 
LEABB  Margaret  Jane  L.  (Lennox) , '65- 
LBABC  Mary  Ann  L.  (Lennox) , '67-1949. 
LBABCA  Hazel  Jane  L.  (Brolley) '94- 
LBABCAA  Noreen  F.  B.  (Hood),  1914- 
LBABCAAA  Marilyn  Hood,  1942- 
LBABCAAB  David  Hood,  1943- 
LBABCAB  Ivie  A.  B.  (Arnold),  1916- 
LBABCABA  Donald  Arnold,  1941- 
LBABCA3B  Sharon  Arnold,  1949- 
LBABCAC  Orma  F.  B.  (Leighton),  1917- 
LBABCACA  Beverly  Leighton,  1949- 
LBABCAD  Kenneth  W,  Brolley,  1913- 
LBABCADA  Ronald  Brolley,  1940- 
LBABCADB  Murray  Brolley,  1941- 
LBABCADC  Lenora  Brolley,  1942- 
LBABCADD  Franklin  Brolley,  1944- 
LBABCAE  Dorothy  C.  B.  (Rodgers) , '21- 
LBABCAF  Ruth  J.  B.  (Davis),  1924- 
LBABCAFA  George  Davis,  1944- 
LBABCAFB  Nancy  Davis,  1943- 
LBABCAFC  Robert  Davis,  1949- 
LBABCAG  Bruce  E.  Brolley,  1932- 
LBABCB  Ross  T.  J.  Lennox,  1396-1897. 
LBABCC  -Cecil  Lennox,  1899-1903. 
LBABCD  Lloyd  Lennox,  1906-1906. 
LBABCE  Lambert  E.  Lennox,  1909- 
LBABCEA  Dwight  Lennox,  1946- 
LBABCEB  Barney  Lennox,  1948- 
LBABD  William  Thomas  Lennox, '69- '32. 
LBABE  David  John  Lennox,  '71-' 37. 
LBABF  Charles  A.  Lennox,  '74-' 51. 
LBABFA  Margaret  Miller  Lennox, '22- 
LBABG  Richard  Arthur  Lennox,  1878- 
LBABGA  Elizabeth  M.  Lennox,  1914- 
LBABGB  Marion  C.  L.  (McCann) ,  1916- 


LBABGC  Robert  Arthur  Lennox,  1913- 
LBAEGCA  Margaret  Lennox,  1943- 
L3ABGD  Catherine  I.  L.  (Byrne),  1920- 
LBABGDA  Robert  L.  Byrne,  1944- 
LBABGDB  Barbara  Ann  Byrne,  1947- 
LBABGE  Douglas  George  Lennox,  1924- 
LBABH  Albert  Edward  Lennox,  18S0- 
L3ABHA  Albert  C line  Lennox,  1912- 
LBABHB  Dorothy  Beatrice  Lennox,  1913- 
L3ABHC  Ruth  Elizabeth  Jane  Lennox,  '15- 
LBABHD  Arthur  Thomas  Wesley  Lennox, '16- 
LBABI  Harriet  Elizabeth  Lennox,  'El-'OO 
LBABJ  Lambert  Robert  Lennox,  '84-' 37. 
L3ABJA  Alma  Gladys  L.  (Lett),  1914- 
LBABJB  Leslie  Vernon  Lennox,  1918- 
LBABK  Elwood  George  Lennox,  1887- 
LBABKA  Thelma  Ruth  J.  L.  (Benjamin), 
LBABKB  Norine  Ruby  F.  L.  (Underbill) 
LBABXC  Vivian  Lois  M.  L.  (Rourke) , '29- 
LBABKCA  Clifford  Alton  Rourke,  Jr.,'49- 
LBAC  Mary  Lennox  (Torrance),  1844-1918. 
LBACA  William  Henry  Torrance,  '63-* 
LBACAA  William  Lennox  Torrance,  1911- 
LBACAAA  James  Robert  Torrance,  1941- 
LBACB  Mary  Torrance  (Douglas),  '69-'47. 
LBACBA  Torrance  Edmund  Douglas,  1396- 
L3AC3AA  Marian  Augusta  D.  (Irwin), '18- 
L3ACBAAA  Douglas  Robert  Irwin,  1941-0 
LBACBAAB  James  Carman  Irwin,  1945- 
L3ACBAAC  Robert  John  Irwin,  1949- 
LBAC3AB  Edmund  Carman  Douglas,  1922- 
LBAC3ABA  Earl  Douglas,  1942- 
LBACBAB3  Brent  Nicholas,  1943- 
LBACBE  Aberdeen  Carman 'Douglas,  1903- 
LBACBBA  Derek  Staveley  Douglas,  1934-" 
LBACBBB  Diane  Staveley  Douglas,  '36- '45. 
L3AC3C  Mary  Maude  D.  (Jackson),  1907- 
LBACC  Maud  Torrance  (Douglas),  1863- 
LBACCA  Lennox  Herbert  Douglas,  1901- 
LBACCAA  Maud  Elizabeth  Joan  Douglas 
LBACCA3  Robert  Lennox  Douglas,  1943- 
LBACCB  Wesley  Ryerson  Scott  Douglas 
LBACD  Maxwell  Torrance,  1370-1873. 
LBAD  Margaret  Ann  L.  (Torrance) ,~48-* 
LBADA  John  Lennox  Torrance,  1370-1949. 
LBADAA  Robert  Melville  Torrance, '03-' 07, 
LBADAB  George  Chas.  Allan  Torrance ,' 08- 
LBADAC  Clare  Mildred  M.  T.  (Sproul) 
LBADACA  Allan  Donald  Sproul,  1940- 
LBADACB  Larry  Rowland  Sproul,  1944- 
LBADACC  Kent  Harman  Sproul,  1950- 
LBADAD  Ruth  Margaret  Torrance,  1921- 
LBADB  Mildred  M.  J.  T.  (Roebuck) , '76-* 
LBADBA  William  L.  Roebuck,  1904- 
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LBAD3AA  Marion  E.  Roebuck,  1931- 
LBADBAB  Harold  Roebuck,  1936- 
LBADBB  Roland  Rob.  T.  Roebuck,  1908- 
LBADBBA  Leone  Pearl  Roebuck,  1933- 
LBADBBB  Mildred  Fern  Roebuck,  1934- 
LBADBC  Margaret  Edith  R.  (Good),'ll- 
LBADBCA  William  Keith  Good,  1939- 
LBADBCB  Mildred  Ann  Good,  1941- 
LBADBCC  Allan  Blain  Good,  1943- 
LBADC  Margaret  Torrance,  1871-1875. 
LBADD  James  Torrance,  1873-1375. 
LBADE  James  R.  Torrance,  1879- 
LBADF  Thomas  A.  Torrance,  1884- 
LBADFA  F.  M.  Patricia  T.  (Robertson) 
LBADFAA  Thomas  Wayne  Robertson,  '49- 
LBADFB  Victor  R.  Torrance,  1913- 
LBADFC  Dalton  A.  Torrance,  1920- 
LBADFCA  Linda  May  Torrance,  1947- 
LBADFD  Marjorie  A.  T.  (Summers) , '22- 
LBADFE  Gwenda  A.  Torrance,  1925- 
LBADG  Victor  W.  Torrance,  '86-1923. 
LBAE  Jane  Lennox  (Walker) ,  185.0  - 
LBAEA  James  Walker,  1870-* 
LBAEB  John  Walker,  Jr.,  1870-  * 
LBAEC  Jennie  Walker  (McCabe) ,  '70-* 
LBAECA  Marjorie  McCabe  (Rutherford)* 
LBAECB  Earl  McCabe,  1S90-19_.* 
LBAECC  Thomas  McCabe,  Jr.,  189J)-* 
LBAECD  Britton  McCabe,  189_-* 
LBAECE  Ruth  McCabe  (Ketcheson),' 00- 

LBAECEA  Ketcheson,  19 -* 

LBAECEB  Ketcheson,  19 -* 

LBAF  Rachel  Lennox  (Hamnett) ,  185_-* 

LBAFA  Hamnett,  Australia* 

LBAFB  Rachel  Hamnett  (      )* 

LBAFC  -  Hamnett,  Australia 

LBAFD  George  Hamnett,  Australia 
LBAFE  -  -  -  Hamnett,  Australia 
LBAFF  Maud  H.  (Freestone),  Australia 
LBAFFA  -  -  -  Freestone,  Australia 
LBAFFB  -  -  -  Freestone,  Australia 
LBAFF.C  -  -  -  Freestone,  Australia 
LBAFFD  -  -  -  Freestone,  Australia 
LBAFFE  Marcia  Freestone,  Australia 
LBAG  Isabella  Lennox,  185_-* 
LBB  Mary  Ann  L.  (Pattison) ,  1S2_-* 
LBBA  Thomas  Pattison,  1*43-1929 
LBBAA  Annie  Patterson,  18S_-* 
LBBB  Richison  Pattison,  13Z5-1930, 
same  as  Richardson  Patterson. 
(See  elsewhere,  RB.  for  his  70  des- 
cendants by  1950:  8  children,  13 
grandchildren,  38  great  grandchild- 
ren, and  6  great  great  grandchildren.) 


Of  all  the  Lennox  family,  L,  quite 
naturally  has  the  most  descendants. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  L,  James  Lennox, 
Thomas  (LB)  had  many  more  than  John  (LA) . 

John  had  at  least  56  known  descend- 
ants, 45  of  whom  were  by  Thomas  W.  Len- 
nox (LADD) . 

Thomas  Lennox  (LB)  has  at  least 
271  known  descendants,  though  there  may 
be  even  twice  that  number.  Many  of  his 
descendants  are  not  known  and  therefore 
cannot  be  listed. 

Thomas  Lennox  (LB)  had  only  two 
children:  Thomas,  Jr.  (LBA) ,  and  Mary 
Ann  (LBB),  who  married  Mr.' Pattison. 

Thomas  Lennox,  Jr.  (LBA)  had  at 
least  196  known  descendants,  though 
there  may  have  been  actually  twice  that 
number . 

He  had  7  children,  of  whom  Thomas 
Lennox,  III  (LBAB)  had  the  most  descend- 
ants: 80  in  number.  David  Lennox  (LBAA) 
came  second  with  35;  Margaret  Ann  Len- 
nox Torrance  (LBAD)  came  third  with  30. 
Mary  Lennox  Torrance  (LBAC)  had  21. 
Jane  Lennox  Walker  (LBAE)  had  10.  Rach- 
el Lennox  Hamnett  (LEAF)  in  Australia 
is  known  to  have  11  descendants,  though 
probably  the  number  is  actually  several 
times  that.  Isabella  Lennox  (LBAG)  re- 
mained single. 

The  greatest  number  of  Lennox  des- 
cendants still  live  in  Canada,  where 
the  family  got  started.  A  few  have 
moved  to  the  United  States. 

Mary  Ann  Lennox  Pattison  (LBB)  had 
two  sons,  both  born  in  the  1840s.  The 
three  migrated  that  same  decade  to  Can- 
ada, settling  near  Thornton,  Ontario, 
where  both  changed  the  spelling  of  their 
surname  from  Pattison  to  Patterson. 
Richison  also  changed  his  name  to  Rich- 
ardson. About  a  fourth  of  his  descend- 
ants now  live  in  the  United  States,  the 
remainder  in  Canada,  mainly  in  Ontario. 

The  Lennox  ancestry  began  with  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  first  Lord  of  Stirling 
and  Dumbarton.  His  descendants  married 
into  the  Royal  Stewarts  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  families  were  linked  in  the 
centuries  which  followed.  Eventually 
some  Lennoxes  migrated  to  Ireland,  from 
whence  in  the  1320s,  1833s,  l"40s,  etc., 
they  began  to  emigrate  to  Simcoe  County, 
Ontario . 
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LEAN OX  FAMILY  HISTORY 


The  Lennox  family,  into  which  the  Pattison  any  many  other 
families  of  Ontario  married,  has  a  history  which  goes  tack  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  of  England,  1066  A.D.   The  early 
history  was  set  forth  at  a  Lennox  family  gathering  in  July  1927 
ty  Mrs.  vV.E.  Baker  (formerly  Annie  Lennox),  who  has  done  more  re- 
secrch  into  the  early  history  then  any  other. 

At  the  Lennox  reunion  Mrs.  Baker  "gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  family  from  the  time  it  migrated  to  Scotland  in  1068,  after 
giving  tattle  to  the  cono.uering  William.   They  were  welcomed  in 
Scotlend  by  Zing  Devid  who  recompensed  them  with  lends  end  titles 
including  that  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  first  Lord  of  Stirling  and 
Dumbarton.  Descendants  of  this  first  Earl  of  Lennox  married  into 
the  lives  of  the  Royal  Stewarts  and  a  dukedom  was  created  to  mark 
the  event.  Their  fortunes,  said  the  narrator,  varied  in  later 
years  as  did  their  rank,  depending  upon  whether  they  were  with  or 
against  the  Stewarts  and  upon  the  male  heirs  to  the  lands.   The 
Er.rl  of  Lennox  (James  Stewart)  nephew  of  Henry  VIII,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Lennox,  and  their  son,  Lord  Darnlcy,  married  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  His  son  was  James  I,  of  England  (c.  1603). 

"In  the  time  of  Charles  II  (q.  1560),  one  John  Lennox  migrat- 
ed to  the  north  of  Irclcnd  and  settled  at  Derry,  and  it  wes  his 
descendant,  John  Lennox,  who  crme  to  Crnr.df  in  1928  rnd  settled 
in  Simcoe.   In  1832  William  Lennox  arrived,  and  a  yesr  later  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCartney,  a  widow,  came  with  her  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  Direct  issue  of  William  Lennox  heve  been 
counted  by  Mrs.  Baker  as  170." 

The  second  Lennox  reunion,  held  on  Aug.  19,  19   ,  resulted 
in  s  more  recent  sketch  of  the  family,  as  follows  (with  letter 
code-  symbols  added,  as  explained  later,  to  aid  in  identification)  : 

"The  origin  of  the  Lennox  family  dates  back  to  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  13th  century.   Between  1790  and  1802  in  the  County  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  near  the  little  town  of  JLilrea,  lived  a  man 
named  John  Lennox  (LA)  who  married  Mary  Hinds.   Unto  them  were 
born  four  sons:  James  (LAA),  John  (LAB),  Thomas  (LAC),  and  Will- 
iam (LAD),  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  or  Betty  (LAE,  the  Mrs. 
McCartney  mentioned  above).   James  and  Thomas  remained  in  Ireland, 
where  their  bones  lie  in  the  cemetery  in  I-ilrea  (population  638 
in  1831).   ^bout  the  year  1828  John  came  to  Canada  end  located  in 
township  of  Innisfil,  (ticcor  County,  Ontario),  on  the  4th  conces- 
sion. Unto  him  were  born  six  sons:  James  (LABA),  John  (LABB), 
William  (LABC),  Ienetius  (LABD),  Thomas  (LABE),  Robert  (LABF),  ane 
four  daughters:  Jane  (LABG),  Mary  (LABH),  Margaret  Ann  (LABI),  and 
Maris  (LABJ) .   Of  this  family  four  married  Sproules. 

"William  came  to  Canada  in  1532  and  located  in  Innisfil.  He 
had  nine  sons:  John  (LALA),  Isaac  (LADB),  Joseph  (LADO),  Thomas  W. 
(LADD),  James  (LADE),  Rev.  Lambert  (LADE),  Dr.  Levi  (LADS),  two 
who  died  in  infancy  (LADH  &  IADI )  ,  also  two  daughters:  Mary  Ann 
(LADJ),  end  Levins  (LADX). 

"Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  (and  sister  of  William  and  John) 
came  to  Canada  in  1349  (probebly  not  in  1333,  as  stated  earlier). 
She  (LAE)  had  been  married  in  north  Ireland  to  Andrew  McCartney, 
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where  she  raised  one  son,  iVillian  (LuEA),  end  three  daughters-. 
Margaret  (LAEB),  Mary  (l^EC),  end  Elizabeth  (M..ED). 

''Janes  Lennox  (L*.A),  who  remained  in  Ireland.,  had  only  one 
son,  John  (LiJlA.),  -77ho  in  turn  had  hut  one  son  (LAAAA),  who  is  now 
practicing  medicine  in  the  old  town  of  Zilrec.   Lieut.  Fletcher, 
son  of  W.i..  Fletcher  of  Berrie,  Ont.,  called  on  Dr.  Lennox  while 
he  xs  overseas,  and  was  given  a  great  reception.  He  speaks  very 
highly  of  Dr.  Lennox. 

'Thomas  Lennox  (LAC),  who  also  stayed  in  north  Ireland,  had 
one  son  (LACA,  once  called  Chief  Lennox),  who  came  to  Canada  in 
1849.  He  also  had  two  daughters:  Jane  (LACB),  who  married  Robert 
Gamble;  and  Elizabeth  (LACC),  who  married  William  Michael. 

"The  first  John  Lennox  of  Eilrea  (LA)  had  one  brother,  Thom- 
as (LB),  v/ho  had  one  son  Thomas  (LBA)  .   This  Thomas  had  two  sons: 
David  (LBAA),  and  Thomas  (LBAB),  and  five  daughters:  Mary  (IB.bC), 
Large  ret  Ann  (LBaD),  Jane  (LBr.E),  Rachel  (LB^F),  rnd  Isabella 
(LBAG).   David  (LBAA)  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.   Thomas 

came  to  Canada  in  184  9  and  had 

Mary  ( LBAC )  had  two  sons  and  two 
I  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
two  daughters.   Isabella  (LBAG)  re- 


(LBAB)  married  Jane  Gauley  and 
eirrht  sons  end.  three  daughters 
daughters.   Margaret  Ann  (LBAD' 
Rachel  (LEAF)  had  two  sons  and 
mained  single.'1 


Thomas  (LB)  probably  had  a  daughter  also,  Mary  ^nn  (LBB) . 
Mary  Ann  was  c  niece  of  John  Lennox  (LA)  end  was,  therefore  prob- 
ably c  daughter  of  Thomas  (LB).  However,  if  John  fnd  Thomas  hed 
a  brother,  Mary  Ann   could  have  been  a  daughter  of  this  brother, 
and  therefore  a  niece  of  John  (LA),   bince  Mary  Ann  named  one  of 
her  two  sons  Thomas,  it  is  likely  that  she  did  so  because  both 
her  father  and  her  brother  were  named  Thomas  (LBA  &  LB) . 

Mary  Ann  Lennox  (LBB)  married  a  Mr.  Pattison  in  north  Ireland 
ably  at  or  near  Kilrea  in  the  1840s.   They  had  two  sons:  Thom- 

in  1843,  and  Richison  (LBBB, 


prob 

as  (LBBA,  also  'Ha)    in  1843,  and  Richison  (LBBB,  also  RB)  in  184F 
In  all  probability  her  husband  died  before  1849,  for  in  that  year 
she  emigrated  to  Canada  to  join  the  earlier  Lennox  relatives.   In 
due  time  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lennox  McCartney  (LAE)  and  her  daughter 
Mary  (LAEC)  cared  for  Thomas  and  Richison  Pattison  while  young. 
The  two  brothers  changed  their  name  to  Patterson  in  1869.   Their 
history  is  given  in  the  Pattison  and  Patterson  family  history. 


In  indexing  the  members  of 
have  b-r.n  used  as  follows:  L,  fo 
recent  generations;  LA,  for  the 
second /Thomas;  LAA,  for  John's 
first  child;  LBB,  for  Thomas'  se 
etc  . 

L  James  Lennox,  born  probably  i 
County,  north  Ireland  (Ulster 
ed  there  a  wife  of  unknown  name 
It  is  not  certtin  his  baptismal 
able  that  it  was.  His  dates  of 
tee  6lsewhere  for  an  recount  of 
ell  probability  he  was  a  Presbyt 


LA 


the  Lennox  family,  capital  letters 
r  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of 
first  child,  John;  LE,  for  the 
first  child:  LBA,  for  Thomas'  1 
cond  child,  Mary  Ann  (see  above), 

n  or  neer  I'lilree,  Londonderry 


) ,  about  1745  to  1755. 
and  had  two  sons,  John 
name  was  James,  but  it 
marriage  and  death  are 


He  marri- 
and  Thomas. 
seeme  prob- 
not  known. 


Londonderry  County  and  Eilrea.  In 
erian  or  perhaps  an  Episcopalian. 


John  Lennox,  born  probably  in  or  near  Kilrea  about  1765-75. 
He  married  Mary  Hinds,  about  whom  nothing  further  is  known, 
about  1790  to  1802.   They  had  4  sons  end.  1  daughter,  as  related 
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two  paeee  earlier.  ,  „e««. 

LAA  Jan-.es  Lennox,  born  probably  m  or  nesr  Kilree  about  17*0s. 

Nothing  more  i£  known  of  bin  than  is  given  one  page  earlier. 
LAM  John  Lennox,  born  probably  in  or  near  llilree  about  1830s. 

iJothins  core  is  known  of  aim  than  is  given  a  page  earlier. 
LAAAA  ---  Lennox,  a  doctor,  born  probably  in  or  nerr  llilrea  tbout 
the  1860s  or  137Cs.   ^ee  one  page  earlier. 

L^B  John  Lennox,  born  probably  in  or  near  Zilrer  cbout  1790s  or 
later,  ^s  related  two  pee-es  earlier,  he  was  the  one  wno  be- 
o-an  the  nitration  of  Lennoxes  to  oimcoe  County,  Ontario.  A  clip- 
ping states  this  was  in  1320,  but  another  source  says  1828,  which 
srems  more  probable.  A  source  says  that  before  1637  a  '.Villiar:. 
and  John  Lennox  (orrheps  IAD  &  LAB)  settled  in  Innisfil  township, 
concession  3,  lota  10  &  8.  Andrew  F.  Hunter's  "A  History  of  bim- 
coc  County'  (Lerrie,  Ont  . ,  County  Council,  1909,  II,  84)  states 
that  in  Esse  township,  bincoe  County,  "Uear  Ivy,  several  settlers 
arrived  about  the  year  1647.   These  included  George  Davis,  John  T. 
Fletcher,  John  end  James  Lennox,  James  McQuay,  Thorr.es  Parker  and 
Hush  Speers."   John  an:?  Janes  Lennox  might  have  been  John  and  a 
relative,  or  John's  sons  (LABA  k   LABB) .   As  related  two  pages 
earlier  he  had  6  sons  end  4  daughters,  and  4  of  the  10  married 
bproulcs,  children  of  Rebecca  bcott  end  James  bproule.   Unfortun- 
ately, nothing  further  is  known  of  these  10  children  end    their 
many  descendants.   About  1934-35  a  John  Lennox  celebrated  his  102- 
hd  birthday,  the  last  surviving  member  of  a  family  of  twelve.  He 
was  born  nesr  Churchill  in  Innisfil  township  end  farmed  in  York 
township  until  he  retired.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  United 
Church  for  75  years.   This  night  have  been  LABB  or  LADA. 

LAC  Thomas  Lennox,  born  probably  in  or  near  Zilree  about  1790s 

or  later,   ^s  related  two  pages  earlier,  he  remained  in  Ire- 
land . 
L^D  rfVilliam  Lennox,  born  probably  in  or  near  Eilree  about  1300. 

He  married  and  emigrated  to  Canada.  A  clipping  from  a  Berrie 
newspaper  reads:  "Trace  Lineage  to  Early  Date.   Family  Celebrates 
99th  Anniversary  of  arrival  From  Ireland.  An  Ontario  family  which 
traces  its  lineage  to  the  Sari  of  Lennox  and  beck  many  years  be- 
fore the  landing  of  Silliam  the  Conqueror  in  "England  in  1056  held 
a  reunion  of  175  of  its  members  at  the  old  homestead  on  the  fourth 
concession  of  Innisfil,  near  Bethesds  on  bsturdsy.   It  was  the 
ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  from  Ireland  of  Uilliem 
Lennox  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Ann  Johnson,  at  their  Canadian  home  - 
a  property  which  has  never  since  been  occupied  by  any  but  their 
kin.  Mr.  Lome  Davidson,  a  great-grandson  of  the  original  owner, 
is  the  present  host  at  the  homestead  where  cordial  welcome  await- 
ed the  visitors.   Included  in  the  party  were  descendants  of  John 
Lennox  (LAB),  who  came  to  the  district  in  1320....  Other  guests 
were  descendants  of  Mrs.  Bessie  McCartney  (LAB),  who  lived  nesr 
Thornton.  Mr.  ff.C.  Davidson  presided  during  the  program  when  Mrs. 
W.E.  Baker  (nee  Annie  Lennox)  save  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
family  from  the  time  it  migrated  to  Scotland  in  1068...."  (The 
resume  of  the  history  appears  two  pages  earlier.)   Though  this 
clipping  is  dated  in  ink  'July  1527',  it  would  have  had  to  be  in 
1931  to  be  99  years  after  William's  arrival,  which  is  given  as 
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1932.   VTi  111  am ,  es  stated  three  pages  earlier,  had  11  children. 

LALA  John  Lennox,  horn  prohofcly  in  the  1830s,  but  whether  in  or 

near  Kilrea  in  north  Ireland,  or  in  Ontario  is  not  known. 
LADB  Isaac  Lennox,  horn  probably  in  the  1930s,  as  stated  above. 
LiiDC   Joseph  Lennox,  born  probably  in  the  1930s,  as  stated  above. 

LADD  Thomas/Lennox,  born  probably  in  the  1930s  or  1940s.  He  is 

the  only  one  of  his  father's  11  children  about  whom  much  is 
known  concerning  his  descendants.  He  had  6  children.   Hr  is  said 
to  havr  been  "a  Methodist,  although  his  parents  had  been  Anglican. 
His  children  were  all  sent  from  the  village  of  Thornton  to  board- 
ing schools  with  one  exception  -  James  who  lived  on  the  farm." 
Thomas'  wife  was  Jane  I.iaria  Evans.  He  was  a  "gentleman  farmer 
and  grain  buyer"  and  died  on  Iiey  11,  19   .  He  was  probably  mar- 
ried in  1858  and  all  six  children  were  born  at  Thornton,  bimcoe 
County,  Ont.,  1859-1873. 

LADDA  Minnie  Lennox,  born  Sept.  3,  1959. 

LADDB  I.iaria  E.  Lennox,  born  Feb.  25,  1663.   She  married  W.S.  Wes- 
son and  lives  st  Kelson,  B.C. 
LADDC   James  Addison  Lennox,  born  bept.  2,  1967  in  "Esse  township. 

He  remained  on  the  farm  near  Thornton,  Ont.  He  married 
Edith  A.  Simpson  of  Cookst own,  Ont.,  at  that  place,  Sept.  26,  1900. 
Edith's  father  was  Rev.  C.A..  bimpson  of  Cooksville,  Tnornton,  and 
Brampton,  Ont.,  end  she  was  born  July  15,  1971.   James  and  his 
family  of  5  children  are  members  of  the  United  Church.   The  5  were 
all  born  at  Thornton,  Ont.,  1901-1913. 

LADDCii  Charles  U.  Lennox,  born  bept.  11,  1901.   At  Toronto  on 
bept.  5,  1927  he  married  Marguerite  Egerton  of  Toronto, 
who  was  born  May  20,  1904  at  Coulson,  unt . ,  to  Laura  McLean  and 
William  Igerton.   Charles  is  a  dentist  end  lived  in  Toronto,  but 
since  1946  at  Clerkson,  Ont.  He  is  a  Mason,  belongs  to  the  United 
Church,  and  is  a  Past  International  Director  of  the  Lion's  Club. 
LADDCAA  Joan  Elizabeth  Lennox,  born  June  26,  1932  in  Toronto. 

LADDCB  Bessie  Idelle  Lennox,  born  July  10,  1903  at  Thornton,  Ont. 

At  Brampton,  Ont.,  on  bept.  21,  192  9  she  married  Harry 
Peterson  Charles  of  Richmond  Hill,  Ont.,  who  wes  born  there  Oct. 
26,  1900  to  Alice  Pointon  end  John  Charles.  Harry  is  r  farmer  end 
Bessie  r  teacher  fnd  they  live  at  the  Don  Herd  ^rrms,  Richmond 
Kill,  Ont.   They  have  2  daughters,  both  born  in  Toronto:  Beverly 
Ann, 'Nov.  2,  1931,  end  Mary "idelle,  Hov .  10,  1934.   Bessie  wrote 
that  she  did  not  know  of  any  lennox,  Hinds,  or  McCartney  who  lived 
in  the  Thornton  area  now,  but  some  do. 

LADDCC   George  Lesley  Lennox,  born  June  27,  1905  at  Thornton,  Ont. 

At  Toronto  on  Kov.  5,  1936  he  married  Margaret  E.  Glass 
of  Oookstown,  Ont.,  who  was  born  there  Apr.  15,  19   to  Dickson  N. 
Dinwoody  and  Reuben  W.  Glass.   George  is  a  Meson,  a  member  of  the 
United  Church,  and  is  en  inspector  on  the  street  railway.  He  now 
lives  at  229  Landes  Ave.,  Toronto,  Cnt .   They  have  no  children. 

LADDCD  James  Prenklin  Lennox,  born  June  14,  1907  at  Thornton,  Ont. 

At  iiew  Toronto  on  June  2,  1935  he  married  lllene  Mason, 
daughter  of  Valair  Heyward  and  William  Mason.   James  is  a  ftrmer, 
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has  lived  ct  Toronto.  ..'illowdtle,  and  since  1949  at  Ccledon  2feet, 
Ont.  He  hes  2  daughters,  torn  in  Toronto:  Vcleir  on  Oct.  15,1936, 
end  Fetricis  on  bent.  5,  1943. 

LADDCE  Joseph  Thomas  Lennox,  torn  bept.  2,  1913  ct  Thornton,  Ont. 
There  on  June  20,  1940  he  married  Kathleen  Benting  of  thct 
Dlccc,  who  was  torn  April  19,  191   to  Pearl  HcCullough.   Jrmes  is 
c  frrmcr  r.t  Thornton  md  is  r  merahcr  of  the  United  Church  end  of 
the  lie  sonic  lodge  rt  Gooketown,  Ont.  He  hrs  2  sons,  torn  ct  Be  r- 
ric:  Jimes  Peul'on  April  19,  1941,  end  Ecrl  on  Mcr.  10,  1945. 

IADT)D  Annie  Lennox,  torn  June  13,  1869.   Hor  mother  was  of  .Vest 

Gwillimtur.y  township,  bimcoe  County,  Ont.   On  July  21,1557 
Annie  married  .Villi  am  Ernest  Baker  of  Bradford,  bimcoe  County, 
Ont.  He  was  torn  there  on  Hov.  9,  1970.   On  Her.  2,  1950  he  wrote: 
'I  have  known  all  the  Lennox  family  who  lived  in  bimcoe  County, 
and  very  largely  on  the  old  Cookstown  and  Thornton  circuit  where 
I  spent  two  years  as  junior  minister,  when  I  first  started  to 
preach  as  a  Lethodist  preacher  end  met  Annie  Lennox.   We  have  4 
children  and  11  grandchildren,  3  of  whom  ere  now  attending  univer- 
sity, one  in  Toronto,  and  two  in  kueen's,  Kingston,  Ont.   I  em  re- 
tired after  50  years  in  the  active  ministry.   I  have  personally 
teen  acquainted  with  all  of  Annie's  family  and  have  teen  the  past- 
or of  a  numter  of  them  in  country  circuit  end  city  pastorates  in 
Toronto.   I  heve  teen  at  a  lot  of  their  weddings  end  teptisms  and 
funerals.  They  are  a  notle  lot  of  good  people.   I  em  e  netive  of 
Bradford  in  bimcoe  County  and  attended  putlic  and  high  school 
there  and  later  Victoria  College.   I  taught  school  in  ">Vcst  Jwil- 
limtury  at  Coulson  Hill,  end  preached  while  on  protetion  on  Cooks- 
town  and  Thornton  circuit  and  also  on  Beeton  and  Tottenham  cir- 
cuit, and  in  all  sections  I  knew  some  relations  and  memters  of 
.the-  Lennox  fcmilics;  so  clso  in  Thornhill  end  Downswir-  circuits 
end  in  four  Toronto  churches,  where  I  alweys  had  some  memters  of 
the  Lennox  connection.   I  have  attended  and  spoken  at  practically 
all  the  funerrls  during  the  prst  50  or  55  years.   In  my  time  three 
generations  have  gone.   Mrs.  Baker  and  I  spent  one  summer  holiday 
about  20  years  ago  (in  1927)  in  Ireland.   We  were  in  Kilree,  the 
Irish  home  of  the  Lennox  family,   vfe  were  in -the  home  where  "Dr. 
Lennox  lived  end  had  tea  with  an  old  Irish  couple,  mother  and  her 
daughter,  in  Kilrea  -  in  a  thatched-roof  stone  house,  with  a  large 
fireplece,  and  with  peat  turning  in  the  grate.   .Ve  had  e  reel  Ir- 
ish welcome.   I  em  the  last  living  memter  of  my  ordinetion  class 
of  1857.   God  has  teen  good  to  vV.E.  Baker  and  his  wife  and  family.' 

Annie  is  referred  to  four  pages  earlier,   bhe  did  more  re- 
seerch  of  the  early  gencrctions  of  the  Lennoxes  then  any  other. 
*-n  net,    10,  1942  she  wrote:  "I  have  a  very  complete  list  or  record 
of  my  family  and  read  it  at  our  Lennox  picnic  two  years  egc.   My 
information  was  collected  from  authentic  sources  and  traced  our 
Lennox  family  tack  to  1066.  My  father  visited  I'ilrea  in  Ireland 
50  yeers  sgo,  end  my  hustand  and  I  visited  it  in  1927  and  met  some 
surviving  memtcrs.   bo  we  do  know  much  of  our  family  connections. 
I  have  teen  in  close  touch  with  Thornton  all  my  life.   We  are  now 
working  to  complete  our  history,  from  1066  to  date.   I  hsve  a  cor- 
rect record  of  all  of  our  family  who  came  to  Canada  end  many  who 
did  not  come.   I  have  had  letters  from  Lennoxes  in  the  U.S.A.  tut 
they  were  not  related." 
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Any  information  they  had  of  the  Lennox  family  was  obtained 
from  Scotts  end  Chamber's  histories  of  Scotland,  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland,  end    from  the  article  on  the  Stuarts  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  vol.  21,  page  492,  end  vol.  22,  page  9.  Mr.  Baker 
wrote  in  1950:  "No,  we  ere  not  contemplat in<?  producing  a  book.  «7e 
got  a  little  interested  when  requested  to  speak,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
read  Ci  short  paper  at  the  last  big  Lennox  picnic  on  the  old  Lennox 
farm  tt  Innisfil  township.   I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  ef- 
fort to  compile  c  reliable  history  of  this  good  family.' 

Annie's  health  has  not  been  good  in  recent  years.   They  live 
at  127  Deloraine  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont .   Their  4  children  follow. 

LADDDA  Lloyd  Lennox  Baker  born  June  11,  1396  at  Sundridge,  Ont. 
He  may  be  addressed  et   his  parents'  home  or  at  Huntsville, 
Ont.   On  July  16,  1950  he  wrote:  "tome  years  ago  I  started  to  col- 
lect Lennox  history  end  now  have  a  fsirly  complete  chert  of  the 
ffmily  since  they  first  crmr  to  Crnedc,  with  the  exception  of  the 
additions  of  the  past  severrl  ycrrs.   I  have  been  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  have  confirmed  much  of  the  family  history  in  Canada 
by  conversation  with  my  grand  uncle  John  (LADA),  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  103  veers.  He  was  rctional  to  the  end  and  had  a  very 
eleer  memory.   In  the  late  1920s  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
Stewart  -  James  K.  loadet  of  the  Royal  Stewarts),  end  by  his  good 
graces  and  the  help  of  a  very  capable  stenographer  for  three  days 
I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Lennoxes  from  Douglas'  Peerage  of  bcot- 
land, of  which  only  three  are  known  to  be  extant.   Unfortunately, 
due  to  wars,  fires,  and  rebellions  in  Ireland,  records  have  been 
lost,  and  I  find  a  gap  of  some  three  generations  which  I  am  unable 
to  bridge,  even  after  direct  communication  with  relatives  whom  my 
grandfather  visited  in  I'-ilres  about  1892.   I  have  been  most  for- 
tunate in  knowing  most  of  my  great  grandparents  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  I 'feel  that  the  Lennox  chert  I  have  is  fairly  com- 
plete for  seven  generations.   I  also  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  not 
yet  put  on  paper.'  Lloyd  is  single,  a  veteren,  and  a  teacher. 

LADDDB   Stanley  Ernest  Baker,  born  Sept.  S,  1599  at  Sundridge,  Ont 

He  is  a  medical  doctor  and  since  1936  has  lived  et  188 
Jameson  Ave.,  Toronto,  Unt . ,  where  his  4  children  were  born,  1931- 
38.   There  on  Sept.  8,  19   ,  he  married  Dorothea  Barker  of  Toronto 
who  was  born  there  May  4,  19   ,  to  Alexander  Barker  and  wife.  The 
family  belong  to  the  United  Church.   He  has  a  hobby,  a  farm  named 
Chtufreau  Dingle,  in  the  hills  of  Caledon. 

LADDDBA  '.Villiam  Baker,  born  Jan.  17,  1931.   In  March  1950  he  was 
6' 5"  tall  and  in  his  first  year  of  pre-medical  training. 
LADDDBB  John  Baker,  born  Dec.  3,  193  f  cn^.  died  the  seme  year. 
LADDDBC   Robert  Baker,  born  June  23,  1936. 
LADDDED  Deborah  Bak'r,  born  June  25,  1938. 

LADDDC   Swyneth  ^nnie  Maria  Baker,  born  in  1901  at  Hillsdale,  Ont. 

At  Thornhill,  Ont.,  she  married  Edmund  B.  Code  of  Perth, 
Ont.,  who  was  born  at  Innisfil  to  John  Code  and  wife.  He  is  in- 
terested in  lumbering  and  mills  end  has  lived  in  Toronto,  .Vest- 
mount,  and  now  at  Perth,  Ont.,  where  their  4  children  were  born: 
Dsvid,  Jane,  Peter,  and  Nancy. 
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LADDDD  Helen  Elizabeth  Baker,  born  Dec.  5,  1912  st  '.Vest  mount , 

Montreal,  Quebec.   At  Orillie,  Ont.,  on  i»ov.  14,  1936  she 
married  Honry  Francis  White  of  Toronto,  who  was  born  there  Sept. 
8,  1910  to  Ruby  Honor  and  Henry  Spence  White.  He  is  a  lev.yer  and 
since  1939  they  have  lived  at  270  St.  Leonard's  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont, 
They  belong  to  the  United  Church.  Elizabeth  wrote  on  Mar.  28, 
1950:  ''Two  of  our  4  boys  are  in  a  boarding  school  in  the  8th  and 
4th  grades.   Our  summer  home  is  200  miles  north  end  we  spend  two 
months  there  every  year  with  our  Baker  grandparents.  Ily  grand- 
father Thomas  Lennox  (LAUD)  married  Jane  Maris  Evans,  and  her  bro- 
ther married  the  one  Lennox  girl  in  grandfather's  family.   Toronto 
has  many  Lennoxes  and  Evanses  in  it,  and  we  occasionally  have  fam- 
ily parties  when  a  relative  comes  from  a  distance.  Mother's  sec- 
ond cousin,  Oscar  Evans  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  written  a  history 
of  the  large  and  ever-growing  Evans  clan.''  Her  father  gave  her 
name  as  Elizabeth  Annie  instead  of  Helen  Elizabeth.  Her  4  sons 
were  ail  born  in  Toronto:  Harry  Lennox  E.,  July  19,  1938;  Anthony 
Stanley  Meusen,  Feb.  16,  1941;  Edward  Baker,  Mar.  29,  1944;  end 
Timothy  Evans  Forbes,  Jan.  3,  1946. 

LADDE   G.  Luther  Lennox,  born  st  Thornton,  Ont.,  Dec.  1870.  He 

married  Gertrude  Henry. 
LADDF   Joseph  William  Lennox,  born  Jan.  26,  1873  at  Thornton,  Ont 

He  married  on  Apr.  17,  1906  st  Tucson,  Arizona,  Ethel 
Bechtel  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  who  was  born  there  Jan.  14,  18   ,  to 
Andrew  Bechtel  and  wife.  He  was  a  doctor  end  lived  at  Tucson,  but 
since  1911  has  lived  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  et  1216  Rockland  Ave.  He 
wes  once  president  of  the  Medicel  Association  there.   They  had  a 
child,  Jean,  born  July  8,  1913,  who  married  J.'V.  Hewitt.   Jean 
died  Dec.  25,  1948. 

LADE  Jemes  Lennox,  born  c.  1840  probably,  neer  Thornton,  Ont. 
LADF  Lambert  Lennox,  born  c.  1840  probably,  near  Thornton,  Ont. 

He  wes  a  minister. 
LADG  Levi  Lennox,  born  c.  1840  probably,  near  Thornton,  Ont.  He 

was  a  doctor. 
LADH  Infant  Lennox  who  died,  as  well  as  another,  LADI . 
LADJ  Mary  Ann  Lennox,  born  c.  1840s  probably,  near  Thornton,  Ont. 
LADE  Lavinia  Lennox,  born  c.  1840s  probably,  near  Thornton,  Ont. 

LAE  Elizabeth  Lennox,  born  c.  1800,  probably  in  or  near  Zilrea, 

in  north  Ireland.   There  she  married  Andrew  McCartney  by  whom 
she  had  4  children.   (bee  5  and  6  pages  earlier;  also  RA  and  RB 
in  the  Pattison  and  Patterson  femily~hist ory . )   After  raising  her 
family  in  Ireland  and  after  Andrew's  death,  she  migrated  to  Innis- 
fil,  Simooe  County,  Ont.,  with  her  4  children. 

LAEA  William  McCertney,  born  probably  c.  1820s  in  or  neer  Zilree. 
LAEB  Hsrgeret  McCertney,  born  probably  c.  1820s  in  Ireland. 
LAEC  Mary  McCartney,  born  probably  c.  1820s  in  or  neer  Eilrea. 

Her  mother  helper,  to  raise  Thomas  and  Richison  Pattison  in 
the  1850s,  and  after  her  mother  died,  Mary  took  over  this  duty. 
LAED  Elizabeth  McCartney,  born  c.  1330  in  or  near  Zilree.   Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  her  end  her  perents'  family. 
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Thomas  Lennox  end  His  Descendants 

As  compared  with  the  descendants  of  John  Lennox  (LA),  much 
more  is  known  about  the  descendants  of  his  brother.  Thomas  Lennox. 
For  en  account  of  these  two  brothers,  see  six  pages  earlier. 

LB  Thomas  Lennox  was  probably  born  in  or  nesr  Kilree,  Londonderry 

County,  north  Ireland,  about  1765-75,  the  second  son  of  James 
Lennox  ( L 1 .  He  was  probably  reared  as  an  Episcopalian,  or  possib- 
ly a  Presbyterian.  His  wife's  name  is  not  known.  He  had  a  son, 
named  after  himself,  end  probably  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann.   Thomas 
remained  in  Ireland. 
LBA  Thomas  Lennox,  Jr.,  was  probably  born  about  1800  in  or  near 

Kilrea.  He  married  there  c.  1634-37  Mary  Forsyth,  whose  par- 
entage is  unknown.  He  was  probably  a  farmer  or  weaver.   They  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  but  5  of  their  7  children  emigrated  to  Canada 
in  the  1850s  and  1860s.   According  to  some,  Mary's  name  was  Mary 
Ann  Forsythe .   Their  dates  of  death  are  not  known. 

LBiiA  David  Lennox,  was  born  probably  c.  1938  in  or  near  Zilrea, 
where  he  probably  married  c.  1860.  His  wife's  name  is  un- 
known, but  they  had  8  children.   It  is  not  clear  whether  he  emi- 
grated or  not . 
LBAAA  Margaret  (Maggie)  Lennox,  born  c.  1860s.   She  married  James 

".Valker  end  had  3  children. 
LBAAB  Mary  Jane  (Minnie)  Lennox,  born  c.  1860s.   About  1885  she 

married  William  John  Davidge  and  had  7  children. 
LBAABA  William  John  Davidge,  Jr.  ~   born  c.  1886.   He  is  a  build- 
ins  contractor  in  Toronto,  Ont .  He  has  3  children. 
LBAABB  Ernest  Davidge,  born  Dec.  2,  1887  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  where 
he  was  also  educated  in  the  Borden  &t .  and  Palme  re ton  Ave. 
public  schools  and  at  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute.   He  gradu- 
ated from  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  with  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1912.   He  went  in  1912  to  Alberta  as  a  probationer  for 
the  Methodist  Church  but  returned  east  for  theological  study  in 
1914,  graduating  in  1916.   He  was  ordained  into  the  Methodist  min- 
istry." He  qualified  for  the  B.D.  degree  from  St.  Stephen's  Col- 
lege, University  of  Alberta,  in  1938~i   From  1935  to  date  he  hae 
been  statistical  secretary  for  the  Alberta  Conference,  United 
Church  of  Canada.   At  Weston,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  15,  1917  he  married 
Julia  Mary  Gertrude  Stonehouse  of  Weston,  who  was  born  there  on 
Dec.  17,  18   ,  to  Julie  Heath  and  James  Hsrker  Stonehouse.  Since 
1950"  they  have  lived  at  Olive.  Alberta,  but  they  had  lived  at  var- 
ious pastoral  charges  in  Alberta:  Monitor,  Minburn,  Veteran,  Cerd- 
ston,  Acme,  and  Ponoka .   They  have  3  children. 

LBAABBA  Clair6  lone  Davidge,  born  Kov.  14,  1923  at  Vermilion,  Al- 
berta.  She  graduated  as  a  nurse  from  University  Hospit- 
al in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  1946  and  received  the  R.K.  degree  in 
the  fell.   She  married  Murray  W.  Phippe  end  they  heve  2  sons: 
Brien  and  David.   They  live  in  Winnipeg,  Men. 

LBAABBB  Lennox  Heath  Davidge,  born  Sept.  21,  1926  et  Consort,  Al- 
berts.  He  served  in  the  ermed  forces  of  Canada,  receiv- 
ing his  discharge  in  the  spring  of  1946.  He  took  up  surveying, 
draughting,  and  engineering  through  the  specified  course  in  the 
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School  of  Technology  in  Calgary,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1950. 

Ke  is  in  Calgary. 

LBAA3BC  Donna  Dae  Davidge,  torn  June  14,  1923  at  Consort,  Alberta 
She  took  up  clerical  work  in  the  Bonk  of  Montreal  and 

specialised  on  the  I.B.M.  work,  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Ken- 
neth R.  Wilson.   They  live  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

IBAABC  Daughter  Devidgc,  born  c.  1889;  died  when  very  young. 

LBAABD  David  James  Davidge,  born  c.  18S0.  He  is  a  retired  roof- 
ing contractor  in  Toronto,  Ont . 

LBAAEE  Minnie  Davidge,  born  c.  1852.   She  is  a  teacher  in  the 

Toronto  public  schools.   She  married  and  has  4  children. 

LBAABF  George  Lennox  Davidge,  born  c.  1894.  He  is  a  teacher  of 
music  in  the  Hamilton,  Ont.,  schools.   123  Rosedene  Ave. 

LBAABG  Percival  Irvin  Davidge,  born  c.  1895.  He  was  a  minister 
in  the  United  Church  but  was  retired  c.  1947  due  to  a  bad 

heart  condition.  He  lives  in  Toronto,  Ont. 


1BAAC  Bella  Lennox,  born  c.  1860sf  married  Ira  Clarke,  but  had  no 

children. 
LBAAD  James  Lennox,  born  c.  1860s ;  remained  single. 
LBAAE  William  Lennox,  born  c.  1870,  married  and  had  5  children. 

LBAAF  Dolly  Lennox,  born  c.  1870s,  remained  single. 
LBAAS  David  Lennox,  born  c.  1870s. 

LBAAH  John  Lennox,  born  c.  1870s.  He  married  c.  1896  and  after 
his  wife  died  he  remarried. 


LBAB  Thom8S  Lennox,  Jr.,  born  July  12,  1840  in  or  near  Kilree, 

Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  Canada.   On  Jan.  27,  1363  at  Ivy, 
Ont.,  he  married  Jane  G-auley  of  Ivy,  who  was  born  near  Markham, 
Ont.,  Apr.  2,  1842.   After  1866  they  lived  at  Phelpston,  Ont.  He 
died  there  Dec.  20,  1900,  and  Jane  died  there  Apr.  2,  1929.  Thomas 
was  a  farmer.  He  had  11  children,  all  born  at  Phelpston,  1863- 
1887,  except  the  first .   More  of  his  descendants  are  known  then 
of  any  of  his  father's  other  children.  He  emigrated  in  1849. 
LBABA  James  Henry  Lennox,  born  Oct.  31,  1853  at  Ivy  or  Thornton, 
Ont.   In  June  1889  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  he  married  Euphemis 
Pearson  of  that  piece  who  was  born  there  on  Mar.  28,  1865.  He  was 
a  farmer  at  Crosslend,  Ont.,  where  his  4  children  were  born,  but 
also  lived  in  Toronto  and  Davidson,  and  since  1946  at  2505  Victor- 
ia Ave.,  Regina,  iask.   Effie  died  Dec.  20,  1900  in  an  accident. 
James  then  married  Eliza  Spence  who  also  is  now  dead. 
LBABAA  Norman  Wesley  Lennox,  born  in  Jan.  1851;  died  Dec.  1891. 
LBABAB  Olive  Jane  Lennox,  born  Apr.  12,  1394.   On  June  28,  1919 

at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  she  married  Fred  Kelson  Burton  of  that 
place  who  was  born  on  May  5,  1894  at  Minnedoss,  Man.,  to  Charlotte 
Ann  Martin  and  Ralph  Wm.  Burton.   Since  1919  they  have  lived  at 
765  Cannon  St.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  where  their  3  children  were 
born,  1920-23.   Fred  is  a  taxi  owner.   The  family  belong  to  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  (She  died  June  15,  1950.) 
LBABABA  Fredda  Olive  Burton,  born  July  26,  1920.  On  June  28,  1940 

at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  she  married  Frank  W.  Weldhauser  of 
that  place,  who  wee  born  May  15,  1517  at  Steyr,  Austria,  to  Mary 
Mitzi  Klamaueger  end  Martin  Waldhsuser.   Prank  is  a  tool  engineer 
and  since  1541  they  have  lived  at  R.R.I,  Freeman,  Ont.   They  be- 
long to  the  United  Church  and  have  2  children,  born  at  Hamilton: 
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Joanne  Lynn  on  Dec.  27,  1943;  Richard  Burton  on  Apr.  28,  1946. 
LBaBABB  Vesta  Supheois  Charlotte  Burton,  born  Feb.  28,  1922.  On 

bept.  7,  1941  st  Hamilton,  Ont . ,  she  married  Salter  Trig- 
ger of  that- -place,  who  was  born  there  Apr.  17,  1922  to  Daisy  Hem" 
end  Frederic!:  Trigger,   bince  1941  they  have  lived  at  82  Kipling 
Road,  Hamilton,  Ont.   Walter  is  a  sterling  buffer.   They  have  2 
RirlS,  born  in  Hamilton:  Judith  Lynn  on  Apr.  8,  1943,  and  Jane 
Lennox  on  Dec.  5,  1947.  Vesta  completed  commercial  high  school. 
Walter  was  in  the  merchant  navy  for  4  years.   They  are  members  of 
the  United  Church. 
LBABABC  Lennox  Ralph  Burton,  born  Sept.  4,  1923.   Lennox  lives 

with  his  parents.  He  served  3  years  in  the  R.C.N.V.R. 

LBaBAC  Effie  Christena  Lennox,  born  Feb.  22,  1896  at  Crossland, 
ont.  At  Davidson,  bask.,  on  Oct.  31,  1921,  Effie  married 
Pringle  William  Ramage  of  that  place,  who  was  born  Mar.  25,  1893 
at  Corstorphine ,  Scotland,  to  Jessie  Lawrence  Hunter  and  John  Ram- 
age. He  was  a  baker  and  they  lived  at  Davidson,  Imperial,  Kerro- 
bert,  Dodsland,  Tisdele,  end  since  1932  st  Star  City  (Box  172), 
all  in  Sask.   On  liar.  16,  1950  she  wrote  telling  of  herself  and 
family:  "Your  letter  was  &  pleasant  surprise.   I  live  in  a  3-room 
home  on  a  1^  acre  plot  with  3  bee  hives,  1  cow,  3  goats,  end  36 
chickens,  in  a  thriving  town  of  500,  between  toelfort  and  Tisdele. 
My  family  of  8  are  about  all  grown  up  and  away.   I  have  2  at  home 
but  the  older  is  to  report  to  naval  headquarters  in  Saskatoon  on 
Mar.  30,  1950,  leaving  only  Oliver  at  home.   I  finished  grade  8 
end  then  took  a  business  course  as  a  stenographer.   My  husband 
died  Nov .  12,  1947.  My  activities  are  many.   I  am  secretary  of 
the  Order  of  Royal  Purple  Auxiliary  of  the  B.P.C.E.;  secretery  of 
the  B.E.S.L.  ladies  auxiliary;  president  of  btar  City  Community 
Club.   I  em  on  the  drav-r  committee  of  the  Curling  Club  here  and  I 
belong  to  the  Star  City  United  Church  and  the  Ladies  Aid/' 
LBABACA  Pringle  Lennox  Ramage,  born  May  14,  1922  at  Davidson.  On 

Apr.  20,  1946  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  he  married  Alice  Irene 
Barker  of  Toronto,  who  was  born  there  on  Aup.  6,  1923  to  Ethel 
Maria  Fisher  (born  Aug.  28,  1896)  and  Fredrick  Jonas  Barker  (born 
May  8,  1889).   Lennox'took  grade  11  and  then  joined  the  R.C.o.C. 
and  spent  4  years  following  Jan.  1942  in  the  service.  He  was  in 
the  Italian  campaign  and  in  ieb.  1944  was  sent  to  Holland.  He  was 
also  in  Sicily.  In'Feb.  1946  he  was  discharged.  He  is  a  woodwork- 
er in  Simpson's  Dept.  Store  in  Toronto.   He  has  lived  at  426  Jones 
Ave.,  but  since  1949  at  5  Morton  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.  No  ohildren. 

LBABACB  William  Ross  Ramage,  born  Apr.  1,  1923  at  Davidson,  Sask. 

(His  family  called  him  an  Easter  egg  and  an  April  fool  I ) 
Ross  finished  grade  12  and  then  joined  the  R.C.M.P.  for  a  year 
and  graduated  as  a  constable.  He  resigned  in  favor  of  the  R.C.A. 
F.  and  graduated  as  a  pilot  and  was  in  the  reserve  for  5  months. 
He  joined  the  R.C.  fleet  air  arm  for  the  Pacific  and  trained  in 
England  for  6  months.   After  V-J  day  he  was  returned  home  and  dis- 
charged. He  is  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Prince  Albert  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
lives  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  See  eleven  :pages  later  also. 
IBABACC  Lawrence  Hunter  Ramage,  born  Feb.  13,  1925  in  Regina  Hos- 
pital, bask.   Lawrence  took  grade  10  and  then  joined  the 
R.C.A. P.  as  a  mid-upper  gunner  at  17^  years.   He  was  killed  in  an 
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sir  crash   11  months   later  over  Brussels,    Belgium,    Oct.    20;    1543, 
LBi-.B^CD     Jessie  Doreen  Hemage,    born   kept.    8,~1926   at    Imperial, 

bask.   Doreen  finished   grade   12  and   then  took  c  3-etunmer 
course  et   Normal   School.      She   taught   3  teres  before  her  merriaee 
on  Oct.    10,    1948   at    Star  City,    bask.,    to  Donald   William  Ansus   Mc- 
Donald  of  Kinistine,    Sosk.,    who  was  born  July  23,    1926   at   Maymont 
.-ask.,    to  Emma   Jessie    Gray  and   Angus  MacDoneld.     He   works   in   a 
quick-freeze   plant.      They  lived   at   Quill   Lake,    Sesk.,    but    since 
the   fall   of  1949   at    Jet  eon,    bask.      They  have   2   girls,    one   born  et 
each   Place:    Sharon  Diane    on  Apr.    21,    1949,    and  Mexine,    Hay  4   1950 
LBABACE     ^byre  Yvonne   Pemage,    born  Aug.    25,    1928   et    Imperial,  bes>. 

Thyre   finished   grede    10   end   began   to  work  et    the   7/etson' 

postoffice. 
IBAB.ACF     Glenne   Maxine   Harness,    born   Sept.    3,    1930   at    Nipawin   bask 

u    G1inna   f^i^ed   grade    12,    took  normal    training,    and' at 
17  got  her  first    school.      In   1949-50   she   was  at    Evesham     bask 
teaching.  '  "   ' 

LBAEACS     Clayton   btewart   Kamaee ,    born  Jen.    31,    1932   et    Golburn 

besk.     He   was  much    interested   in  hockey,    bssebell     arenas 
curling     dancing,    playing  trumpet    in   the  band,    etc.      He    was   in 
ilBA%l     f^n  ca}l6d   for  nSV8l    service,    Her.    30,    1950. 
L3AS&QE     Oliver  Lennox  Hsmege,    born  Dec.    13,    1934   at    Ster  Citv 
t>,«      i      .      ♦    "    where  he    £tiH   lives   with  his  mother.      He   plays 
the   clarinet    or   saxophone    in   the    band   and   is   interested   in  hockev 

SrihnfUna?«%   Jssebell,    etc.,    end  yet    is  a   good    student.      In 
iiarch   1950  he  had   th.6  mumps. 

LBABAD     Stanley  Andrew  Thomas  Lennox,    born  Kov .    3,    1897   at    Cros=- 

>,«      «      •    ,?/      nl;      0n  Apr*    26'    1515   st    &ot  ton,    Surrey,    England 
he  married  Bore   Bleck  of  that   place.      He   wes  in  World  War  I  end 

occupation  duties,    1916-19,    end   was  wounded   in   the  hip.     He   was   a 

E%"r   s^.'i  ias.!— *-•  -*■•  -»  »• 

LBABADA     John ^ Lennox,    born  Hay   18,    1920  at   Davidson,    bask.      Jack 

Prince  'dSV?«;      1*     *r   "    in  the  n*Vy  8nd  married   8   ^rl   from 
£nJ  VIaDd'        °r  yeerS  he   WOrked   in  the    *ter   Phoenix, 

lIIbIdE     ?^lLTlBn  £CtiVe   e?thuSi^    of  badminton.   2   children. 
lumBADB     galine   Lennox     born  Ley   11,    1922   et    beskatoon,    bask. 
She   married   J.E.    Hobson     in  Pcgina,    Oct.    1945. 

LBAEB     ^rgaret    Jane   Lennox,    born  Kov.    16,    1865   et   Phelpston,  Ont . 

Lennox*  tl  il*     n   '+    Vnt-"    °n  Jun6    19'    1501    £he   married   James  A. 
li£?  hit  filh    0nt:»    wno    WB8   nc    -l°£e    relation.      He    w££   E    farmer 

-ABC     L™  ?elPston«   ^rgaret   died.      They  had   no   children. 

Mary  Ann   .ennox     born  Hey  14,    1367   et    Phelpston,    Ont.    There 
on  *eb.    15,    1892    she  merried    William  E.    Lennox   of   Tw      n«t 
at Vo'ntSnYJ   ?h?rnt?n'    °nt"    July   15'    ^61 !     He   wfs        fe?me? 
iibSt     On?       It      p?   1Vdlc   He.died   Apr-    6'    1532'      Mary  died   et 
LBABCA'   h^Ii    t  ?    '    la49'      They  had   5  children,    1694-1909. 

on   Ju  1      24   ^S*.    *°™  et    Ivy,    Ont.,    July    7,    1394.    There 
->r,t        «*.  rcy   24,    lal2   £ne   asrried   Wilfred  Brollev   of  ^be~t 

Korean  Jl .   Brolley,    born    Sept.    8,    1S14.      On   July   5      1541 

£y  3?rrilf2A1S"  •?00d    V*  hSd   2  °»"«™n:   iSl.yn  on 
"ay  Jl,    1942,    David   on  Jan.   10,    1343. 
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LBABCAB  Ivie  A.  Brolley,  torn  June  1,  1916;  married  Boyd  Arnold 

on  Oct.  14,  1939,  end  had  2  children:  Donald  Arnold,  torn 
Dec.  14,  1941,  and  Sharon  Arnold,  torn  Nov.  22,  1949. 

IBABCAC  Orma  P.  Brolley,  torn  June  4,  1917;  married  James  Leighton 
on  Apr.  16,  1949,  and  had  Beverly ' on : Oct .  28,-/1949. 

LBABCAD  Kenneth  W.  Brolley,  torn  Nov.  10,  1918;  married  Edna  Thomp- 
son on  Apr.  22,  1939,  and  had  4  children:  Ronald  on  July 

9,  1940,  Murrey  on  Aus.  4,  1941,  Lenora  on  Au<?.  18,  1942,  and 

Franklin  on  July  10,  1944. 

LBABCAE  Dorothy  C.  Brolley,  torn  Apr.  25,  1921;  married  Arnold 
Rodeers  on  Oct.  7,  1946,  and  have  no  children. 

LBABCAF  Ruth  J.  Brolley,  torn  Aug.  14,  1924;  married  George  Davis 
on  Nov.  28,  1943,  and  had  3  children:  George  on  May  10, 
1944,  Nancy  on  liar.  21,  1948,  Botty  on  Key  2P,  1949. 

LBABCAG  Bruce  E.  Brolley,  torn  Dec.  7,  1932 

LBABCB  Ross  T.J.  Lennox,  torn  Feb.  26,  1896;  died  Oct.  7,  1897. 
LBABCC   Cecil  Lennox,  born  Feb.  28,  1899;  died  Feb.  22,  1903. 
LBABGD  Lloyd  Lennox,  born  Feb.  22,  1906;  died  Oct.  27,  1906. 
LBABCE  Lambert  E.  Lennox,  born  July  28,  1909  at  Ivy,  Ont .  On  Nov. 

10,  1940  at  Barrie,  Ont.,  he  married  Anne  Huth  of  Barrie, 
who  was  born  there  July  10,  1910.  He  is  a  carpenter  and  lives  at 
Barrie.   He  has  2  sons:  Dwight,  born  Oct.  24,  1946,  and  Barney, 
born  Jan.  4,  1948. 

LBABD  William  Thomas  Lennox,  born  July  8,  1869  at  Phelpston,  Ont. 

He  died  there,  still  single,  April  23,  1932,  a  farmer. 
LBABE  David  John  Lennox,  born  Nov.  14,  1871  at  Phelpston,  Ont. 

On  Aug.  27,  1902  he  married  Louisa  Norman  at  Alliston,  Ont. 

They  had  no  children.   Both  are  now  dead;  he,  Aug.  23,1937; 

she  on  June  1,  1936,  born  in  1870.  Lived  at  Fergusonvale . 
LBABF  Charles  A.  Lennox,  born  Jan.  7,  1674  at  Phelpston,  Ont.  At 

Toronto  on  June  18,  1919  he  married  Janet  R.  Miller  of  Al- 
lenwood,  Ont.,  who  was  born  July  24,  1863  at  lit  .  St.  Louis  to  Mary 
Drvsdale  and  Robert  M.  Miller.  He  is  a  farmer  living  at  R.R.  Box 
243,  Phelpston,  Ont.   The  belong  to  the  United  Church.   They  have 
Margaret  Miller,  born  Sept.  11, "1922  at  Phelpston,  still  single. 
Charles  sent  considerable  information  about  the  Lennoxes.  (He 
died  Mar.  25,  1951.) 
LBABG  Richard  Arthur  Lennox,  born  Nov.  14,  1878  at  Elmvale,  Ont. 

On  Nov.  5,  1913  at  rtegina,  Sask.,  he  married  Alice  Beatrice 
Cushing  of  Regina,  who  was  born  Aug.  23,  1890  at  Kenilworth,  Ont., 
to  Annie  Langdon  end  George  Cushing,  a  lumber  merchent  of  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.,  both  now  deceased.   Arthur's  letterhead  reeds:  "R.A. 
Lennox  &  Co.   Phone  23003.  Farm  lends  and  city  property.   Loans, 
insurance,  rentals  and  collections.   Appraisers.   403  Kerr  Block, 
ocerth  St.,  Regina,  Sask."   They  live  at  2311  Ree  St.,  Regina. 
Since  1944  he  has  exchanged  letters  end  Christmas  greetings  with 
the  author  and  he  has  furnished  much  information  stout  the  des- 
cendants of  Thomas  Lennox  (LB).   In  1944  he  wrote:  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  your  big  job.   I  started  some  yeerE  ago  but  could 
not  get  the  connections  I  wanted  and  quit."   In  1945  he  wrote: 
"I  note  you  are  very  much  interested  in  church  and  Sunday  school 
work.   I,  too,  am  likewise  interested  end  have  been  in  S.S.  work 
for  quite  some  time,  being  superintendent  of  .our  school  here  for 
many  years.   At  one  time  we  had  some  600  in  attendence.   I  have 
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been  on  many  church  boards,  attended  several  conferences  and  two 
general  councils  in  the  lest  4  years  .  My  wife  wee  president, of 

trr  .7.1;.  b.  en?  .7. A.  et  one  tine  or  another.  Lest  year  wc  went  to 
the,  coast  and"  .out  on  the  Pacific  for  s  trip  wc  enjoyed  very  .much. 
In  August,  1544  1  flow  out  to  join  Alice  who  was  visiting  Marion. 
During  ray  early  veers  I  taught  school  for  a  while,  then  went  into 
the  banking  business  in  thc'Eoet,  but  later  came  Jest.   I  ~i  s  as- 
sessor "for  Hccine  for  5  years  before  going  into  the  reel  cstetc 
end  insurr.ncc'busincss  sod-  ycr.rs  ago.  Alice  rnd  I  belong  to  a 
few  clubs  end  enjoy  ourselves  very  much  here,  though  wc  have  hed 
some  thought  of  moving  to  Vrncouver  r.t  somr  future  arte.   Alice 
hrs  i  brother  in  Hollywood,  r.n  rrchitect,  end  she  hr.e  visited  him 
for  the  winter.   7/c  hrvc  r.  very  hrpcy  home  here  end  cnj~y  our  frm- 
il7  very  much.''   On  B.yv.  15,  1545  Arthur  wrote:  "I  was  up  in  Sas- 
katoon for  a  few  days  ettending  a  temperance  convention.   The  liq- 
uor traffic  in  this  province  has  taken  advantage  of  the  war  years 
to  increase  their  volume  of  business.    I  have  been  working  to  or- 
ganize our  people  and  work  through  the  Government  and  schools  to 
educate  as  well  as  ore  vent  the  spread  of  this  evil.   1,7c  often 
talk  about  our  cousins  in  the  bouth  and  wonder  how  you  are  getting 
along  with  the  big  task  you  have  in  hand."   On  Dec .  25,  1547  he 
wrote:  M7e,  like  yourselves,  purchased  a  new  home  and  had  to  do 
a  lot  of  overhauling  in  order" to  have  it  as  we  would  like  it  to 
be.   It  is  a  semi -bungalow.   77  e  have  been  so  busy  this  last  month 
in  church  work  that  we  were  really  tired  when  Christmas  came.  7/e 
had  our  church  anniversary  the  end  of  November,  and  following  that 
wc  hs<?  the  United  Church  cavalcade  for  a  week  with  about  14,000 
in  attendance.  3c   entertained  at  our  house  the.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
7.  Jones,  moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  r.  personal 
friend  of  mine.   Business  has  been  good  the  past  few  years  so  we 
plan  to  leave  about  Jan.  12,  likely  by  plane,  for  Vancouver  end 
thence  south  with  a  couple  to  friends  by  r.uto  to  Los  Angeles,  ever 
into  Ariz  one  end  down  into  Mexico  end  perhaps  Central  America, 
returning  via  the  Er.st  Coast  to  Sew  York,  Montreal,  Ter  nte,  etc. 
.7e  should  be  back  by  April."   On  Dec.  25,  154  5  Arthur  wrote:  "In 
October  I  vzas  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the  bask.  Heal  Estate  Assn. 
to  a  convention  in  Montreal,  end  Alice  went  with  me,  flying  both 
ways.   i7e  visited  many  friends  around  Montreal,  Toronto,  London, 
and  Hamilton,  spending  a  short  time  with  Cephas  Trace  end  wife." 
Arthur  left  the  East  c.  1514.  He  has  5  children,  all  born  in  Reg- 
ine,  1514-1524. 

LBABGA*  Elizabeth  M.  Lennox,  born  Dec.  14,  1514  at  Re sine,  bask. 

In  Jan.  1545  hrr  father  wrote  that  she-  was  teaching  in 
Kf  °:ine  and  that  she  had  her  permanent  certificate  and  had  taken 
part  of  h'.r  University  course.   In  April  she  end  her  mother  visit- 
ed with  their  runt  in  7/innipcg.  On  July  23,  1545  her  father  wrote: 
"I  have  just  com'  back  from  Winnipeg  where  .ulico  ^nd  I  had  been 
called  some  4  weeks  ago.   Elizabeth  was  out  driving  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle  one  bunds"  afternoon  when  a  truck  ran  into  them  from  a 
side  road  without  stopping.  Her  aunt  was  killed  and  Elizabeth  end 
her  uncle  badly  injured  and  is  still  in  the  hospital  with  his  leg 
and  arm  in  a  cast.   Elizabeth  w&s  badly  cut  about  the  knees.  Her 
head  behind  her  ear  -:;&s  badly  lacerated  and  her  spine  disarranged 
and  both  hands  badly  bruised,   bhe  will  be  under  the  doctor's  care 
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for  weeks,   ./e  hope  to  have  her  home  in  August.  Everyone  has  teen 
so  hind  to  her.   «7e  drove  ell  night  to  be  there  &s  soon  as  posr-' 
sible.   Alice  has  just  returned."  Elizabeth  recovered  in  tine  ond 

taught  in  Winnipeg  in  1947  end  efter. 

LBABGB  Marion  Cushing  Lennox,  born  Get.  8,  1916  ct  Regine,  iesk. 

jxt   Vancouver  on  June  7,  1947  she  married  James  Edward  Mc- 
Cann  of  Yellow  Grass  and  Vancouver,  who  was  born  in  ^ug .  1917  at 
Yellow  Grass,  bash.,  to.  Lillian  Hanno  and  James  A.  JlcCenn,  a  farm- 
er. He  is  a  mechanical  engineer  with  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 
bince  1948  his  address  has'been  there  c/o  Bank  of  Montreal,  Car- 
roll &.   Hastings  Br.   Jim  is  an  only  son.   Mow  end  then  they  fly 
back  to  visit  their  parents.   Before  marriage  Iiarion  was  secretary 
to  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Vancouver.   They  have  no 
children. 
LBaBGC  Robert  Arthur  Lennox,  born  Aug.  27,  1918  at  Regine,  bask. 

On  Jan.  4,  1945  his  father  wrote:  "Robert  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  desk.,  with  his  B.bc.  and  B.S.E.  degree.  He  is 
overseas  and  in  charge  of  90  engineers  looking  after  the  tanks  and 
large  trucks."   On  ivov.  15,  1945  he  again  wrote:  "Robert  is  beck 
from  the  war  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  repair  department  at  H.Q. 
here."   In  Regina  he  net  Evelyn  Partridge  whom  he  married  in  Otta- 
wa in  bept  .  1947.   Robert  was- then  an  engineer  with  the  Internat- 
ional Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Ottawa,  Ont .   bince  1948  they  have 
lived  at  2  Allen  St.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont.   They  have  Margaret,  born 
in  Ottawa  on  May   ,  1948.   Bob  likes  his  work  very  much. 

LBaBGD  Catherine  Isabel  Lennox,  born  Nov.  20,  1920  in  Regina. 

On  Nov.  7,  1942  there  she  married  Kenneth  1.  Byrne  of  Reg- 
ina, who  was  born  Jen.  28,  1919  at  Regina  to  Daisy  and  b.  Byrne. 
Hen  was  a  sergeant  in  the  air  force,  stationed  in  Calgary.  His 
parents'  full  names  are  Stephen  John  Z.    Byrne  and  Fthel  Daisy  L. 
>.'.  Byrne  of  .-ast  Barnhem,  Quebec.   In  1945  Hen  wbs  on  the  H.Q. 
staff  of  the  R  C.A.i'.  in  Regina.   In  Hay  1949  they  moved  to  baska- 
toon,  bask.,  and  live  at  501  4th  St.  E.   Een  is  office  manager  of 
Iierlin  Lotor  Co.  sales  department.   They  have  2  children,  born  in 
Regine:  Robert  L.,  on  Oct.  3,  1944,  and  Barbara  Ann,  on  Seut.  2, 
1947. 
LBABGE  Douglas  George  Lennox,  born  Nov.  20,  1924  at  Regina,  Sssk. 

His  father  wrote  on  Jan.  4,  1945:  "Douglas  has  been  in  the 
air  force  and  stationed  in  Toronto  but  is  home  on  leave."   In  Nov- 
ember he  wrote:  "Douglas  may  leave  for  Germany  at  any  time  in  the 
Dept.  of  Light  Horse  or  Tani:  Corps."   After  the  war  he  lived  at 
home  in  Regine  for  a  time  until  he  married  there  on  June  20,  1948. 
Carol  Newman,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Regina  in  1926.   Douglas  is 
manager  of  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Western  Products  Co. 
in  Regina  and  lives  at  1174  *thcrt  it.  He  hr.s  no  children. 

LB.ABH  Albert  Edwcrd  Lennox,  born  Jrn.  25,  1880  at  Phclpston,  Ont . 
On  Jan.  11,  1911  he  married  Beatrice  Maud  Cline  of  Barrie, 
Ont.,  who  wes  born  at  Alliston,  Ont.,  on  Oct.  22,  1889  to  Eliza- 
beth Jenkins  and  Wesley  Cline.   Albert  is  a  wholesale  coal  dealer 
and  has  lived  at  Barrie,  btrstford,  and  since  Oct.  1935  at  357 
Piccadilly  St.,  London,  Ont.  He  wrote  in  1950:  "I  had  a  very  rel- 
igious father  and  mother  who  had  family  prayers  every  morning,  7 
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days  a  week.   That  kind  of  living  always  pays  dividends.   You  must 
let  me  know  how  I  am  related  to  the  Pattersons.   I  knev;  V.'illie 
Patterson  (RBA),  your  father-in-law  very  well  as  we  were  boys  to- 
gether.  Ve  visited  then:  when  we  all  were  boys.   'Ye  celled  them 
cousins,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  ere  related.   Willie's  fath- 
er was  Richardson  Patterson,  a  very  religious  man,  and  I  remember 
he  used  to  ask  me  if  1  was  saved.   I  know  now  what  it  means,  I  al- 
so knew  Mary  Trace,  your  mother-in-law,  very  well"   Albert  has 
4  children,  all  born  at  Barrie,  Ont . ,  1912-1916. 

LB/.BHa  Albert  Cline  Lennox,  born  hay  19,  1912.  He  served  4  years 
overseas  in  World  war  II  and  is  now  a  postal  clerk.  He  be- 
longs to  the  "Jnited  Church.  His  hobby  is  chicken  raising.  On  Apr. 
4,  1949  at  London,  Ont.,  he  married  Gertrude  Gordon.   since  then 
they  have  lived  at  Lambeth,  5  miles  from  London. 

LBABHB  "Dorothy  Beatrice  Lennox,  born  June  29,  1913.  bhe  is  a 

teacher  in  Toronto,  having  attended  Western  University  in 
London,  Cnt .   die  specializes  in  teaching  music  and  physical  cul- 
ture and  in  guidance  work  with  children.   £he  belongs  to  the  Unit- 
ed Church  as  do  the  rest  cf  her  family. 

LBABKC  Ruth  Elizabeth  Jane  Lennox,  born  July  3,  1915.   Sic  is  in- 
terested in  writing  for  magazines  and  paint  in?,  but  works 
as  a  bookkeeper  and  stenographer. 
LBABHD  Arthur  Thomas  Wesley  Lennox,  born  liov.  24,  1916.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  western  Ontario  end  spent  4 
years  overseas  in  World  .Vsr  II.  He  is  now  personnel  manager  and 
advertiser,  and  is  interested  in  writing.  He  married  Iferjory 
iheehan  of  iehreiber,  Ont.,  at  London,  Ont.,  on  Apr.  7,  1948.  He 
has  since  lived  at  359  Piccadilly  bt . ,  London,  Ont. 

LBABI  Harriet  Elizabeth  lennox,  bom  Dec.  30,  1881  at  Phelpston, 

ont.;  died  Dec.  20,  1900  in  a  train  crash  .related  elsev/here. 
LBaBJ  Lambert  Robert  Lennox,  born  June  28,  1884  at  Phelpston  or 

Ilmvale,  Ont.   In  Dec.  1912  at  Girvin,  bask.,  he  married 
Berniece  Lyke  of  Girvin,  daughter  of  Clare  and  Ward  Warren  Lyke  . 
bhe  Sie<?  in  Dec.  1918  in  the  influenza  epidemic,  leaving  2  smell 
children.   Lambert  was  c   fcrmrr  end  lived  at  Phelpston. ~Creik, 
besk.,  end  Toronto.  He  died  Apr.  21,  1937  at  Toronto,  Ont. 
LBABJA  Alma  Gladys  Lennox,  born  Apr.  16,  1914  at  Girvin,  brsk. 

Alma  married  it even  b.  Lett  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  a  crime  in- 
vestigator,  bince  1949  they  have  lived  at  3824  West  22nd  Ave., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Alma  was  once  c  government  stenographer  in  Ottawa. 

LBABJB  Leslie  Vernon  Lennox,  born  Oct.  10,  1918  at  Girvin,  besk. 

He  is  a  clerk,  single,  living  since  1945  at  25  iJelles  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.  He  was  in  R.C.A.F. 
LBaBK  Elwood  Georfre  Lennox,  born  Oct.  28,  1887  at  Elmvale,  Ont. 

He  married  at  Creik,  bask.,  on  Lar.  19,  1924,  Florence 
Gwendolyn  Campbell  of  Craik,  who  was  born  Jan.  22,  189  at  £et tie- 
by,  Ont.,  to  faery  Huston  and  Angus  Campbell,  a  farmer.   Zlwood 
lived^at  Creik  end  Nut  Lountain"  bask.*  but  now  lives  at  65  Ann- 
ette bt.,  Toronto,  ont.   'They  have  3  children,  all  born  at  Creik. 
LBABKA  Thelme  auth  Jane  Lennox,  born  Lar.  25,  1925.   bhe  was  to 
v      £*-?*.?   Frederick  /esley  Benjamin  on  July  22,  1950.  bhe  has 
been  r  C.P.R.  secretcry  in  Toronto. 
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LBABKB  Horine  x\uty  Florence  Lennox,  torn  June  18,  1927  st  Creik. 

At  Toronto  on  i-usN  £8,  194  9  she  married  Raymond  Barjncton 
Underhill  of  Toronto,  who  was  torn  there  Feb.  5,  1926  to  Mamie 
Ross  end  William  Underhill.  He  is  s  half  owner  of  a  groceteria 
and  meat  market,  and  lives  at  27  Randolph  Road,  Toronto,  Ont .  He 
is  a  C.jt'.H.  employee.   Uorine  clerked  in  a  tank  in  Toronto. 
LBABZC  Vivian  Lois  Mary  Lennox,  torn  Jan.  2,  1229  at  Craik,  Lask. 

in   Toronto  on  July  24,  1949  she  married  Clifford  Alton 
Rourke  of  iVinnipeg,  Jian.,  who  was  torn  there  on  July  29,  1918  to 
Sadie  Anne  Theaker  and  Edward  r.ourke  .   Address:  652  Hillsdale  Ave., 
Toronto.  He  is  a  C.r.R.  employee.   They  have  a  son,    Clifford  Al- 
ton, Jr.,  torn  liay  14,  1949,  in  Toronto. 

LBAC  Mary  Lennox,  torn  May  24,  1844,  it  is  telieved,  in  Eilrea, 
Ireland,  She  married  at '  Eilrea,  on  July  12,  1862,  William 
Torrance  of  Ililrea,  who  was  torn  there  stout  1934  to  John  Torrance 
and  wife,  a  weaver.   Atout  1864  they  emigrated  to  Innisfil,  Cnt . , 
and  later  lived  there,  at  Elmvale,  and  Ecrtonville,  Ont.   '.Villiam 
was  a  weaver  in  Ireland  and  a  farmer  in  Canadc.   Mar"  died  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  aged  74,  at  Bcrtonvillc.   They  had  4  children. 

LBACA  William  Henry  Torrance,  horn  c.  1663  in  Kilrea,  Ireland. 
He  emigrated  c.  1864.   He  married  Dora  May  iiti.cn  of  Agin- 
court,  who  was  horn  May  25,  1581  at  Mt .  Pleasant,  Mich.  He  was 
e  miller  and  lived  et  all  three  places.   They  had  6  children  hut 
only  one  lived.   The  order  is  not  known,  nor  the  sex,  nor  the 
names.   All  were  dead  at  tirth  or  died  i    few  days  later,  except 
one,  William.   After  his  death  c.  19   ,  Dorr  married  Rev.  ff.H. 
Purchase  of  Elmval6,  Ont.,  on  Nov.  16,  1940.   She  died  Nov.  30, 
1948. 
LBACAA  William  Lennox  Torrance,  torn  Sept.  16,  1911  at  Barton- 

ville,  Ont.  He  was  the  only  one  of  6  children  to  survive. 
In  the  First  United  Church  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  May  14,  1936,  he 
married  Rosr  Margaret  Seil  of  336  Park  St.,  Zitchcner,  Ont.,  who 
vt  s  torn  Sept.  1,  1910  r.t  Alsfcldt,  Ont.,  to  Margaret  end  Henry 
urcil.   William  was  an  accountant  rrtf  lived  ft  Bcrtonvillc,  3  ycrre 
at  bault  ate.  Marie,  end  Hamilton,  Ont.   He  died  June  22,  1944  in 
the  General  Hospital  at  Hamilton.  His  widow  since  Oct.  1949  has 
lived  at  385  ^ueeneton  Highway,  Hamilton,  Ont.   On  July  30,  1950 
she  wrote:  'I  have  a  son,  9;  we  named  him  after  James  Rotert  Tor- 
rance in  Calgary! LBADE) .  He  has  black  hair  but  the  tarter  took 
all  *the  curls.  He  has  dark  eyes  and  long  eye  lashes.   He  is  a  cut 
scout.   .7e  are  still  living  on  the  Torrance  homestead,  only  modern- 
ised and  changed  and  landscaped." 
LBACAAA  James  Rotert  Torrance,  torn  Oct.  19,  1941  in  a  hospital. 

LBACB  Mary  Torrance,  torn  Jet.  12,  1969  at  Innisfil,  Ont.  In  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  on  June  19,  1895,  she  married  nev .  Edmund 
Thomas  Douglas,  who  was  horn  June  25,  1S65  and  died  Mar.  22,  1945. 
Mary  died  Hov.  20,  1947.   They  had  3  children,  torn  1896-1907. 
LEACBA  Torrance  Edmund  Douglas,  torn  Apr.  26,  1996.  He  married 

on  Aug.  14,  1917  Augusta  Cornell  Hawkins,  who  was  torn  on 
Fet.  11,  1893~and  died  May  31,  1939.   They  had  2  children.  He  mar- 
ried Hazel  G-eorgina  Bell  on  Jan.  16,  1943,  who  W8S  horn  June  2, 
1901.   They  have  no  children. 
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IBACBAA  Marian  Augusta  Douglas,  born  June  12,  1918;  married  Rev. 
Hoy  James" Irwin.   They  have  3  children;  Douglas  Robert 
Irwin  (adopted),  born  Dec.  23,  1541;  James  Carman,  born 
Julv  3,  1945;  Robert  John,  born  Dec.  21,  1945. 
LBACBAB  Edmund  Carman  Douglas,  born  May  4,  1522;  married  Daphne 
Mirian  Hyt  on  i-eb.  23,  1542.   the  was  born  Dec.  4,  1922. 
They  have  Earl  Douglas,  born  Dec.  13,  1542,  and  Brent 
Nicholas,  born  Feb.  10,  1548. 
LBACBB  Aberdeen  Carman  Douglas,  born  Mar.  10,  1903.  On   Nov.  10, 
1931  he  married  Jean  Edna  btaveley  who  was  born  Apr.  26, 
1908.   They  have  Derek  btaveley,  born  Sept.  10,  1934,  and 
Diane  btaveley,  born  Dec.  11,  1936  and  died  June  15,  1545. 

IBACBC  Mary  Maude  Douglas,  born  liar.  10,  1507;  married  on  June  25, 
29,  1946  a  widower,  Dr.  Gordon  Marshall  Jackson,  who  was 
born  Mar.  17,  1897.  He  has  a  son,  Dr.  Bruce  Madil  Jack- 
son, born  July  18,  1925.   All  are  of  Hamilton,  Ont . 

LBACC  Maud  Torrance,  born  Mar.  23,  1368  at  Innisfil,  Ont.  At  Bar- 

tonville,  Ont.,  on  June  6,  1900,  Maud  married  Rev.  William 
Herbert  Douglas  of  Uxbridge,  Ont.,  who  was  born  there  on  Mar.  8, 
1873  to  bamuel  Douglas  and  wife,  nee  bcott.  He  was  formerly  a 
Methodist  until  his  church  merged  with  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada. He  was  at  a  number  of  places  in  Ontario  in  the  Hamilton  con- 
ference of  the  United  Church.  He  retired  from  his  Mount  Pleasant 
charge  in  1536  and  died  in  Toronto  in  1538.   Maud  lives  at  540 
Russell  Hill  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.   They  had  2  children. 
LBACCA  Lennox  Herbert  Douglas,  born  Apr.  6,  1901  at  Cheapside, 

ont.  He  is  a  physician  and  surgeon  and  since  graduation 
was  at  Hamilton  General  Hospital,  1527-28;  tfallaceburg,  Ont.,  1528- 
25;  Elora,  Cnt  . ,  1525-31;  and  since  1932  in  Gelt,  Ont.,  where  he 
works  at  26  Queen's  bquare.   At  Truro,  N.c,  on  Aug.  24,  1534  he 
married  Margaret  Vicars  Kent  of  Truro,  who  was  born  there  on  Oct. 
23,  1907  to  Dr.  H.V.  Kent  and  Bessie  Dickie.   They  have  2  child- 
ren, born  at  Gait,  Maud  Elizabeth  Joan  on  May  4,  1939,  and  Robert 
lennox  on  Apr.  1,  1548. 
1BACCB  Wesley  Ryerson  bcott  Douglas,  born  Feb.  4,  1904  at  Kemble, 

Ont.  He  married  Aileen  Moore  of  Georgetown,  Ont.   They 

are  connected  with  the  Northern  Vocational  Institute  at 

George t own,  Ont . 
IBACD  Maxwell  Torrance,  born  c.  1870,  died  young,  c.  1873. 

LBAD  Margaret  Ann  lennox,  born  c.  1846,  it  is  believed,  in  Milree 
Ireland,  near  the  Bann  river,   bhe  emigrated  to  Canada,  per- 
haps c.  1864  when  LBAC  did.   At  Thornton,  Ont.,  c.  1367  she  mar- 
ried Robert  Torrance,  who  was  born  c.  1840  at  Coleraine,  Ulster, 
Ireland.  He  was  a  farmer  end  died  in  1851.   She  died  in  1901  hav- 
ing had  7  children  born,  1S7C-1364,  in  Thornton  and  Elmvale,  Ont. 
LBADA  John  lennox  Torrance,  born  May  25,  1370  at  Elmvale.  At  Bar- 

rie,  Ont.,  on  Oct.  9,  1901  he  married  Mary  Ada  Smith  of  Elm- 
vale, who  was  torn  there  on  bept .  12,  1881  to  Martha  Drysdele  and 
George  bmith.   John  was  a  farmer  at  Elmvale,  and  at  Davidson  and 
Tisdale,  b&sk.  He  died  Dec.  14,  1949  at  North  Battleford,  bask. 
He  had  4  children,  all  born  in  Davidson  except  the  first,  in  Elm- 
vale. He  was  a  Presbyterian  and  later  merged^with  the  United  Ohureh 
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He  was  also  en  urengemen  in  Ontario  and  at  Davidson.   Both  his 
parents  had  died  when  he  married,  so  he  mor6  or  less  kept  the  hone 
with  the  help  of  his  single  sistGr.   Ton  and  Vic  wore  still  horr.c 
when  he  was  married,  but  Mildred  had  merri6d  a  few  months  earlier. 
He  used  to  write  to  his  aunts,  Jane  Welter  and  McCartney. 
LBADAA  Robert  Melville  Torrance,  born  Jan.  28,  1903  at  Elmvelc. 

He  died  Feb.  8,  1307. 
LBaDAB  George  Charles  Allan  Torrance,  born  Aur:.  15,  1908  at  Dev- 

idson,  iask.  He  died  single  on  May  14,  1932. 
LBADAC  Clare  Mildred  Marie  Torrance,  born  bept .  2C,  1910  at  Dav- 
idson.  At  Hines  Creek,  Alts.,  on  Apr.  9,  1939  she  married 
Peter  Rowland  bproul,  who  wa£  born  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Feb.  17, 
1914  to  Margaret  Elsie  Harmon  and  Rochester  Illingworth  bproul . 
Clare  wrote  on  Aor.  27,  1950:  "I  was  a  school  teacher  in  Sask.  for 
5§r  years  and  was  employed  by  the  bask.  Relief  Commission  for  4 
years  cloing  clerical  work.   My  boss  was  v7esley  Allan  £>mith  who 
came  from  Elmvele  with  my  mother's  brother  about  1903.   I  taught 
school  for  2§-  years  in  Alberta  since  I  was  married.   Rowland's 
father  was  in  the  regular  British  army  stationed  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.   He  was  killed  in  Prance  in 
1915,  so  Rowland's  mother  lived  at  Folkestone,  England  until  1925 
when  she,  Rowland,  and  brother  Donald  came  to  Canada.   She  died 
in  bept.  1949.   Thrre  are  no  bproul  relatives  in  Canada.   Rowland's 
aunt,  Miss  Gertrude  bnroul,  now  over  70,  lives  at  2A  University 
.-load,'  ■bouthsmpton,  En^ltnd. ''   Clcre  has  lived  at  Davidson,  Penz- 
ance, Rcgine,  Abbry,  Tisdrle,  end  Crooked  River,  rll  in  Sask.,  and 
et  Hinee  Creek  and  Reno,  Lite.      bine"  1943,  at  Peace  River,  Altc., 
wherr.  Rowlend  is  secrctrry-trcr  surer  of  the  school  division.  They 
hrvr  3  sons:  Alien  Donr.ld ,  born  July  5,  1940  rt  Edmonton;  Icrry 
Rowland,  born  Sept.  26,  1944;  and  Kent  Hcrmr.n,  born  Jen.  19,  1950, 
the  lr st  two  rt  Pee ce  ^ivrr. 

IBi-D^D  Ruth  Mrrgrrct  Torrrnc",  born  Feb.  5,  1921  rt  Drvidson; 
now  living  ft  lindsry,  Cnt . 

IB^DB  Mildred  M.J.  Torrrncr  ,  born  Jr.n.  13,  1976  e.t  Thornton,  Ont  . 

the  mrrried  billies  G.  Roebuck  c.  1902  end  lived  for  meny 
ycers  rt-Islry,  i.ltr  .   Both  i  re  now  deed;  she  died  in  1922.  They 
hrd  3  children. 
LBaDBA  William  I.  Roebuck,  born  in  1904  at  VJyevale,  Ont.  In  1929 

he  married  bybil  Moore  and  they  have  2  children,  both  born 
at  Islay,  Alte.:  Marion  E.,  in  1931,  and  Harold,  in  1936. 
LBADBB  Roland  ..obert  Torrance  Roebuck,  born  Jan.  30,  1908  et  Is- 
lay, Alte.   At  Edmonton  on  Aug.  3,  1932  he  merried  Ruby 
Almede  McClein  of  Vermilion,  Alts.,  who  was  born  there  Lov.  8, 
1908  to  Elnore  Leughlin  end  John  McClain.  He  is  en  electrical 
engineer,  carpenter,  and  mechanic  and  is  school  bus  end  buildings 
meintenance  supervisor  at  Creston,  B.C.,  where  he  has  lived  since 
1932  (Box  577).   He  lived  in  Calgary  for  a  time.   He  belongs  to 
£t .  -teohens  Presbyterian  Church~and  to  the  Pecific  Coast  Militia 
Renders".  He  has  2  ?irls,  born  et  Creston:  Leone  P6erl  on  June  8, 
1933,  end  Mildred  Fern,  Oct.  26,  1534. 

IBADBC  Markers t  Edith  Roebuck,  born  Nov,  23,  1911  et  Islay,  Alte. 

At  Minburn,  Alte.,  on  Aur.  7,  1935  she  merried  Archi'celd 
Percy  Good  of  Vermilion,  Alts.,  who  was  born  et  Cork,  Irelend,  on 
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June  28,  1856  to  Ann  en3  William  Good.  He  is  a  farmer  and  has 
lived  at  Vermilion,  Akotoka,  and  since  1546  at  Innisfail,  Alte., 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Margaret  was  a  teacher  and  they  at- 
tend the  United  Church  as  members.   Archie  attended  Vermilion 
school  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  Ha  son.   They  have  3  children. 
LBADBCA  William  Keith  Good,  born  July  13,  1939  at  Vermilion. 
LBADBCB  Mildred  Ann  Good,  born  Oct.  27,  1941  at  Vermilion,  Alta. 
IBj.DBCC  Allan  Blein  Good,  born  Sept.  12,  1543  at  Innisfail,  Alta. 

LBADC  Margaret  Torrance,  born  1871;  died  in  1875  of  black  throat. 
IBADD  James  Torrance,  born  in  1873;  died  in  1875  of  black  throat. 

He  and  Margaret  were  really  the  second  and  third  children. 
LBADE  James  R.  Torrance,  born  July  21,  1879  at  Thornton,  Ont  .  In 
1509  he  married  Eva  Page,  who  died  childless  in  1931.  He 
is  still  living  in  Calgary. 
LBADP  Thomas  A.  Torrance,  born  May  9,  1884  at  Elmvale,  Ont.  In 

1916  he  married  Winifred  Threadgould,  who  was  born  in  1897 
at  Yorkshire,  England.  He  lives  at  Islsy,  Alta.,  where  his  5 
children  were  born,  1917-1925.   Thomas  furnished  much  information 
about  his  father's  descendants. 

LBADFA  W.M.  Patricia  Torrance,  born  in  1917.   In  1548  she  married 
Clarence  Robertson.   They  have  Thomas  Wayne,  born  in  1945 
at  Islay,  Alta 
LBADFB  Victor  a.  Torrance,  born  in  1518.   In  1943  he  married  Dor- 
othy Hutchinson.   Jo  children. 
LBADFC  Delton  A.  Torrance,  born  in  1920.   In  1944  he  married  Edna 

II.  Beck.   They  have  Linda  May,  born  c.  1947. 
LBADFL  Marjorie  A.  Torrance,  born  in  1922.   In  1947  she  married 

Wilfred  bummers.  Ho  children. 
LBADFE  Gwenda  A.  Torrance,  born  in  1925;  still  single. 
LBADG  Victor  W.  Torrance,  born  iSov.  2,  1886;  died  in  1923  at  Jack- 
sonville, 51a.   In  1909  he  married  but  he  had  no  children. 

LBAE  Jane  Lennox,  born  c.  1350  in  Kilrea,  Ireland.   She  may  have 

emigrated  to  Canada  c.  1864  with  a  sister.  She  married  c. 
1870  John  Walker  end  lived  in  Toronto  for  some  time.  They  had  3 
children- 

LBAEA  James  Walker,  born  c.  1870s;  he  married  Maggie  Lennox. 
LBAEB  John  Walker,  Jr.,  born  c.  1870s ;  he  married. 
LBAEC  Jennie  Walker,  born  c.  1370s.   She  married  c.  1890  and  had 

5  or  6  children.   She  lives  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  the  wife  of 

Thomas  McCabe  . 
LBAECA  Marjorie  McCabe,  born  c.  1890s;  married  a  Mr.  Rutherford. 
LBAECB  Earl  McCabe,  born  c.  1390s.  He  was  killed  overseas  in  war. 
LBAECC   Thomas  McCabe,  Jr.,  born  c.  1890£ . 
LBAEC D  Britton  IcCabe,  born  c.  189C£. 
LBAECE  Ruth  McCabe,  torn  c.  1900&;  married  s  Cspt .  Ketone  eon  and 

has  2  children.  They  lived  in  Pctorboro,  Ont. 
LBAF  ;\achel  Lennox,  born  c.  1850s.   She  may  have  been  older  than 

this,  for  LBABG  believes  that  she  married  William  Kamnett 
c.  1360  in  Australia,  and  that  she  had  6  children,  3  living  end  3 
dead.   They  were  Rachel,  George,  Maud,  all  of. whom  married^  Eaud-. 
married  E.M'.:  Freestone  and  had  5  children,  4  of  whom  married  while 
Marcia  is  single.   They  live  at  268  Sloane  St.,  Summer  Hill,  Sid- 
ney, Australia. 
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LEA  J  Isabella  Lenno::,  born  c.  1850e.in  Hilree,  Ireland.   She  did 
not  merry,  but  probably  emigrated  to  Canade  like  the  rest 
of  her  family  . 

LBE  Mary  Ann  Lennox,  born  nrobetly  c.  1320  at  Kilree,  Ireland. 

the  married  a  l.r.  Pattison  there  c.  1842,  and  after  hie.  death 
several  years  later,  she  emigrated  to  the  Thornton  area,  Simcoe 
County,  Ontario  in  184:  with  her  two  small  sons:  Thomas,  born  in 
1843,  and  Richison,  born  in  1845.  These  sons  (LBEA  &  IEEE)  £  re 
fU.   end  RB  in  the  Prttison  md  P.- tterson  Pcmily  History,  -where 
their  lives  end  those  of  their  parents  ere  fully  set  forth.  Hich- 
ison wee  the  greet  grendfether  of  the  ruthor's  five  ohildrcn.  See 
also  the  second  page  of  the  Lennox  history,  under  IE,  for  a  specu- 
lation regarding  Mary  Ann's  parentage. 

Additional  lennox  lJotes 

a  lennox  relative  wrote  that  all  the  Lennoxes  of  Ontario  were 
related  in  some  way.   Probably  this  is  en  overstatement.  Prevail- 
ingly they  were  Methodists  in  the  earlier  generations  and  belong- 
ed to  the  United  Church  of  Canada  when  it  was  crested. 

Hon.  Earl  Rowe ,  Ontario  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
the  IjSOs  married  a  Miss  Lennox  who  is  probably  related  somehow. 

The  information  that  LEB  above  was  a  niece  of  LA  was  probab- 
ly <?iven  by  RB,  above,  or  by  RB's  sieter-in-lew,  PJ . 

The  clipping  of  the  lennox  reunion,  related  on  the  first  and 
third  pages  of  the  Lennox  history,  concludes  with  the  following: 

"Rev.  Ernest  Baker  (LADDD)  supplemented  the  story  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Britain  by  giving  a  resume  of  the  life  of  William  lennox 
(LAD)  an'"  his  descendants  in  Ontario.   Principal  Bert  Brown  spoke 
happily  of  his  boyhood  at  the  Bethesda  School  end  announced  that 
he  has  compiled  a  family  tree  of  the  Lennox  end  Sproulc  connection. 
3am.es  were  a  feature  of  the  afternoon's  program." 

Rev.  Ernest  Eaker  in  reply  to  a  query  wrote  on  Mar.  17,  1950; 
"Lrs.  Baker  has  mislaid  her  short  paper  reac5  at  the  Lennox  picnic. 


ue  added  that  Martha  Thompson  and  Mrs.  A.  Thompson  of  343 
LVloreine  Ave.,  Toronto,  ont.,  were  Lennox  descendants. 

..;ho's  .Vho  in  Canada  for  1923-24,  page  746,  gives  the  follow- 
ing: "Lennox,  Hon.  Justice  Heughton  -  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario,  Osgoode  Hall.   Born  Innisfil,  County  Simcoe,  Ont., 
i?eb.  28,  185C,"son  of  .Villiam  and  Marie  iHau^hton)  Lennox.   Edu- 
cated; Public  ochool;  Eerrie  Grammar  School.  Celled  to  Ontario 
Bar,  1377;  created  E.C.,  1908;  received  present  appointment,  A_cr. 
17,  1912;  President,  County  Simcoe  Law  Association,  1910.  Elected 
to  Kouse'of  Commons  for  oouth  Simcoe,  1900;  re-elected,  1904, 
1908  and  1912....  Married  Margaret  Anne  tfhitaker,  daughter  of  lat6 
Very  Rev.  Provost  '.Vhitakcr,  D.D.,  Toronto,  February,  1886.  Socie- 
ty: L.O.L.,  Conservative;  Anglican.  Residence:  202  Heath  St.  tfest. 
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Toronto,  unt."'  He  is  not  a    son  of  L^D,  but  it  is  not  clear  just 
how  r-e  is  related  LA,  IB,  and  their  children. 

John  end  Thomas  Lennox  (LA  &  IB),  it  is  said,  had  a  sister 
(1C)  who  married  a  Mr.  Finlay  end  emigrated  from  Zilree,  Ireland, 
to  tbe  Thornton  area.   A  son  or  grandson  was  V.'illiam  J.  Finlay, 
nor  deer".,  who  was  named  executor  of  the  will  of  Richardson  Patter- 
son (LBBB  &  KB)  in  1929.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  Cookstown,  Qnt . 

Of  the  lennox  descendents  stout  whom  little  is  given  in  the 
nrecedinfi;  pages,  it  is  said  that  IBABH  misht  know  about  LBAEC ' e 
family  LBAABE,  about  LBAEA's  family;  I-BAEH,  about  LBACE  s  and 
LBACC's  families-  IBADF,  about  LBADB's  family;  IBACC,  about  LEAA's 
family,  also  LBAE's  family;  IBAABB,  about  LBAA's  family;  Mrs. 
Herb  Elaek  (nee  Annie  Torrance),  about  IBAC's  family. 

LBi-BG  wrote  in  Iiarch  1950:  ''Harriet  E.  Lennox  (LB..EI)  was  e 
fine  young  unmarried  woman,  ^uite  e  church  and  social  worker.  She 
-as  killed  in  a  train  accident,  Dec.  20,  1900,  as  v;ss  my  father 
Thomas  Lennox  (LBi.B)  end  Effie  Lennox  (wife  of  LBa.B;,)." 

LB-i.BG  and  the  author  both  wrote  to  the  Hamnets  (LBAF)  but  re- 
ceived no  reply. 

LB-uBIL.'s  husband  is  a  housecoat  manufacturer. 

LBABC  and  LB^BB,  sisters,  married  two  Lennox  brothers  who 
were  not  close  relatives  of  theirs. 

Aside  from  this  history,  the  one  most  likely  to  have  Lennox 
history  not  here  given  is  LADDDA  who  has  it  in  a  Toronto  vault. 

LBACE  and  LBi.CC,  sisters,  married  two  Douglas  minister  broth- 
ers.  LADDD  speaks  of  Irs.  Thomas  Gregory,  18  Trenlcy  Av".,  Toron- 
to, as  her  sister. 

LE^A  had  c  son  who  served  with  the  old  Royal  Canadian  Count- 
ed .Police  jcctb   ego  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

LBABACB  vViliiam  Ross  Remage  married  Vivian  Ethel  Hamilton 
on  Feb.  3,  1951  in  beskstoon.  Vivian  was  born  in  Tisdsle,  bask., 
Sept.  7,  1530  to  Ethel  Rose  Zing  (born  59  years  ago  in  Bismarck, 
ft.D.)  and  Guy  Ventworth  Hamilton  (born  in  Manitoba  but  now  dead). 
His  mother,  as  for  her  other  children,  made  them  a  three-story 
wedding  cake.  His  grandfather,  James  Henry  Lennox  (LEABA),  died 
several  weeks  earlier,  Jan.  15,  1951,  end  was  buried  in  the  Retina 
Cemetery. 

LBAB5-  Richard  i-.rthur  Lennox  end  wife  spent  six  weeks  in 
Florida  in  February  and  Larch,  1951,  visiting  his  brother  Charles 
(LBx-.BF)  en  route  home.   Six  days  later,  Charles  died,  Easter  morn- 
ing, Iter.  25,  1951. 

LBABi>IV.  John  S.  Lennox  married  Dorothy  I-ierseret  Ilarryatt, 
daughter  of  Ixrgeret  and  Everett  liarryatt.  "ihey'have  2  pre-school 
sons,  both  red-heeds,  like  their  Lennox  grandmother.   Jack  moved 
to  Eoston  several  years  ago. 

Essa  Township,  bimcoe  County,  Ontario,  where  some  of  the  Len- 
nox ancestors  first  settled,  celebrated  in  Ansus,  July  1-2,  1950, 
and  published  "A  Century  of  Progress,  The  Centennial  Review  of  the 
Township  of  Essa,  1850-1950."  Thumbing  it  through,  one  finds  a 
number  of  references  to  the  names  Lennox,  Sproule,  KcCartney,  etc. 
Apong  them  are  the  following,  each  numbered:  1.  V7.J.C.  Eoek'e  of 
inornton  had  the  Boake  Farm,  Lot  15,  Con.  10,  Erse,  kno^m  before 
1870  as  the  Lennox  Farm.   2.  A  church  is  now  located  on  the  farm 
owned  by  T.K.  Lennox,  Thornton.  3.  With  Robert  Lennox  as  leader, 
the  Thornton  brass  band  was  once  chosen  as  the  35th  Regimental 
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Band.   4.  "-bis out  1849  Geo.  Davis,  John  and  Jas.  Lennox,  Jas.  He- 
Quay,  Thos.  Parker,  and  Hugh  Speers  arrived'1  at  Ivy.   .another  was 
John  Fletcher.  These  two  Lennoxes  may  have  teen  LAE  or  LABA  &  LAEB. 
5.  "In  1866  a  rumour  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  renians 
had  arrived  at  Angus.   Messengers  were  sent  up  and  down  the  lines, 
summoning  men  and  boys.   They  gathered  at  Jas.  Lennox's  home  end 
behind  locked  doors  planned  to  march  to  Angus  armed  with  any  kind 
of  gun  or  fork,  under  leadership  of  John  Fletcher.   Two  men  were 
left  to  guard  Ivy  Corners.   It  turned  out  that  the  alarm  was  false, 
so  they  wearily  trudged  beck  home."   6.  "In  1871,  Seorge  Levis, 
whose  father  had  been  a  bend  master  in  Ireland,  organi2ed  a  band. 
He  sent  to  Germany  for  two  silver  cornets  -  one  for  his  son  George 
end  the  other  for  I.T.  Lennox,  who  later  married  Mr.  Levis  daugh- 
ter.  The  first  leader... was  succeded  by... Rob t.  Lennox  and  v7.J. 
Lennox."   A  picture  of  "The  First  Ivy  Band  -  1871"  shows  17  per- 
sons including  Robert,  I.T.,  John  Edwerd,  and  »7.J.  Lennox,  and 
George  Davis.   7.  "In  the  early  188Cs  a  company  of  Simcoe  Forest- 
ers was  formed  at  Ivy  with  I.T.  Lennox  as  Captain  and  John  Banting 
as  Lieut.   When  the  Worth-West  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1985  they, 
with  I.E.  Banting,  Sam  McDonald,  Joe  Sproule  of  Thornton,  end  Yfo. 
Bell  of  Baxter  left  Barrie  by  train  for  Uorth  Bay.   Beyond  that 
there  were  'gaps'  where  the  rail7/ay  had  not  been  built,   around 
Lake  Superior  there  was  one  gap  42  miles  in  length  end  t7/o  more 
15  miles  long.   The  journey  was  made  in  March  and  they  had  to  walk 
through  snow  and  sluBh...and  then  ride  on  open  flat  cars.  The  Sim- 
coe  soldiers  were  guarding  supplies  at  Humboldt  when  Riel  wes 
killed  at  Eatoche.   After 'viewing  the  battle-field,  L.T.  Lennox, 
John  Banting,  and  Joe  Sproulo  got  permission  to  leave  a  week  or 
two  in  advance  of  the  main  body."  6.  The  Ivy-Thornton  Telephone 
Co.,  formed  with  214  subscribers  "begfin  to  operate  in  19C9  with 
central  in  Ivy  Store,  which  was  owned  by  W.J.  Lennox." 

9.  "The  brick  for  the  houses  of  John  and  James  Lennox  on  the 
east  half,  Lots  18  and  25  on  Con.  8,  was  made  on  a  kiln  on  north- 
west corner  of  the  north  hslf,  Lot  18,  Con.  9,  (George  F.  Davis' 
farm)."  10.  John  Henry  Davis  inserted  a  notice  "In  Memory  of  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  George  Davis  and  Mary  Johnston;  my 
father  and  mother,  vVilliam  Henry  Davis  and  Rebecca  Jan6  Lennox; 
my  brother,  vvilliam  Eoyd  Davis."   11.  The  second  school  in  Thorn- 
ton wes  built  about  1850  on  T.'.V.  Lennox's  farm,  Lot  16,  Con.  11, 
in  Esse.   In  1876  it  wes  removed  to  the  village  where  it  still  is. 
^n  early  teacher  was  Humphrey  Kipwell.   12.  James,  or  Jimmy,  Len- 
nox was  a  trustee  of  Ivy  School  Ko.  7  in  the  early  years. 

13.  i  Lennox  family  is  listed  among  the  41  founders  of  Trin- 
ity United  Church  of  Thornton.   'They  were  Methodists.  14.  The  first 
communion  roll  of  the  Esse  Townline  Presbyterian  Church,  made  on 
June  13,  1856,  contained  Ignatius  Lennox,  Mrs.  I.  Lennox,  and  5 
other  names.   15.  The  first  7/odding  to  take  place  in  that  ohurch, 
about  1867,  was  that  of  John  Patterson  end  Miss  Matilda  Henry, 
daughter  of  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Thome s  Henry.  (Could  this  be  a  second 
merriege  of  PD? )  .   16.  In  the  Ivy  Anglican  Church  Mr.  Ceorge  Devil 
wes  the  first  choir  leader  end  his  two  daughters  were  the  first 
organists.  "They  were  followed  by  Isabel  Lennox  (leter  Mrs.  J. 
Goodwin)  whe  began  at  the  age  of  thirteen."  The  first  buriel  was 
Robert  Sproule  of  Innisfil  township  in  1869.   17.  Som6  of  the 
eerly  family  nameg  of  this  church  were  Lennox,  Davis,  Fletcher, 
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Lawson,  Esnting,  etc.  "Mr.  John  Lennox  was  church  warden  for  many 
yesre."  18.  At  St.  Jude ' s  Anglican  Church,  Thornton,  " Some  of  the 
Anglicans  -.vere  HoCartneye. .. Fletchers,  Sproules  and  Stewards." 

19.  Among  about  20  people  who  helped  to  establish  the  Utopia 
United  Church"  in  the  1870s  was  lire .  Andrew  Sproule.   Some  of  the 
founders  were  Primitive  Methodists.   20.  "The  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  were  Orengsroen,  many  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  first  Orange  Hall  was  built ..  .about  1852."   The  first  members 
of  Lakeview  I.O.L.  LTo.  450,  Ivy,  included  Matthew  Lawson,  fourth 
committeeman.   "In  1918  the  lodge  received  a  large  moose  head 
which  was  beautifully  mounted  end  presented  by  I-T.  Lennox,  Past 
Master,  who  shot  the  moose  on  Hiding  Mountain,  Manitoba."  The  hell 
hae  a  'picture  of  Ivy  Band  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  and  Wil- 
lie Lennox.  Most  of  the  band  were  members  of  the  Lodge." 

21.  After  the  death  of  George  "Davis  in  1872,  John  Lennox  fol- 
lowed him  as  reeve  of  Eesa  Township.   John  held  office,  1873-74; 
T.W.  Reeve,  1893-96.  22.  One  of  the  two  suthors  of  "The  Story  of 
Esse  Township"  was  Mrs.  Est  en  (Gertrude)  Davis.   "In  1921  she  mar- 
ried Esten,  son  of  the  late  Mir.  and  Mrs.  George  "Davis  (Margaret 
Lennoxl .   They  live  on  the  Davis  homestead,'  which  consists  of  200 
acres.   The  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  has  been  in  the  Dav- 
ie name  for  102  years.   Esten's  brothers  end  sisters  are  the  late 
Mrs.  T.W.R.  Arnold,  George  L.  of  Ivy,  Dr.  R.E.  of  Toronto,  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Fletcher,  Ivy  and  Toronto,  Harry  of  Berrie,  Clifford  of  Ivy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  three  children  -  Henry .. .Mary .. .John." 

23.  The  Goodwin  family  inserted  the  following  notice  under 
the  heading  "Gilead  Vale  Perm":  "William  Goodwin,  his  wife  Margar- 
et Faris,  and  their  family,  natives  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  settled 
west  of  Cookstown  at  Clover  Hill  in  Tecumseth  Township  in  1829. 

He  acquired  the  west  half  of  Crown  Lots  16  and  17,  Con.  10,  Essa, 
in  1343.   This  land  was  cleared  by  his  son,  the  late  Captain  John 
Goodwin,  e  member  of  the  original  C.ueen's  Own  Rifles,  Toronto.  He 
married  Susanna  Banting,  daughter  of  Mr.  end  Mrs.  John  Banting. 
Their  son,  the  late  John  Robert  Joseph  Goodwin,  continued  to  live 
on  this  farm  until  his  death  in  1927*.  His  wife  was  Isabella  Len- 
nox, daughter  of  the  late  John  Lennox  and  Margaret  Sproule.   This 
farm  is  still  owned  and  operated  by  the  Goodwin  family,  great 
grandchildren  of  the  original  owner.   Dedicated  by  the  family  (of 
J.R.J,  and  Isabella  Lennox  Goodwin):  Elma  Goodwin,  Lot  17,  Con. 
10,  Esse;  Lillian  Goodwin  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dew)  The  Rectory,  250 
Church  Street,  Mimico,  Ontario;  John  Francis  Goodwin,  Lot  17,  Con. 
10,  Es-se;  Robert  Ernest  Goodwin,  lot  20,  Con.  10,  Essa;  Joseph 
Whitney  Goodwin,  Lot  17,  Con.  10,  Essa.  The  grandchildren  of  the 
late  John  R.J.  and  Isabella  Lennox  Goodwin:  John  Thomas  Dew,  B.A. 
Sc . ;  Barbara  Isabella  Goodwin;  Shirley  Anne  Goodwin." 

24.  Through  marriage,  the  Lennoxes  ere  related  distantly  to 
Sir  Frederick  Grant  Banting,  born  Nov.  14,  1891  en  Lot  2,  Con.  2, 
Essa,  son  of. William  Thompson  Banting  and  wife,  Margaret  Grant. 
He  died  in  an  airplane  accident,  .cebT  22,  1941.  His  medical  re- 
search resulted  in  the  discovery  of  insulin,  taken  by  diabetics. 
Many  others  of  the  Banting  name  ere  given  in  "A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress."  25.  Some  Geuleys  ere  clso  given.  26.  George  Davis  and  wife 
Margaret  Lennox,  had  George  L.,  Dr^  Robert  r . ,  John  Henry,  Esten 
V.,  Clifford  M.,  Leila  (Mrs.  T.M.  Fletcher),  and  Bertha  (Mrs.  T. 
V7.R.  Arnold)  . 
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CORNELL  COUNTY  -  EARLY  HOuiE  OF  THE  TRACES 

The  Ti-aces  lived  in  Cornvall  County,  in  southwestern  England,  before  em- 
igrating to  Canada  in  1862.  Advent  Parish,  two  miles  south  of  Camelford,  two 
thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  western  coast  of  Cornvall,  v-as  their  home.  The 
folloving  account  is  from  "Cornrall"  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth 
edition,  printed  about  1877: 

"Cornvall. . .is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  east,  whei.. 
it  joins  Devonshire.  The  River  Tamar  forms  the  general  boundary  between  the 
two  counties....  Cornwall  is  in  effect  a  long  promontory,  vhich  gradually  nar- 
rows toward  the  Land's  End....  The  breadth  of  the  county  is  nowhere  very  greet 
....  The  greatest  length  of  the  county... is  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area... of 
869,878  acres,  or  1359  square  miles;  contains  9  hundreds. . .216  parishes,  28 
market  towns;  and  in  1871  had  362,343  inhabitants....  The  population  in  1861 
numbered  369,390  persons,  and  in  1851. .  .355,559. .. . 

"Rivers.  -  The  rivers  all  flow  towards  the  south,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Camel  and  the  Alan,  which,  uniting,  fall  into  the  sea  at  Padstow....  Except 
the  Tamar  none  of  these  streams  are  of  greet  size  or  length  of  course. 

"Geology.  -...The  highest  point  in  Cornvall  is  Brown  Filly,  1368  feet.... 
The  mineral  veins,  for  which  Cornwall  has  so  long  been  famous,  occur  in  both 
the  Devonian  rocks  and  the  granitic. 

"Scenery.  -  The  distinctive  scenery  of  Cornvall  is  to  be  observed  on  her 
coast  line,  which  is  much  indented,  and  consists  mostly  of  bold,  rugged,  and 
fantastically  shaped  rocks. 

"Soil.  -  The  position  of  the  county  between  tro  seas,  and  the  character 
of  its  fteoloeical  formations,  affect  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  climate.  The  soil  of  a  great  part  of  Cornvall  is  indifferent, 
and  the  interior,  where  the  ground  rises  to  its  greatest  height,  is  so  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  sea-vinds  that  sweep  across  it  from  east  and  vest,  that 
it  remains  almost  without  cultivation.  The  granite  district  '"est  of  Launces- 
ton  is  broken  and  picturesque,  with  rough  tors  or  hills  and  boulders.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  a  rerion  of  furze  and  heather;  but  after  passing  Bodmin,  the 
true  Cornish  moorland  asserts  itself,  -  bare,  desolate,  and  impracticable, 
broken  and  dug  into  hillocks....  The  seventy  miles  from  Launceston  to  Mount's 
Bay  have  been  not  untruly  called  'the  dreariest  strip  of  earth  traversed  by 
any  English  high  road,1...  Long  coombes  and  valleys,  however,  descend  from 
this  upper  moorland  towards  the  coast  on  both  sides.  In  them  the  soil  is  fre- 
quently rich  and  deep;  there  are  good  arable  and  pasture  farms,  and. . .natural 
oak  wood....  Hitherto,  however,  the  wealth  of  Cornwall  has  lain  not  so  much 
in  the  soil,  but  underground,  and  in  the  seas  which  beat  against  her  coest. 
Hence*the  favorite  Cornish  toast,  -  'fish,  tin,  and  copper1. 

"The  climate  of  Cornwall  is  peculiar.  Snow  seldom  lies  for  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  the  winters  are  less  severe  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  sea-winds,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  places,  prevent  timber-trees  from  at- 
taining to  any  great  size,  but  the  air  is  mild....  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  but  a  short  distance  west....  Ger- 
aniums, fuchsias,  myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and  camellias. . .flourish  through  the 
winter  at  Penzance  ?nd  round  Falmouth . . . .  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy, 
though  the  constant  west  and  south-west  winds,  bringing  with  them  creat  bodies 
of  cloud  from  the  Atlantic,  render  it  damp  and  showery. 

"Agriculture  has  not   received  so  much  attention  here  as... mining.  Barley, 
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wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal.,  .crops. . ..  The  stock  of  animals  is  consid- 
erable   The  cattle... on  some  farms  are  used  for  ploughing With  refer- 
ence to  the  division  of  land,  according  to... 1873,  the  county  was. . .divided 
among  13,866  separate  proprietors....  There  were  8717  owners  of  less  than  1 
acre.'...  Of  the  rhole  proprietors  62  per  cent,  held  less  than  1  acre  of  land, 
which  is... under  that  of  all  England.... 

"Economic  Geology  and  Mines.  -  The  granite,  the  slate,  and  the  serpentine 
of  Cornwall  are  of  the  first  importance.  The  mines  are  amone  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  county.  Granite  is  largely  quarried  in  various  districts. . .and 
has  served  for  the  material  of  London  and  Waterloo  bridges. . .and  many  great 

public  works From  the  Delabole  quarries. . .near  Tintagel,  the  best  slate 

in  the  kingdom  is  extracted,  and  is  largely  exported;  120  tons  are  raised  on 
an  average  daily.  These  slates  were  in  great  repute  in  the  16th  century  and 
earlier....  China-clay  is  prepared  artificially  from  decomposed  granite.... 
The  chief  mineral  productions  of  Cornwall,  considered  as  objects  of  trade,  are 
tin  and  copper,  the  former  being  found  nowhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon.... 

"  . . . .  The  tin  of  Cornwall  has  been  known  and  worked  from  a  period  lone  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  certain  history.  Copper,  which  lies  deeper  in  the  earth... 
was  almost  unnoticed  in  the  county  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century. ...  No 
mine  seems  to  have  been  worked  exclusively  for  copper  before  the  year  1700.... 
In  1718  a  Mr.  Coster  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  by  draining  some  of  the 
deeper  mines,  and  instructing  the  men  in  an  improved  method  of  dressing  the 
ore....  In  1851  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  together  were  estimated  to 
furnish  one-third  of  the  copper  raised  throughout  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles.... 

"The  underground  wealth  of  Cornwall  is,  however,  not  only  diminishing  in 
quantity  and  quality,  but  the  process  of  raising  it  is  becoming  too  expensive 
to  be  continued....  Almost  all  the  Cornish  tin  is  now  raised  from  deep  mines 
at  heavy  expense....  The  Cornish  miners  are  an  intelligent  and  independent 
body  of  men.  They  are  in  request  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  mininr  opera- 
tions are  conducted....  About  28,000  persons  used  to  be  employed  in  the  mines, 
but  emigration  to  more  remunerative  fields  abroad  has  recently  reduced  that 
number  most  materially.... 

"Fisheries.  -  The  fisheries  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  the  most  important 
on  the  south-west  coasts....  Forty  thousand  hogsheads,  or  120  million  fish, 
have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  a  single  season....  The  fishery  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  10,000  persons. .. .boats  are  employed  all  along  the  coast.... 

"History.  -  ....  Cornwall,  although  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  Cel- 
tic. .  .received  Saxon  masters....  No  part  of  England  is  so  rich  as  Cornwall  in 
antiquities....  The  old  Cornish  language  survives  in  a  few  words  still  in  use 
in  the  Ti shine  and  mining  communities,  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  but  the  last  persons  who  spoke  it  died  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury." Cornish  belonged  to  the  same  Celtic  division  as  Welsh.  There  were 
nine  towns  with  populations  of  3000  to  11000.  There  were  nine  districts,  or 
hundred,  of  which  Lesnewith  was  one. 

Advent 

The  Parish  of  Advent  was  in  Lesnewith  hundred.  Advent's  population  var- 
ied from  170  in  1801,  to  219  in  1811,  to  229  in  1821,  to  2MU   in  1831,  to  291 
in  18U,  to  252  in  1851,  to  208  in  1861,  to  24.6  in  1871,  with  an  average  of 
five  persons  per  house.  A  mine  was  opened  at  Trethian,  in  Advent,  but  soon  was 
discontinued.  Farm  laborers' s  wages  were  about  ?2.75  a  week  about  1870.  Two 
miles  north  was  the  small  town  of  Camelford  which  used  to  have  much  wool  trace 
and  later  a  small  tannery.  Many  men  there  were  employed  in  the  nearby  slate 
quarries  at  Delabole.  For  many  years  a  slate  quarry  was  worked  at  Exlwithick. 

-oo- 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE  CHRISTIANS 

The  Trace  family  in  Cornwall  County,  England,  belonged  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians. This  croup  originated  in  1815  at  Bodmin,  about  eirht  miles  south  of 
Advent  Parish  v<here  John  Trace,  1&U-1920,  was  born.  This  was  the  only  church 
in  Laxton  township,  Victoria  County,  Ontario,  and  the  Traces  took  an  active 
part  in  it.  Two  accounts  give  the  history  of  the  group  as  follows: 

"This  sect  is  usually  knov.n  as  'the  Bryanites',  but... they  do  not  accept  ■ 
the  designation.  It  was  founded... by  a  Mr.  r'.  O'Eryen,  a  native  of  Luxulyan, 
and  a  local  preacher  of  the  TTesleyan  connexion,  rho  separated  from  that  body 
and  drew  after  him  many  followers.  The  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
1^19  it  w&s  considered1  proper  to  hold,   a  conference  for  the  formal  organization 
of  the  society.  It  svnn  became  manifest  that  Sir.  0' Bryan  desired  to  rule  the 
society  according  to  his  jhi  fill,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference, and  in  1829  a  schism  occurred  between  him  and  most  of  his  ministers; 
soon  afterwards  he  departed  t.->  America.  It  was  no*-  necessary  that  some  name 
should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  this  from  other  dissentinr 
bodies,  vhen  the  d.esirnati ->n  of  'Bible  Christians'  ras  determined  upon. 

"The  'Bible  Christians'  have  existe-d  in  B^dnin  (parish)  from  their  first 
establishment,  and  their  meeting-house. .  .a  ne~  ->ne,  rhich  rill  seat  300  per- 
sons, -  *  ith  a  scho-l-nam  underneath,  was  erected  in...  1851.  The  present 
(1873)  number  )f  members  is  sixty-five." 

(Copied  from  John  MacLean' s  "The  Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the  Dean- 
ery of  Trigg  Minor  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,"  London,  1873,  Nichols  &  Sons, 
volume  I,  110.  The  second  account  fallows  and  is  taken  from  "A  Digest  of  the 
Rules  and  Rerulations  of  the  People  Denominated  Bible  Christians...",  printed 
at  Coburg,  C.W.,  1866:) 

"...  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Bible  Christian  Denomination  in  England, 
which  was  instituted  in... October  1815  by  Mr.  William  O'Bryan,  rho  had  been  - 
Local  Preacher  among  the  TJesleyan  Methodists,  in  the  Bodmin  Circuit,  Cornwall, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  in  consequence  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  in  going  into  dork  and  destitute  neighborhoods  in  Cornwall  and  Dev- 
on, preaching  Christ  to  the  people  who  were  sitting  in  the  'region  and  shadow 
of  death' . 

"The  name  Bible  Christian  was  assumed  partly  because  they  hod  been  so 
called  and  partly  to  avoid  being  called  after  the  name  cf  any  man,  however 
useful  or  eminent.  They  utterly  disclaim  having  adopted  this  appellation  rith 
any  view  of  insinuating  that  other  denominations  are  not  Christians...  In  the 
year -1831  the  connection  was  enrolled  in  Her  Majesty's  Hish  Court  of  Chancery 
...  God  has  greatly  blessed  the  labours  of  his  servants,  and  as  many,  their 
children  in  the  Gospel  win  had  emigrated  to  this  Province  repeatedly  request- 
ed to  have  a  Missionary  sent  to  labour  arnonr  them,  the  C inference  of  1°31  com- 
plied therewith;  a  Missionary  was  sent  whose  labours  were  crovned  with  Treat 
success;  others  have  followed  from  time  tj  time...  At  the  (Canadian)  Confer- 
ence of  1865  the  number  -f  Circuits  and.  Mission  Stations  was  33;  Itinerant 
Preachers,  51;   Local  Preachers,  225;  Chapels,  132;  Members  of  Society,  5,021; 
Sabbath  School  Teachers,  957;  Sabbath  Scholars,  5,509.  January  17th,  1866." 

The  membership  had  been  decreasing,  for  the  census  of  1851  shored  5,726 
Bible  Christians  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario) .  Before  many  years  had  passed  the 
Bible  Christians  joined  the  main  branch  of  the  dethodi?t  Church  and  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  denomination.  In  England  the  regular  Methodists  had  bit- 
terly persecuted  them,  but  in  Canada  a  more  tolerant  ettitude  broupht  a  union 
in  the* 1880' s. 

-  o  o  - 
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MAP  OF  VICTORIA  COUNTY  AND  PART  OF  ONTARIO 

In  1863  John  Trace,  Sr.,  and  his  rife  and  son,  John,  Jr.,  settled  in  Lax- 
ton  township  where  his  son  James  had  already  settled.  They  were  Cornish  people 
and  were  perhaps  attracted  to  Laxton  by  the  many  people  from  Cornwall,  England, 
who  had  settled  there.  The. Traces  settled  about  a  mile  from  Head  Lake.  In 
186A  or  A5  James  married  Alicia  Coe  and  in  1872  John,  Jr.,  married  Frances 
Courville.   The  Traces  left  Laxton  in  1877,  going  £0  miles  west  to  Flos. 
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EARLY  CONDITIONS  IN  VICTORIA  COUNTY  AND  ONTARIO 

"One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1821,  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  first  of- 
fered land  for  sale  in  the  region  that  is  nor  Victoria  County.  Since  then,  a 
hardy  phalanx  of  Celto-Saxon  stock  has  s'"ept  avay  a  wilderness  of  swamp  and 
forest  and  established  a  prosperous  agricultural  civilization  after  the  man- 
ner of  that  race. 

"...  The  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada  was  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe, 
«ho. . .explored  the  provinces  diligently  by  canoe  and  forest  trail.  He  built 
trunk  roads,  such  as  Yonge  Street  from  York  (nov  Toronto)  to  Lake  Simcoe.  He 
set  aside  tracts  of  good  land  for  genuine  settlers  and  encouraged  the  immigra- 
tion of  those  who  would  guarantee  to  clear  and  occupy  the  country.  In  ell 
this,  however,  he  aroused  the  ill-will  of  a  clique  of  speculators,  who... 
brought  about  his  removal  in  1796.  Government  officios  and  their  friends 
then  quietly  secured  possession  of  all  the  good  land  in  the  Lr.ke  Simcoe  coun- 
try and  blocked  settlement  for  another  twenty  years.  After  the  war  of  1812- 
1811,   however,  a  rising  flood  of  immigration  demanded  the  openinp  up  of  fresh 
territory.  Accordingly,  in  1818,  the  government  went  through  the  formalities 
of  buyine  from  the  Mississaga  Indians  e  tract  of  some  four  thousand  square 
miles,  comprising  the  modern  counties  of  Peterborough  and  Victoria  and  a 
fringe  of  twenty-eight  adjoining  townships.... 

"The  work  of  survey  begen  at  once.  (The  southern  half  of  Victoria  was 
surveyed  first)... and  the  more  northern  tov^nships  of  Carden,  Laxton,  Dirby, 
Dalton  and  Longford  much  later  still... 

"To  the  transformation  of  this  '"ilderness  came  a  virile  race  of  white  men 
from  the  far-off  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  years  that  folio'- - 
ed  Waterloo  and  the  close  of  Britain's  continental  wars  were  full  of  distress. 
The  economic  aftsrmath  of  war  pressed  hard.  The  population  of  Ireland  vas 
gro'lng  beyond  the  safety  limits  of  the  the  precarious  potato.  The  introduc- 
tion of  weaving  machinery  brought  tens  of  thousands  of  Scotch  and  English  hand- 
loom-"-  eavers  face  to  face  with  starvation.  To  cope  rith  this  distress  the 
British  government  deliberately  encouraged  emigration  to  Canada....  In  1814, 
Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  contained  only  95,000  inhabitants.  By  18^9  the  popula- 
tion had  risen  to  791,000... 

"...  The  chief  racial  stocks  represented  (in  Victoria  County)  are:  Irish, 
12,292;  English,  10,663;  Scotch,  6,080;  French  575;  German  339;  Dutch  30A. 
(In  religion  they  are)  Methodists,  12,  283;  Presbyterians,  6,814;  Anglicans, 
U, 551;  Roman  Catholics,  £,3U;  (others,  less  than  1,500,  according  to  the  1920 

estimate) . 

"...  And  when,  r.t  last,  some  summer  evening,  they  (the  settlers)  reached 
their  destination,  they  found  a  still  denser  wilderness,  with  only  the  frogs 
and  the  wolves  to  sing  a  chorus  of  welcome. 

"Then,  in  a  little  circle  of  sunlight  hewn  out  of  the  forest,  arose  a 
new  home.  The  sills  end  "•alls  were  pine  logs,  peeled  and  notched.  For  the 
roof  hollow  basswood  trunks  were  cut  the  proper  length  and  split  in  two  so  as 
to  form  troughs,  which  were  then  laid  from  eaves  to  ridrepole  in  two  rows, 
the  lower  row  bark  side  down,  and  the  upper  rov  with  their  edges  fitted  into 
the  hollows  of  the  lower.  This  was  e  rourh  covering,  but  shed  water  very  rell. 
All  chinks  in  the  walls  and  roof,  inside  and  out,  were  packed  with  moss,  which 
the  children  gathered  by  the  sackful  near  at  hand,  and  plastered  over  with 
clay...  A  hole  covered  with  e  quilt  served  as  a  door,  until  lumber  became 
sv«? liable. . . 
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"At  one  end  of  the  single  room,  a  platform  of  poles  served  as  a  bedstead. 
At  the  other  -as  the  fireplace,  floored  and  built  up  with  stones.  A  chimney 
of  sticks  and  clay  usually  surmounted  this,  but  often  months  elapsed  before 
such  a  vent  was  added,  and  in  the  meantime  the  smoke  filtered  out  through  a 
gap  in  the  roof...  A  fire  v&s   kept  burning  constantly  on  the  hearth.  To  hus- 
band this  precious  blaze,  a  large  backlog,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  would 
be  dragged  into  the  house  by  an  ox.  The  beast  would  be  unhitched  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  and  the  log  rolled  with  handspikes  to  the  back  of  the  fire,  • 
where  it  would  often  last  for  three  or  four  days. 

"Outside  of  the  little  cabin  work  went  en  under  difficulties.  The  mos- 
quitoes and  black  flics  were  numberless  and  merciless.  Faces  had  to  be  smear- 
ed thickly  with  grease  to  avoid  their  torture.  The  cattle  were  frantic  with 
agony,  and  when  smoke  screens  were  set  up  for  their  benefit  the  deer  would 
sometimes  emerge  from  the  woods  to  share-  in  their  temporary  peace. 

"But  the  forest  itself  *as  the  great  enemy  of  the  would-be  farmer.  In 
the  beginning,  he  could  not  attempt  to  plough,  but  chopped  and  burnt,  and  then 
scattered  his  wheat  broadcast  by  hand  amonr  the  stumps.  The  grain  was  covered 
over,  or  'bushed  in',  by  hitching  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  butt  end  of  a  small 
tree,  whose  branches  were  still  intact,  and  dragging  it  to  and  fro  between  the 
charred  stumps.  In  the  autumn  the  crop  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  threshed  with 
e  homemade  flail,  and  vinno^ed  by  pouring.  It  -as  then  banned  and  carried  on 
the  back  of  man  or  horse  to  the  nearest  prist  mill.... 

"A  few  years  brourht  about  great  changes  in  the  wilderness  homes.  The 
clearings  everywhere  hec  rro'~n.  Loc  barns  had  been  built  and  sheep  and  swine 
broueht  iu  to  join  the  earlier  cattle.  Wolves  were,  however,  still  dangerous, 
and  corrals  had  to  be  built  to  protect  the  stock.  Horses  were  very  rarely  met 
rith...  The  houses,  too,  were  enlarged  as  the  years  passed,  and  were  filled 
with  rough  but  serviceable  furniture.  The  fireplace  ?as  still  the  housewife's 
province,  but  a  tin  bake-oven,  fitted  with  trays  and  open  on  one  side,  now 
stood  before  it,  laden  with  bread  and  cakes.  Above  the  fireplace  hung  the 
family  arsenal,  avoiding  rust,  squashes  avoidinr  frost,  and  haunches  of  beef 
and  venison  avoiding  dissolution. 

"The  staple  foods,  however,  were  pork,  cooked  in  various  forms,  fish, 
bread  and  wheat  cakes  made  of  coarse,  often  unboiled  flour,  corn  meal  porridge 
and  griddle-cakes,  wild  berries,  and  maple  sugar... 

"Social  life  in  such  times  took  the  form  of  'bees'  or  community  meetings 
at  one  home  or  another  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  homestead.  The  men 
had  their  logging  bees,  barn-raising  bees,  stumping  bees  and  huskinc  bees; 
the  women  their  quilting  bees  and  paring  bees.  At  the  former  gatherings, 
whiskey,  which  then  cost  only  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  was  carried  around  by 
'whiskey  boys',  and  gulped  down  by  the  bowlful.  Drunkenness  and  fighting 
were  the  inevitable  result...  The  women's  gatherings  were  less  openly  danger- 
ous, but  have  never  been  equalled  as  clearing-houses  for  gossip. 

"The  trails  by  which  settlers  first  communicated  with  one  another  were 
gradually  replaced  by  indescribable  roads.  An  Act. . .required  each  settler  to 
clear  that  portion  of  the  concession  line  on  which  his  lot  fronted.  Even  had 
this  work  been  done  well  -  which  it  certainly  was  not  -  the  condition  of  the 
highway  systems  would  have  been  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  earlv  roads  were 
chiefly  corduroy,  trunks  of  trees  laid  side  by  side  across  the  highway,  and 
filled  over  - ith  earth . . . 

The  great  curse  of  the  country  for  over  half  a  century  was  the  inordinate 
use  of  liquor.  In  every  village  and  at  nearly  every  crossroads  ~ere  wretched 
taverns,  kept  by  a  greedy,  illiterate  class  of  bloodsuckers.    ose  taverns 
were  universal.  In  the  backw>ods,  the  church  usually  orecede  the  school, 
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but  the  tavern  invariably  prcce.'.e."  both.... 

"The  teacher,  with  his  slender  learning,  commanded  considerable  respect, 
but  the  preacher  had  even  greater  prestige.  Certainly  he  earned  it.  Churches 
were  very  few  and  very  scattered.  His  circuit  night  extend  for  scores  of  miles 
through  the  half-settled  wilderness,  and  over  this  he  would  travel  on  horse- 
back all  week  long,  struggling  through  bog-holes  and  fording  unbridged  streams 
along  the  narrow  trails.  Services  would  be  held  in  churches,  school-house6, 
taverns,  log  cabins,  anywhere  that  a  fer.  devout  folk  could  be  gathered  torether. 

"The  Methodists  were  in  the  majority  among  the  population,  and  to  this 
denomination  no  gathering  could  compare  in  importance  with  the  camp-meeting. 
Each  summer  all  the  adherents  in  a  district  would  gather  in  some  dry,  open 
grove  for  a  week  or  prayer,  singing  and  exhortation.  Tents  and  shanties  would 
be  put  up  and  fitted  with  rude  tables  and  beds.  A  rostrum  was  built  for  the 
preacher  and  rows  of  logs  set  out  before  it  as  seats.  The  light  of  their  even- 
ing bonfires  flared  and  flickered  over  a  strange  scene  -  the  preacher  shouting 
from  his  platform,  the  penitents  groaning  on  the  seats  just  below  him,  and  the 
elders  flitting  about  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  contrition  amongst  the  re- 
mainder. . . 

(In  1357  the  first  railway  was  completed  from  Port  Hope  to  Lindsay,  about 
36  miles.  It  was  extended  to  Beaverton,  about  18  miles,  in  1371.) 

"The  cominr  of  the  railways  made  great  chanres  in  the  life  of  the  county. 
Their  first  effect  was  great  prosperity,  because  of  the  cheap,  easy  access 
furnished  to  outside  markets.  Then  came  reaction  and  treat  financial  depres- 
sion, for  almost  every  municipality  had  bonused  the  railw:.y-builders  far  be- 
yond its  means...  Hor ever. . .the  natural  wealth  of  the  county  gradually  assert- 
ed itself. . . 

"Consequent  on  the  development  of  rail  and  rater  facilities  came  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Northern  Townships.  There  had  been  a  fer  earlier  attempts  to 
colonize  Somerville  and  Bexley  (to  the  east  and  south  of  Laxton  tov'nship)  but 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  remoteness  of  markets  had  kept  settlement  with- 
in narror  limits.  Nor   came  a  short-cut  to  outside  markets  and  a  new  outburst 
of  activity.  The  Northern  Townships  v.ere  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of 
pine,  and  lumbering  was  soon  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The  first  timber 
license  in  Somerville  was  issued,  in  the  season  of  1863-64....  By  1872,  the  mills 
at  Fenelon  Falls  and  Bobcaygeon  alone  had  an  annual  output  of  twenty-eight 
million  feet  of  pine.  The  lumberman's  axe  echoed  through  the  forests  from  the 
Kawartha  Lakes  north  to  Laxton  and  Longford  and  far  beyond.  And  while  this 
industry  flourished  and  provided  a  local  market  for  farm  produce  in  summer  and 
employment  in  the  bush  in  winter,  the  settlers  who  spread  over  this  half-ster- 
ile country  were  able  to  make  a  livinp. 

The  six  townships,  Emily,  Ops,  Verulam,  Fenelon,  and  Eldon,  which  lie  in 
a  double  tier  in  the  southern  half  of  Victoria  County,  have  a  history  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  seven  townships  to  the  north.  Not  only  were  they 
opened  up  a  generation  earlier,  but  the  natural  conditions  of  land  and  soil 
have  given  them  a  past  development  and  a  future  destiny  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Bexley,  Somerville,  Laxton,  Garden,  Digby,  Dal ton  and  Longford.  The  highest 
usefulness  of  the  former  will  always  be  found  in  agriculture;  the  latter  will 
serve  coming  generations  best  as  a  land  of  park  and  forest.  (See  the  map.) 

"Still  more  important  than  the  agricultural  societies  in  its  scope  was 
the  Grange  or  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  flourished  in  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties.  This  was  a  farmers'  secret  society,  first  organized  in 
the  United  States  in  1367  and  taken  up  by  rural  Canada  in  1372...  In  Victoria 
County,  local  lodges  first  appeared  in  1876... 

"The  organisation  was  strictly  non-political  and  merely  sourht  by  co-op- 
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eration  to  increase  agricultural  prosperity. 

(The  land  survey  was  made,  and  settlement  began  in  the  southern  townsnips 
of  Victoria  County  in  the  1820' s  and  1830' s.  In  the  northern  townships,  in 
general,  settlement  took  place  much  later.) 

"The  western  boundary  of  the  township  of  Bexley.  (just  south  of  Laxton), 
was  a  colonization  highway  known  as  the  'Victoria  Road1,  built  about  1863  and 
running  from... the  Mariposa  boundary  to... the  peak  of  Longford  township.  The 
Portage  Road,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  trail  from  Lake  Pimcoe 
to  Balsam  Lake  (in  Bexley),  ran  out  its  last  four  miles  in  Bexley...  Still  an- 
other prominent  highway  is  the  Cameron  Road,  which  follows  a  winding  course 
west  of  the  Mud  Turtle  lakes  from  Coboconk  to  Norland. 

"The  first  settler  in  Bexley  was  Admiral  Vansittart. . .who  came  to  Canada 
in  1834  and  was  given  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres  on  the  shore  of  Fest  Bay, 
Balsam  Lake.  He  came  in  with  ox-wagons  over  the  old  Indian  trail  from  Lake 
Simcoe  and  often  had  to  stop  and  chop  out  trees  and  logs  from  the  path... 

"...  About  1860,  a  Peterborough  lumberman. . .secured  control  of  the  forest 
on  Indian  Point  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  Indians  moved 
away,  the  Ojibways  (Chippewas)  to  the  Rama  reserve,  north  of  Orillia,  and  the 
Mississagas  to  Scugog  Island... 

"As  a  result  of  these  lumbering  operations  a  number  of  French-Canadian 
lumber-jacks,  the  Bradinores,  Grozelles,  Breauws,  Demoes,  and  Angiers,  settled 
in  a  body  north  of  Balsam  Lake  near  the  Laxton  boundary... 

"In  the  southwest  corner  of , Bexley. . .the  earliest  settlers  were... all 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Most  of  the  pioneers  along  the  vest  shore  of  North- 
west Bay  were  Highland  Scotch,  whose  only  tongue  was  Gaelic...  Several  Irish- 
Canadian  Protestants., .came  from  Cavan  township,  Durham  county  (just  south), 
in  1864-5,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  Bexley. 

"Somerville  (the  township  just  east  of  Laxton)  was  surveyed  in  the  thir- 
ties, about  the  same  time  as  Bexley... 

"The  inhnspitable  aspect  of  the  township  repelled  all  settlement  for  a 
time,  but  with  the  gro-th  of  lumbering  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests 
in  the  early  sixties,  a  number  of  permanent  residents,  chiefly  farmer  descend- 
ants of  pioneers  in  the  Lake  Ontario  counties,  began  to  drift  in. 

"Laxton  township  is  the  namesake  of  a  village  in  Northampton,  England. 

"It  is  a  small  municipality,  only  five  miles  from  north  to  south  and  about 
nine  from  east  to  west  (having  an  area  of  about  45  square  miles) .  It  is  bound- 
ed by  Bexley  on  the  south,  Carden  on  the  west,  Digby  on  the  north,  and  the 
Gull  River  and  Big  Mud  Turtle  Lake  on  the  east  (adjoining  Somerville) .  Most 
of  its  area  lies  within  the  battered  outposts  of  the  limestone  country  but 
there  is  a  broad  invasion  of  granite  towards  the  northeast.  Its  chief  waters 
are  Deer  Lake  in  the  south,  Duck  Lake  in  the  southwest,  and  Head  Lake  on  the 
Digby  boundary. 

"The  earliest  settler  in  Laxton  was  a  Frenchman,  Augustine  Angiers,  who 
located  on  the  west  shore  of  Big  Mud  Turtle  Lake  in  the  early  sixties.  Other 
pioneer  families  were  the  Courteir.anches,  Corbetts,  Foleys,  Potters,  Russeis, 
Ryans,  and  Staples.   (The  Trace  family  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1863.  There 
were  other  Cornish  families  in  the  area  which  doubtless  made  them  feel  at  home.) 

"Norland  is  Laxton* s  only  village.  It  is  situated  at  a  fall  in  the  Gull 
River  about  a  mile  above  Bie  Mud  Turtle  Lake.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred.  The  business  roster  includes  a  sawmill,  owned  by  S.  Bryant, 
three  general  stores,  and  a  smithy.  At  Elliott's  Falls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  up  the  river,  electricity  is  generated  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Po^er 
Commission. 

"Head  Lake  and  Oak  Hill  are  rural  post  offices.  The  former  is  on  the 
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south  shore  of  Head  Lake  and  the  latter  is  three  miles  directly  to  the  south. 

"Laxton,  Digby  and  Longford  are  united  for  municipal  and  censual  purposes. 
The  census  of  1911  geve  the  following  returns  for  the  combined  townships:-  (1) 
According  to  race:  English,  300;  Irish,  29?;  Scotch,  79;  all  others,  10.  (2) 
According  to  church:  Methodists,  293;  Presbyterians,  126;  Anglicans,  HZ;  Kore- 
an Catholics,  95;  Salvation  Army,  19;  Baptists,  13-  The  majority  of  these 
people  are  in  Laxton,  for  Digby' s  population  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  Long- 
ford in  uninhabited. 

"Official  statistics  show  that  64,164.  acres  of  non-agricultural  land  are 
available  for  reforestation  in  these  three  tovnships. 

"The  chief  settlements  (in  Carden,  just  vest  of  Laxton)  have  been  in  the 
northrest  and  southeast  corners  of  the  township...  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are 
perhaps  among  the  dominant  element  in  the  population. 

"The  forms  of  activity  in  which  the  people  of  North  Victoria  (County) 
have  sought  to  engage  are  three:  mining,  farming  and  lumbering... 

"Mining  enterprises  have  always  colored  the  dreams  of  the  settlers,  but 
the  dreams  have  never  endured  in  daylight.  Laxton  township  once  had  its  rold 
rush  and  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned  mine  may  still  be  seen... not  far  from  Nor- 
land (in  eastern  Laxton  township)... 

"Most  of  those  who  took  up  lend  in  North  Victoria  (County)  "ere  attracted 
by  its  forest  resources  more  than  by  its  agricultural  possibilities;  and  all 
depended  on  the  forest  for  such  temporary  prosperity  as  was  theirs.  Fully 
seventy-five-  per  cent,  of  the  lots  were  patented  when  the  patentee  had  the 
right  to  all  .timber  including  the  pine.  The  potential  wealth  of  this  timber 
ras  considerable  but  when  this  disappeared  the  settler  had  to  fall  back  on 
farming  on  poor  land.  Even  so,  as  long  as  lumbering  thrived  in  nearby  areas 
end  provided  a  home  market  for  farm  produce,  the  backwoods  agriculturalist 
could  raise  enough  potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  meat  to  make  a  livin?.  The  final 
extinction  of  local  lumbering  spelt  failure  for  many  farmers.  A  region  of 
non-agricultural  soils  was  called  on  to  compete,  unaided,  in  more  distant  mar- 
kets for  farm  products,  and  much  of  the  area  could  scarcely  raise  enouph  to 
keep  its  inhabitants  alive. 

"The  results  have  been  a  slow  tragedy.  Many  of  the  younger  and  more  en- 
terprising men  moved  out... (The  Traces  left  in  1877.)  Even  today  the  movement 
goes  on...  (Laxton,  and  the  two  townships  north  of  it,  which  together  in  1886 
had  769  inhabitants,  had  S00  in  1898,  733  in  1901,  and  463  in  1920.) 

"...  In  North  Victoria  farms  have  been  completely  abandoned,  often  with- 
out finding  a  purchaser. 

"The  condition,  too,  of  those  who  have  remained  is  often  pitiable...  The 
original  settlers  v-ere  an  energetic,  hard-vorking,  resourceful  people,  sprung 
from. the  finest  pioneer  stock  in  the  older  counties  of  Ontario.  But  in  many 
cases  they  now  face  an  impossible  proposition... 

"...  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  is  utterly  unsuited  for 
agriculture. 

"Lumbering  was  the  suyjreme  industry  of  earlier  times,  but  is  nov  moribund 
through  the  sheer  improvidence  of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  The  record  of 
carelessness  and  wanton  destructiveness  left  by  many  who  made  their  fortunes 
in  North  Victoria  sixty  years  ago  (in  the  1860's)  is  a  reproach  to  our  race 
that  rill  be  hard  to  remove... 

"In  1850  all  of  North  Victoria  was  coverec  with  primeval  forest.  Of  the 
original  sylva,  fully  t^o-thirds  was  magnificent  white  pine  and  the  other  one- 
third  pure  hardwood,  chiefly  maple  and  beech.  From  1850  to  1830  the  forest 
was  slashed  away  in  reckless  fashion.  The  coniferous  areas  especially  were 
cut  practically  clean  in  the  process  of  lur.bering,  although  only  the  largest 
and  choicest  trees  rere  utilized.  The  commercial  output,  even  down  through 
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the  seventies,  ran  into  tens  of  aillione  of  feet  in  sailors  and  unrecorded 
harvests  of  square  timber,  yet  the  potential  value  destroyed  in  the  younrer 
trees  was  probably  far  greater... 

(The  remains  of  former  Huron  Indian  villages  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  Laxton  tov:nship  and  Victory  County.  Some  of  these  sites  are:) 

"Laxton  Township:-  (1).  Last  half  Lots  8  and  9,  Con.  9,  on  the  south  side 
of  Beech  Lake. 

(2).  Lots  11  and  12,  Con.  8.  Mrs.  Staples  and  G.  Mnterbourn,  owners. 
This  village  is  about  400  yards  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  limestone  terri- 
tory, which  ends  here  in  an  abrupt  escarpment. 

(3).  Lot  12,  Con.  7,  David  Hilton,  owner.  This  site  is  about  240  rods 
northwest  of  the  previous  one,  and  50  rods  east  of  Head  Lake.  The  seme  local- 
ity *"as  occupied  for  a  second  time  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  All  three 
of  the  Laxton  sites  are  on  the  portage  trail  from  Gull  River  to  Head  Lake. 

(The  Huron  Indians  ?ere  driven  out  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Mississaga 
Indians  in  the  18th  century.  Two  of  their  villages  are:)  "East  half  Lot  1, 
Con.  8,  Laxton,  Win.  Campbell,  owner... a  flat  on  the  south  shore  of  Deer  Lake. 
Lot  12,  Con.  7,  Laxton,  David  Hilton,  owner. 

"...  On  November  5,  IBIS,  the  chiefs  of  the  six  Mississaga  tribes. .  .^ere 
summoned  to  Port  Hope.  There  they  sold  to  the  Crown  a  great  block  of  land 
comprising  the  modern  counties  of  Peterborough  and  Victoria,  and  twenty-eight 
adjoining  townships  or  parts  of  townships...  For  this  tract,  comprising  well 
over  t^n  million  acres,  the  purchase  price  was  set  at  L740  in  poods  to  be  de- 
livered yearly  forever  to  the  Mississage  tribes  of  the  district. 

"The  history  of  the  Mississagas  since  contact  with  the  vhite  man  has  been 
a  sIot  tragedy.  Oririnally  numbering  several  thousands,  they  were  so  debruch- 
ed  by  the  white  man's  whiskey  and  so  ravaged  by  the  white  man's  diseases  that 
only  a  fe":  hundred  were  left  by  the  second  quarter  of  last  century...  In  1911, 
the  Mississagas  totalled  831,  and  -ere  located  on  Rice  Lake,  Mud  Lake,  Scugog 
Lake  and  the  Credit  River.  ... 

"as  the  forests  to  the  south  became  ctepleted,  the  lumbermen  kept  moving 
north.  In  the  early  sixties,  a  rush  was  made  to  secure  the  great  pine  areas 
in  the  northern  half... 

(Laxton  township  had  143  men  to  whom  land  was  granted.  Of  this  number 
26,  or  18%   still  have  (in  1921)  male  descendants  on  the  original  farms.  Nine, 
or  6%   still  have  male  descendants  living  somewhere  in  Victoria  County.) 

"The  following  26  Laxton  patentees  are  still  represented  on  the  original 
farms:-  Augustine  Angers,  XI  2;  Gideon  Eailey,  III  5;  Mary  Bailey,  IV  7;  Alex- 
ander Boyce  XI  12;  Peter  Burgess,  IV  11;  Edward  Butterworth,  I  8  and  II  4; 
James  Campbell,  VIII  7;  Edward  Commerford,  III  13;  Edward  Elson,  VII  7;  Mich- 
ael Foley,  I  13;  Frank  Hero,  XI  lj  Richard  Hoskin,  XI  11;  Elizabeth  Martin, 
IX  6;  George  Martin,  VIII  6;  Jesse  Parkin,  IX  12;  G.M.  Perkins,  XI  5;  John 
Perkins,  XI  5;  Era.  Perkins,  XI  5;  Edward  Ryan,  V  S;  Henry  Southern,  V  5  and  7; 
Robert  Staples,  VI  2;  Edward  Stephens,  IX  ?;  Cornelius  Sullivan,  III  10-11; 
James  ^akelin,  IX  2;  Isaac  Ticks,  X  11;  Vn.  7interburn,  VII  11. 

"The  following  patentees  are  represented  on  farms  ether  then  the  original 
lots:-  George  Adair,  Jesse  Adair,  George  Armstrong,  John  Butterworth,  John 
Commerford,  John  Elson,  James  Gunn,  Albert  Southern,  Daniel  Staples  (who  was 
born  in  1837  in  Cornwall  County,  England,  came  to  Canada  in  1859,  settled  in 
Laxton  township  in  1863,  when  the  Traces  also  settled,  and  was  township  clerk 
*or_18  years.)  (The  Traces  did  not  get  a  patent,  but  bought  another  settler's 
claim  of  100  acres,  completing  the  payments  still  due  the  eovernment.) 

(Copied  from  Eatson  Kirkconnell's  "Victoria  County  Centennial  History", 
published  at  Lindsay,  Ont.,  in  1921  by  the  2atchnan-?arder  Press.  Material 
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EARLY  CONDITIONS  IN  SIMCOE  COUNTY  AND  ONTARIO 

Sir  Y'illiam  Osier,  renovned  medical  authority,  spent  his  early  years  in 
Simcoe  County.  His  biographer,  Cushing,  tells  of  the  experiences  of  the  Epis- 
copal minister's  family  in  this  way: 

"On  April  6,  1837,  we  (Osiers)  sailed  from  Falmouth  (England)  for  Quebec, 
and  after  a  tedious  passage  of  seven  weeks  and  a  half,  having  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  on  Egg  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  landed  in  Quebec,  and 
»*ere  rrrmly  welcomed  by  Bishop  Mountain... 

"...  '"e  remained  four  days  in  Toronto,  then  resuming  our  journey  north- 
ward reached  Holland  Landing  late  that  seme  evening,  slept  there,  and  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day  arrived  at  Tecumseth  in  safety,  after  driving 
over  roads  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  So  bad  were  they  thet  the  driver, 
'"ith  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  after  driving  us  t^-n  miles  to  rhat  ras  then  call- 
ed the  Corners  (afterwards  Bond  Head)  positively  refused  to  take  us  the  re- 
maining t"o  or  three  miles,  declaring  it  would  kill  his  horses  to  do  so. 

"...  For  the  first  few  months,  indeed  for  the  first  fev  years,  these  young 
people  endured  a  life  of  actual  hardship.  The  nearest  post-office  was  at  Hol- 
land Landing  tvelve  miles  away;  the  nearest  doctor  fifteen  miles  away  at  New- 
market; the  nearest  blacksmith  six  miles  avay,  and  the  roads  permitting  access 
to  them  were  much  of  the  time  wellnigh  impassible.  The  two  townships  were 
sparsely  settled,  and  it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  for  the  young  clergyman 
to  carry  out  what  he  regarded  as  the  duties  of  his  pastorate. 

"The  whitu  settlers  in  Simcoe  County  at  this  time  were  of  many  sorts, 
though  the  Indians  possibly  still  outnumbered  them.   ...  There  were,  too,  a 
few  French  Canadians,  but  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  more  recent  colonists, 
from  1230  on,  were  Irish,  with  a  predominance  of  ardent  Orangemen  from  Ulster.. 

"But  in  a  new  country  a  minister,  whatever  his  denomination,  is  welcome, 
and  in  the  County  of  Simcoe  -  where  many  of  the  settlers  had  not  seen  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman  for  years,  their  children  remaining  unbaptized  and  uninstruct- 
ed  -  whenever  Featherstone  Osier  appeared  all  within  reach  for  miles  around 
attended  service;  none  the  less  eagerly  that  the  setting  must  be  in  some  farm- 
er' s  unchinked  log  barn.  ...  However,  the  people  were  poor,  money  was  scarce, 
and  building  mrterials  impossible  to  get,  for  as  there  vere  no  sawmills  near 
dry  lumber  was  not  to  be  had... 

"...  Her  (Mrs.  Osier's)  husband  was  'away  from  Tuesday  till  Friday  each 
week  as  a  General  thing,  riding  on  horseb.-  ck  through  the  '"oods  and  swamps, 
over  "trails  and  corduroy  roads,  the  bridges  over  the  wetter  pcrts  of  the 
swamps,  where  there  was  no  footing,  being  made  of  floating  lors  fastened  to- 
gether -  this  floating  road  at  one  place  being  two  miles  long  and  very  inse- 
cure it  was,  for  the  logs  dipped  and  shifted.' 

"...  But  away  on  the  other  days  on  horseback  and  alone,  with  the  baptis- 
mal register  in  his  saddle-bag,  covering  s  huge  territory  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Penetaneuishene  and  pe  far  south  as  Thornhill,  establishinc  congregations 
and  opening  Sunday-schools.  His  ministrations  often  took  him  into  districts 
so  remote  he  could  only  reach  them  t'-ice  a  year,  arid  as  there  '-ere  few  post- 
offices  he  vould  have  to  announce  the  day  of  the  subsequent  visit  three  to 
six  months  hence  as  the  case  might  be,  'and  without  any  other  notice  the  con- 
gregation would  be  waiting  at  the  time  specified.' 

"...  Observing  hor  ignorrnt  the  girls  vere  and  how  untidy  they  dressed, 
she  (Mrs.  Osier)  proposed  to  give  instruction  in  cutting  out  and  making  their 
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Lennox  ancestors  began  to  settle  in  Innisfil  and  in  Essa  townships  after 
1328,  near  Cookstown,  Thornton,  and  Ivy.  Pattersons  after  1842  settled  near 
Cookstown  and  Thornton  in  Essa  toFnship,  as  did  the  Pattisons  in  1849 •  In  the 
1870s  the  Pattisons  (Pattersons)  moved  to  Oro  and  Tiny  township,  near  Elravale 
and  Allenwood.  In  the  1870s  the  Traces  moved  from  Victoria  County  west  to 
Flos  township.  In  1887  John  Trace  moved  to  Tiny  but  in  1892  returned  to  Flos. 


Be aver ton 


In  the  1830s  and 
1840s  the  Luc 
Courville  family 
lived  at  Beaver- 
ton  and  Holland 
Landing. 
The  Traces  in 
the  1860s  and 
1370s  lived  in 
Victoria  County 
about  20  miles 
northeast  of 
Beavertpn. 

About  1870  at 
Oshawa,  John 
Trace  and  Frances 
Courville  met.  In 
1872  they  were  mar 
ried  in  Toronto. 
They  lived  in  Victoria 
County,  later  in  Simcoe 
County. 
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clothes  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  the  afternoon.  Soon  n  class  of  tventy- 
eirht  rirls  and  younr  women  were  fathered  together,  who  instead  of  cominc  in 
the  afternoon  would  come  in  the  raorninf,  remaining  the  whole  day,  anxious  for 
instruction.  This  school  did  more  towards  elevating  the  tone  of  thu  people 
than  almost  anything  else,  and  to  this  dry  many  of  the  v.omen  of  Tecumseth, 
no?  mothers  and  grandmothers,  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
their  lives. 

"The  lot  one-story  parsonage  rith  such  a  couple  in  residence  become  in 
time  the  social  as  veil  as  the  religious  ctntre  of  the  region.  The  neighbour- 
ing farms,  mostly  200-acre  grants,  began  to  be  taken  up  by  those  rho  became 
intimates  and  friends  of  parents  and  offspring,  for  children  rere  born  to 
those  early  settlers  in  generous  numbers. 

"...  The  year  18^1  found  the  father  somewhat  broken  in  health...  A  much- 
needed  vacation  '-ith  a  sojourn  in  England  vss  therefore  taken,  and  on  their 
return  some  months  later... they  found  'upwards  of  sixty  ^agon-loads  of  people' 
gathered  at  Holland  Landing  to  escort  them  the  twelve  miles  to  the  rectory.  ... 

"In  a  country  with  an  almost  unbroken  primeval  forest,  clearing  the  land 
for  farming  is  a  slov  process,  and  Bond  Head,  largely  surrounded  by  'stump 
farms',  was  still  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

"Bond  Head  ras  by  this  time  (1849)  a  growing  village  of  some  tro  hundred 
souls,  and  boasted  not  only  of  a  doctor,  Orlando  Orr...but  of  a  school-house, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  tavern,  and  a  lodge. 

"...  At  first  a  log  school-house  near  by... res  all  that  the  vicinity  af- 
forded. Then  a  Mrs.  Hill  started  a  school  near  Bradford  some  miles  awr:y, 
which  the  elder  boys  attended,  and  finally  a  school  vas  opened  in  Bond  Head... 
But  between  the  hours  dedicated  to  school  and  the  many  chores  of  farm  and 
household  there  was  abundant  time  for  such  play  as  healthy  youngsters  enjoy 
in  the  open,  unhampered  by  organized  sports  -  coasting  and  skcting  and  snow- 
balling in  the  winter,  fishing  and  swimming  in  the  pond  by  the  saw-mill  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill... 

"The  most  vivid  recollection  of  my  boyhood  in  Canada  (Sir  rillirm  Osier 
later  wrote)  cluster  about  the  happy  spring  days  when  we  vent  off  to  the  bush 
to  make  maple  sugar  -  the  bright  sunny  days,  the  delicious  cold  nirhts,  the 
camp-fires,  the  log  cabins,  and  the  fascinating  work  topping  the  trees,  put- 
ting in  the  birch-bark  spouts,  arranging  the  trourhs,  and  then  g  inp  from 
tree  to  tree,  collecting  in  pails  the  clear  sweet  sap.  One  memory  stands  out 
above  all  others,  the  astonishment  that  so  little  surer  was  left  after  boil- 
in?  down  so  great  a  cauldron  of  liquid.' 

"...  In  the  years  since  1837  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Tecumseth 
and  its  adjoining  townships,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Upper  Canada,  but  the 
region  rb.rut  Lake  Simcoe,  nevertheless,  was  lnckinc  in  much  that  ras  desir- 
able f?r  the  upbringing  of  a  large  family  of  children... 

"...  In  the  neighbouring  townships  many  churches  had  been  built,  and  in 
Tecumseth  and  Test  Grilliabury. . .where  there  had  been  neither  church,  parson- 
age, nor  glebe,  there  were  nnw  six  churches,  tv\-  parsonages,  and  tw;  elebes...1' 

(Quoted  frjm  Harvey  Cushinr' s  "The  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,"  published 
by  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1926;  pages  10-19  3f  volume  one.) 

-  o  .>  - 
"I  think  of  the  bygone  days,  end  of  the  time  that  is  past."  -  Bible. 
"Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield; 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield'. 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke."  -  Thos.  Gray 
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SIMCOE  COUNTY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  recorded  history  of  Simcoe  County  began  in  1615  when  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  Governor  of  the  French  Colony  at  Quebec,  visited  the  region,  spending 
the  v inter  with  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  called  by  the  French  the  Hurons.  Thirty 
thousand  lived  then  in  the  area  bounded  on  the  west  by  Nottawasaga  River,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Severn,  and  on  the  north  by  Georgian 
Bay.  They  had  no  domesticated  animals  and  were  still  in  the  Stone  Age.  They 
grew  corn,  beans,  squash,  sunflowers,  and  hemp.   The  fields  of  corn  around 
their  villages  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  They  grew  enough  to 
trade  with  the  hunting  tribes  to  the  North  for  meat  and  furs.  They  fished  in 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe  and  went  on  hunting  expeditions.  Their  villages 
were  fortified  by  wooden  palisades  and  were  sometimes  30  feet  in  height.  Their 
houses  were  like  Quonset  huts,  covered  with  bark,  and  housing  several  families. 
They  made  fine  canoes,  pottery,  bows  and  arrows,  fishnets,  pipes,  etc. 

They  lived  in  peace  with  their  neighbors  round  about,  except  for  the  Iro- 
quois who  lived  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  With  them  there  was  constant  trouble. 

Champlain's  policy  was  one  of  alliance  rather  than  subjugation  or  dispos- 
session. The  French  began  to  Christianize  them  and  established  two  missions 
among  the  Hurons.  In  1636  a  terrible  epidemic,  followed  by  smallpox,  struck 
the  Hurons  cutting  their  number  from  30,000  to  12,000  by  1639.  Unable  to  de- 
fend so  large  an  area,  they  retreated  north  from  the  frontier  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
In  164.9  the  end  came  when  the  Iroquois  raided  and  burned  their  villages  and 
massacred  the  Hurons.  The  few  hundred  Hurons  who  escaped,  left  the  region. 

In  time  forests  grew  up  where  Huron  corn  fields  used  to  be.  A  fev.  Chip- 
pewa lived  in  the  area.  By  1312  a  road,  called  Yonge  Street,  led  north  from 
Toronto  as  far  as  Holland  Landing.  From  there  the  route  led  across  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  down  the  Nottawasaga  to  its  mouth.  In  1314  Penetan- 
guishene  Road  was  cut  out  to  connect  with  Yonge  Street.  By  1819  this  road  was 
surveyed,  plus  two  concessions  on  each  .side  of  it.  That  year  22  families  came 
in  and  settled  between  Kempenfeldt  and  Craighurst  and  a  few  farther  north.  All 
were  English  except  four  families.  At  the  same  time  a  Scotch  settlement  came 
in  from  Selkirk's  Red  River  adventure,  locating  on  the  Scotch  Line,  west  of 
Bradford.  The  south  part  of  the  county  was  ceded  by  the  Indians,  Oct.  17th, 
1818,  and  at  once  the  government  began  to  stake  it  out  into  townships  for  set- 
tlement. A  number  of  surveyors  over  a  decade  or  tvo  took  part  in  the  surveys. 
Flos  was  surveyed  in  1821  and  1822,  and  Tiny  the  same,  both  by  John  Groessman. 
By  1S21  Flos  had  5  locations  and  Tiny  had  7,  though  throughout  the  county  at 
that  time  less  than  one  in  ten  of  those  who  had  locations  lived  on  them.  Land 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  county  in  1326  sold  for  four  shillings  an  acre. 

In  1825  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  great  arctic  explorer,  passed  through  the 
region  on  his  ill-fated  attempt  to  find  a  northern  passage  by  sea  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bone-pits  of  the  Hurons,  containing  more  than 
1000  skeletons  have  been  found  in  Tiny  and  Tay  townships. 

The  annual  distribution  of  presents  for  the  Indians  who  had  surrendered 
their  lands  took  place  at  Holland  Landing  in  1827  and  1828  and  earlier;  then 
at  Orillia  and  near  Penetanguishene  until  1835;  after  that  at  Manitoulin  Isle. 

Before  1830  the  Indians  had  wandered  at  will  about  the  Lake  Simcoe  region. 
Then  they  were  collected  on  a  reserve  of  9,800  acres  stretching  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  Coldwater,  They  included  about  500  Chippewas  and  Pottawatamies.  They 
made  rapid  progress  toward  civilization.  In  I836  they  ceded  this  reservation 
to  the  government  and  removed  in  1838  from  Orillia  and  the  Narrows  to  Rama. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Indian  traders,  Borland,  Laughton  &  Roe,  of  Nev.mar- 
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ket  and  Holland  Landing,  had  a  trading  post  at  the  Narrows  at  an  early  date, 
and  maintained  it  for  some  years.  Indians  in  considerable  numbers  visited  it 
and  also  Orillia,  making  them  favorite  points  for  the  operations  of  the  trad- 
ers. (The  presence  of  the  Indians  brought  the  Luc  Courville  family  into  this 
region  about  1830.  At  one  time  he  was  an  Indian  trader.  He  lived  at  Beaver- 
ton  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe  for  quite  a  while.  He  surveyed  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  and  built  boats  at  Holland  Landing,  nine  miles  south  of  the  lake.) 

Holland  Landing  was  a  very  important  center  in  the  early  years.  Holland 
river  was  stagnant,  of  no  great  depth  or  breadth,  but  sufficient  to  allow 
schooners  to  pass  down  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Simcoe.  Holland  Landing  was 
there  as  early  as  1814.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a  grist  mill,  known  as 
the  Old  Red  Mill,  at  Holland  Landing.  Smith  wrote:  "Later  on,  when  the  tide 
of  white  immigration  began  to  flow  into  the  country  about  Lake  Simcoe .. .two  or 
three  bateaux,  carrying  settlers  and  their  effects,  made  regular  trips  from 
Holland  Landing  and  Barrie."  By  18^7  the  journey  from  Toronto  to  Holland  Land- 
ing was  by  stage,  and  from  there  to  Barrie  by  the  steamer  Beaver. 

Over  the  route  from  Toronto  to  Penetanguishene,  via  Ycnge  Street,  in  the 
early  years  went  Indians  on  their  journeys,  Canadian  voyageurs  loaded  with  furs 
they  had  obtained  from  the  Indians  farthbr  north,  and  soldiers  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  fort  at  Penetanguishene.  Smith  wrote: 

"The  most  picturesque  scenes  and  exciting  times  were  furnished  by  the  In- 
dians. In  summer  the  clothing  of  the  men  was  limited  to  breech  cloths  and 
that  of  the  women  to  petticoats,  the  body  being  left  bare  from  the  waist  up. 
On  the  whole  journey  from  Toronto  northward  rascally  traders  plied  the  Indians 
with  whiskey,  obtaining  in  exchange  the  guns,  blankets,  and  tomahawks  which 
the  Indians  had  received  from  the  Government."  And  again,  Smith  wrote: 

"I  have  seen  Indians,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  at  a  time,  going  along 
the  same  road  on  their  way  to  and  from  Toronto.  In  late  fall  they  went  south 
to  make  baskets  in  the  woods,  then  standing  near  Toronto,  and  to  sell  them  in 
the  city.  In  early  spring  they  returned  to  the  Christian  Islands  (off  Penetan- 
guishene point)  to  make  sugar,  to  fish,  and  later  on  to  engage  in  the  fall 
hunt.  Although  drunkenness  frequently  occurred  among  the  Indians,  we  did  not 
fear  them  as  they  never  offered  to  molest  the  settlers."  The  garrison  at  Pen- 
etanguishene was  maintained  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  was 
thus  a  convenient  market  and  center  of  commercial  activity  and  Indian  trade . 

Smith  wrote:  "Between  the  head  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay  at  Barrie  and  l'onge 
Street  wharf  in  Toronto,  there  were  sixty-eight  licensed  houses  -  one  for  each 
mile  of  the  road  and  three  to  spare,  besides  eight  or  ten  unlicensed  places." 
"It  was  considered  the  proper  thing  to  call  one's  companions  up  for  a  drink 
whenever  a  bar  was  reached,  and  there  was  then  a  bar  at  almost  every  cross- 
roads. The  man  who  did  not  take  his  liquor  was  looked  upon  as  a  milk-sop." 
"Their  number  thinned  out  towards  Holland  Landing,  but  at  'The  Landing1  itself 
there  were  three.  The  greatest  development  of  the  Yonge  Street  tavery  trade 
occurred  between  1837  and  1847.  Kith  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and 
consequent  falling  off  in  traffic  by  road,  a  decline  set  in." 

The  period  from  1820  to  1350  was  one  of  rapid  settlement  for  Siiacoe  County. 
Settlers  arrived  from  many  places  and  most  of  them  located  in  national  groups: 
Highland  Scotch  in  Oro  and  Nottawasaga  townships;  North  of  Ireland  Protestants 
in  Innisfil,  Gwillimbury,  Tecumseth,  and  Essa  townships;  South  of  Ireland  Cath- 
olics in  Adjala,  Flos,  and  Medonte  townships;  a  Negro  settlement  in  Oro;  a  Ger- 
man group  in  northern  Nottawasaga;  and  a  French  settlement  in  Tiny. 

In  1823  the  migration  from  Drummond  Island  in  northeastern  Michigan  caus- 
ed a  contingent  of  French-Canadians  to  arrive  near  Penetanguishene,  where  each 
was  given  a  small  grant  of  land.  "This  settlement  of  French-Canadians  is  the 
only  one  of  any  extent  in  this  county  in  which  the  English  language  is  not 
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spoken.  Formerly,  in  Oro  and  in  Nottawasaga,  Gaelic  ras  spoken  by  the  first 
settlers,  but  Galeic  is  now  practically  obsolete  in  those  townships.  Surround- 
ed, as  the  settlement  in  Tiny  has  been,  by  English  speaking  settlements,  the 
French  sneaking  settlers  there  have  inevitably  acquired  English  gradually." 

After  the  rebellion  of  1837  large  groups  of  Irish  Catholics  located  in 
Medonte  and  Flos  townships,  Smith  wrote:  "Quite  a  settlement  had  been  formtd 
along  the  Penetang'  Road  north  of  Barrie  ten  years  before  settlement  began 
even  at  the  southern  end  of  Innisfil"  south  of  Barrie.  This  was  due  to  the 
ease  of  transportation  and  communication  and  the  market  at  Penetanguishene. 

As  the  country  about  Creemore  in  Nottawasaga  township  was  settled  earlier 
than  was  Flos,  the  hardships  of  the  Nottawasaga  pioneers  were  greater.  An 
early  settler,  Joseph  Galloway,  who  located  near  Creemore  in  1S52,  declared: 

"Even  when  I  moved  into  the  township  one-third  of  the  lots  for  the  last 
fourteen  miles  of  the  way  had  not  a  tree  cut  on  them,  and  the  others  had  but 
small  clearings.  Deer  were  more  plentiful  then  than  sheep  are  now."  Nottawa- 
saga  township  was  not  a  prohibition  center  and  whiskey  was  as  free  as  water. 
"It  was  a  common  practice  at  stores  to  keep  a  barrel  on  tap  at  which  customers 
were  free  to  help  themselves  at  will.  One  store  at  Stayner  continued  this 
practice  as  late  as  the  'sixties." 

Of  the  period  from  1819  to  1S54,  the  Hon.  E.C.  Drury,  former  premier  of 
Ontario,  wrote  in  1950:  "The  Townships  were  surveyed  and  farms  were  cleared. 
Churches  and  schools  were  built.  Local  industries  sprand  up  in  the  country 
districts  -  water-pov?ered  grist-mills,  wheel-wright  shops,  blacksmith  shops, 
the  weaver  and  shoemaker.  The  nucleus  of  a  few  urban  centres  began  to  appear  - 
Barrie,  Orillia,  Bradford,  Penetanguishene.  Mostly  the  activities  of  the  towns 
were  directly  supplementary  to  those  of  the  largely  self-contained  farms 
around  them  -  tanneries,  woollen  mills,  cooperages,  furniture  makers,  foundries, 
a  few  merchants.  Indeed  the  whole  area  was  largely  self-contained,  and  what 
surplus  there  was,  was  marketed  in  Toronto,  mostly  by  horse-drawn  sleighs  in 
winter,  from  which  a  few  luxury  supplies  were  brought,  as  well  as  some  neces- 
sities -  sugar,  salt,  spices,  raisins  for  the  Christmas  plum-puddings,  crino- 
line skirts,  and  a  little  silk  for  the  women,  top  hats  for  the  better  dressed 
men. 

"Progress  too  was  being  made  in  other  directions.  Roads  v.ere  cut  out  and 
built,  and  stage-routes  and  a  few  post-offices  were  established.  Agricultural 
societies  and  fairs  made  their  appearance.  The  District,  a  few  years  later  the 
County,  of  Simcoe  was  organized,  with  its  own  elected  Council,  its  own  Judge... 
and  its  own  local  magistrates.  The  townships  were  organized  as  local  self- 
governing  bodies  with  their  own  reeves  and  councils.  The  first  schools  had 
been  local  and  independent  of  each  other,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
In  the  forties,  however... a  general  school  system,  supported  by  taxes,  came  in- 
to being  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  schools  of  Simcoe. . .came  under  the  system 

"Tne  third  period  of  the  County's  history  began  in  1854  with  the  building 
of  the  Northern  Railway... to  Collingwood.  The  railway  brought  many  changes, 
most  of  them  good,  a  few  of  them  not  so  good.   Before  the  railway,  there  had 
been  no  market  for  timber,  except  a  little  for  local  use....  Now  there  was  an 
active  market  for  timber....  Collingwood  early  developed  a  ship-building  indus- 
try . . . .Saw-mills  sprang  up  wherever  the  railway  went Angus... came  into  be- 
ing in  1555,  and  for  more  than  20  years  was  an  important  and  active  centre,  un- 
til the  pine  was  exhausted,  and  the  country  to  the  south  was  cut  off  by  the 
building  of  the  Hamilton  and  Northwestern  Railway  in  1877....  In  1S70  Northern 
Railway  was  extended  to  Orillia,  and  beyond  to  Muskoka.  In  1872  the  Midland 
Railway  came  through  the  County... and  Midland  came  into  being.  The  Railways 
brought  progress  and  prosperity." 
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Esse  Township 

From  1828  to  1849  Lennox  ancestors  were  arriving  in  Siracoe  County,  locat- 
ing in  Innisfil  township,  just  south  of  Barrie  end  Lake  Simcoe.  John  Lennox 
in  1828  located  on  the  4th  concession  line.  Others  in  1S37  located  on  the  3rd 
concession,  lots  8  and  10.  Some  were  born  in  time  near  Churchill  and  Bethesdc. 

Others  of  the  Lennox  name  were  locating  about  the  saitie  time  near  Cookstown, 
Thornton,  and  Ivy.  Some  of  their  descendants  still  live  in  this  area. 

In  18-42  William  Patterson  and  wife,  Mary  Kirk,  and  a  sister  of  William's, 
Mrs.  Finlay,  arrived  from  north  Ireland.  They  went  to  Cookstown  but  shortly 
moved  six  miles  north  to  the  Thornton  area.  In  1849  Mrs.  Bary  Lennox  Pattison, 
a  widow,  arrived  with  her  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Richison.  They,  too,  settled 
near  Thornton,  close  to  the  other  Lennox  and  Patterson  families. 

Innisfil  and  Essa  townships  join  one  another  and  Thornton  is  close  to 
Innisfil  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Essa.  Fortunately,  the  history  of  Essa 
township  has  been  written,  and  from  it  we  can  learn  of  the  development  of 
Cookstown,  Thornton,  and  Ivy,  and  thus  picture  the  conditions  which  influenced 
our  Lennox,  Patterson,  Pattison,  and  other  ancestors. 

Essa  township,  named  after  an  Indian  chief's  daughter,  was  surveyed  in 
1820.  It  received  its  first  settlers  from  the  south  via  Yonge  Street  and  Hol- 
land Landing.  "In  order  to  reach  their  new  homes  they  had  to  cross  the  Big 
Swamp  south  of  Cookstown."  Early  in  1826  the  first  settlers  made  a  clearing 
in  the  forest  west  of  the  Cookstown  of  today.  These  were  Essa's  first  settlers, 
though  Tecumseth,  the  township  to  the  south,  already  had  450  people. 

"The  nearest  neighbors  to  the  new  settlement  were  five  miles  distant  at 
Bondhead.  All  the  supplies  had  to  be  brought  from  Holland  Landing.  An  early 
enterprise. . .was  to  cut  a  trail  through  the  Big  Swamp. . .impassable  for  cattle 
and  horses,  so  they  had  to  carry  their  supplies  on  their  backs.  So  it  remain- 
ed for  years  until  the  Government  constructed  a  crossway  over  the  marshy  ground. 

"During. . .1826  the  population  of  the  new  township  was  increased  by  more 
settlers  who  came  from  Ireland....  These  pioneers  settled  on  the  3th,  9th,  and 
10th  concessions  of  Essa.  The  first  church  services  were  held  in  the  Dinwoody 
log  house,  and  in  1827  the  first  Presbyterian  church  was  organized....  The 
first  school  was  also  held  in  the  Dinwoody  home....  In  1832,  L.O.L.  39  was  or- 
ganized.... The  present  lodge  room  was  built  in  1354  at... Clover  Hill.  This 
little  hamlet  was  quite  a  thriving  place  when  Cookstown  was  in  its  infancy.  It 
boasted  of  two  stores,  a  hotel,  post  office,  blacksmith  shop,  and  several  dwell- 
ings.... In  1343  George  Dinwoody  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Essa.  Dr. 
Lund  was  the  first  medical  resident  in  Cookstown.  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Morris. . .came 
to  Clover  Hill  in  1853. 

"In  1835  the  residents  of  the  township  assembled  in  public  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  manage  the  township  business....  In  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  the  township  Council  of  Essa  was  organized....  The  meetings  of  the 
early  township  council  were  held  in  Cookstown.  This  village  was  first  named 
Perry's  Corner....  Major  Cooke. . .registered  the  plans  under  the  name  Cookstown 
in  1847.  At  this  time  the  first  Post-office  was  opened.  The  mail  was  then 
carried  from  York  (Toronto)  to  Holland  Landing  and  there  to  Cookstown  on  foot. 
Daily  Mail  service  was  started  in  1S77  when  the  Hamilton  and  North  Western 
Railway  line  Vv-as  opened  to  Barrie .... 

"In  the  early  days  of  Cookstown,  before  the  coming  of  the  railway  in  1877, 
grain  and  supplies  were  hauled  from  Alliston  and  Bradford.  Later  many  early 
settlers  walked  to  Chantler's  store  at  Newton  Robinson  to  get  supplies. 

"The  first  Fair  was  held  at  Clover  Hill  in  1857.  In  1866  volunteers  to 
the  Fenian  Raids  required  a  Drill  Shed  and  built  one  in  Cookstown....  Some  of 
the  industries  of  those  deys  were  a  potash  factory  established. . .in  186?  and  a 
cheese  factory... in  1870.  The  first  grist  mill  was  built... in  1391.... 
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"The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this  district  was  built  on  Lot  5,  Con- 
cession 9,  in  Essa  in  1837.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  Cookstovrn  ras  built  in 
1872....  The  first  Anglican  church  was  built  in  1851.  On  the  Lewis  farm  north 
of  Cookstown  the  first  Methodist  church  was  located.  It  was  moved  to  Cookstown 
in  1853....  The  Cookstown  Advocate  was  established  in  1874....  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  sometime  between  1852  and  I858  the  pound  sign  (L)  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  dollar  sign  ($)  was  used  in  statements  of  bills  of  sale.... 

"The  settlement  of  Cedar  Grove  was  opened  about  the  year  1840  by  settlers 
of  Irish  and  Scottish  extraction....  Bradford  at  first,  later  Cookstown,  were 
the  nearest  towns  over  corduroy  roads,  and  Elmgrove  was  the  nearest  post-office 
....  Most  of  the  families  were  Presbuterian  but  there  were  a  few  Methodists.... 

"The  settlement  of  Elmgrove  was  first  opened  about  I84O  by  settlers  of 
English  and  Irish  extraction....  These  settlers  found  a  land  covered  by  trees 
and  much  of  it  was  swampy.  There  was  a  huge  swamp  extending  from  the  third 
line  to  the  fourth  line  of  Essa....  The  nearest  market  was  Angus,  ten  miles  to 
the  north. . . . 

"Egbert.  As  the  country  is  high  betv.een  Egbert  and  Clover  Hill,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  this  should  be  the  next  part  of  Essa  to  be  settled.  In  1823 
Henry  Morris  located  on  Lot  7,  Con.  9....  Morris  was  very  strict  as  to  smok- 
ing and  drinking  and  would  not  permit  anyone  to  smoke  on  his  place .... 

"West  Essa.  The  first  settlement  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  township 
began  about  1832  when  a  number  of  Scottish  families  came  in  from  Lanark  County 
....  The  nearest  mill  ras  at  Holland  Landing  and  all  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
from  there  on  foot....  Holland  Landing  was  the  nearest  Post  Office 

"Alliston.  The  history  of  Alliston  begins  in  1847  when  William  Fletcher, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  in  1821  had  taken  up  land  in  Tecumseth 
Township,  set  out  in  search  of  a  mill  site,  crossed  into  Essa  and  on  lot  1, 
Concession  1,  discovered  the  site  upon  which  Alliston  now  stands....  In  1853 
a  grist  mill  was  built  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  the  first  miller  was  a  Mr.  Grant, 
the  father  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  Alliston. . .Margaret  Grant. . .born 
in  1854.  She  married  William  Banting  and  became  the  mother  of  one  of  Alliston1  s 
famous  sons,  Sir  Frederick  Banting  (of  insulin  fame).... 

"Thornton.  As  the  settlers  pushed  on  towards  the  north  from  Cookstown, 
another  village  was  formed  in  1833....  The  earliest  settlers  were  Stewart  ' 
Wright,  George  Hunt,  James  Deacon,  Daddy  Fife,  Sam  Walker,  and  John  Henry,  who 
taught  in  the  school  on  the  Kilgour  farm,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  south 
of  the  village  in  Innisfil.  The  earliest  shops,  church  and  hotel  were  on  In- 

nisfil  side  of  the  village A  hotel  was  built. .  .about  1370  and  the  first 

brick  Methodist  church  was  built  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  where  the  pres- 
ent church  is  located  on  the  farm  owned  by  T.N.  Lennox.  The  first  school  was 
built  one  concession  west  of  the  village  and  the  first  Orange  Hall  was  diagon- 
ally across  the  corner The  Essa  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Society  first 

held  fairs  at  Clover  Hill  and  Cookstown,  and  then  for  some  years  they  were  held 
in  Thornton.. . .  The  ladies  showed  bread,  butter,  cheese,  full-cloth,  flannel, 
rugs,  gloves,  mitts,  stockings,  and  socks. .. .bread  was  made  from  starter  (some 
yeast  kept  from  one  baking  to  another)  and  then  baked  in  covered  iron  pots  in 
the  fireplace.  If  the  starter  soured  or  happened  to  be  destroyed  in  any  way, 
it  was  necessary  to  borrow  from  a  neighbour.  Most  families  had  a  cheese-press 
and  all  spun  their  own  yarn  for  the  socks  and  mitts  which  they  knit.  The*  local 
weaver  made  flannel  and  full-cloth  and  blankets.  Then  no  scrap  of  material 
was  wasted.  When  it  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  it  was  made  into  rugs.  They 
had  smoke-houses  in  which  they  cured  their  meat,  had  their  own  wheat  ground 
for  flour;  made  syrup  and  sugar  from  maple  sapj  made  soap  from  surplus  fat  and 
lye,  obtained  from  hardwood  ashes  in  a  leach  (a  length  of  log,  hollowed  out, 
filled  with  ashes  and  placed  on  end  on  a  tilted  wide  board) .  Water  ras  poured 
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into  the  ashes  and  gathered  in  large  iron  sugar  kettles  as  it  dripped  out  as 
lye.  Except  for  the  shoes,  which  the  local  shoemaker  made  from  actual  measure- 
ments, the  pioneers  produced  nearly  all  their  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities. 

"In  the  sixties,  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  travelled  from  Cookstov.n  to 
Barrie  on  foot,  and  most  of  the  Thornton  settlers  were  on  hand  at  daylight  in 
the  morning  to  see  the  animals  as  they  parsed  along.  In  185?.,  the  Anglican 
church  was  built,  and  at  first  was  attended  by  all  denominations,  and  all  bap- 
tisms were  performed  by  the  Anglican  rector,  Canon  j/organ,  who  came  to  the 
parish  in  1855  and  served  the  people  as  pastor  and  doctor.  Later,  Dr.  Odium 
and  then  Dr.  Madill  came  to  the  village,  the  latter  about  1875. 

"Thornton  at  one  time  had  a  grist  mill,  savj-miil,  and  planing  factory, 
and  as  every  other  village  had  a  shoemaker....  Later  the  Hicks  brothers  were 
the  blacksmiths,  wagon  and  buggy-mikers  and  painters.  The  mail  came  from  Tor- 
onto to  Holland  Landing  by  water  and  then  on  foot  twice  a  week.  In  1853,  the 
Northern  Railway  was  built  to  Allandale  and  the  mail  was  brought  from  there 
twice  a  week  on  horseback  until  1877  when  the  Hamilton  and  North-fte stern  rail- 
way was  built  through  Cookstown  and  Thornton  to  Barrie  and  then  the  mail  came 
in  daily.  In  1863  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Thornton  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance....  The  first  hall  was  a  frame  building  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village  on  the  Innisfil  side....  In  the  early  days  the  lodge  met  every  Satur- 
day evening  and  a  good  program  was  always  provided.  In  the  horse  and  buggy 
days,  this  was  one  place  of  amusement  for  the  young  people  which  was  education- 
al in  many  ways....  At  one  time  the  village  had  two  bands....  Years  later  the 
brass  band  was  chosen  as  the  35th  Regimental  Band,  with  Robt.  Lennox  as  leader. 

"About  1900  there  was  one  Bell  Telephone  in  the  village .... 

"Ivy.  In  ISA?.,  Wm.  and  Jas.  Miller. .  .settled. .. .  Soon  after,  John  Fletch- 
er settled....  About  1849  Geo.  Davis,  John  and  Jas.  Lennox,  Jas.  McQuay,  Thos. 
Parker,  and  Hugh  Speers  arrived.  When  they  began  to  clear  the  land  they  found 
a  great  deal  of  poison  ivy.  Hence  the  name  -  Ivy....  When  the  Northern  Rail- 
way (now  C.N.R.)  came  to  Allandale  in  1853,  the  mail  was  brought  on  horseback 
twice  a  week  to  Thornton  and  Ivy,...  In  the  early  days  wheat  was  ground  between 
two  flat  stones,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  grooves  were  chiselled 
by  hand....  About  two  miles  west  of  the  village  on  the  Nottav^asaga  River,  there 
were  two  sawmills 

"In  the  pioneer  days  a  wonderful  community  spirit  existed  in  every  settle- 
ment, the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  making  neighborliness  imperative. 
However,  as  the  people  became  more  prosperous  their  spirit  in  many  parts  grad- 
ually faded  away,  but  not  in  this  locality.  One  contributing  factor  to  its 
survival  has  been  intermarriage.  At  first  the  Anglicans  intermarried,  as  did 
the  Presbyterians.  Then  later  on  the  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  intermarried, 
so  that  now  the  existing  relationships  to  an  outsider  are  as  complicated  as  a 
huge  jig-saw  puzzle.  In  very  few  communities  do  we  find  so  many  descendants 
of  the  early  pioneers  still  on  the  land  cleared  by  tneir  ancestors. 

"Utopia.  In  the  early  forties  Eugene  Smith... came  to  Lot  31,  Concession 
6,  Essa.  In  1830... there  were  two  house?  in  Barrie....  Mr.  Smith  has  attended 
college  in  Dublin....  Mr.  Smith  died  in  1908  at  the  age  of  104..  Most  of  the 
other  settlers  who  arrived  around  1850  and  i860  came  from  the  south 

"Angus.  In  an  effort  to  open  up  the  country  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  township,  the  government  ordered  the  survey  of  the  Sunnidale  Read  from  Bar- 
rie in  1833....  The  Sunnidale  Road  *as  simply  a  crooked,  rough  wagon  track  fol- 
lowing the  high  land  through  the  forest,  and  settlement  for  20  years  after  the 
survey  was  very  slow.  Finally,  a  sawmill  began  to  operate....  Soon  a  settle- 
ment had  sprung  up....  The  town  soon  began  to  prosper  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  population  was  over  2000.... 
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"The  first  lumbermen  came  in  search  of  trees  for  masts  and  spars  of  the 
sailing  vessels....  In  winter  they  were  hauled  to  Angus....  Soon  the  square 
timber  industry  was  in  full  swing....  Angus  was  the  shipping  centre  not  only 
for  the  lumber  produced  in  the  local  mills,  but  for  mills  in  the  surrounding 
country  as  far  distant  at  Mulmur  Township.  These  were  said  to  number  seventeen 
at  one  time....  In  19U  Camp  Borden  became  a  training  centre  for  troops  end 
Angus  close  by  became  alive  again....  When  the  second  world  war  broke  out,  An- 
eus  again  had  an  influx  of  population....  Camp  Borden  has  been  made  a  perman- 
ent training  camp.... 

"Baxter.  The  first  settlers  came  to  Baxter  in  1858  about  the  time  of  the 
boom  in  Angus.  A  blazed  trail  connected  the  two  villages 

"Electricity.  In  Cookstown  oil  lamps  vere  first  used  on  the  streets.... 
Electricity  came  to  Cookstown  in  1919.  Thornton  first  got  electricity  in  1918. 

"The  first  school  in  Essa  Township  was  held  in  a  log  house  erected  on... 
Lot  1,  Concession  10,  early  in  the  1830' s....  Soon  schools  appeared  at  Braden's, 
Cookstown,  Thornton,  Ivy....  Andrew  Coleman,  an  old  man,  was  the  first  teacher 
of  this  pioneer  Essa  school....  A  school  of  some  kind  was  later  built  on  the 
Lewis  farm  which  was  Lot  3,  Concession  11,  on  the  townline  facing  Innisfil. 
Children  of  Essa  attended  this  school....  Education  in  Essa  seems  to  have  gone 
through  three  major  phases.  Before  184.1. . .there  was  little  legal  provision 
for  formal  education.  A  few  pioneers  in  a  community  would  band  together  and 
build  a  log  school  house.  They  would  hire  for  very  little  pay,  probably  for 
board  and  lodging  only,  someone  with  not  much  education  himself,  to  teach  their 
children  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic...  During  the  1330' s  and 
184.0' s  the  half-dozen  schools  of  Essa  were  of  log  construction.  After  this 
period  the  schools  appeared  as  frame  buildings.... 

"The  first  school  in  Thornton. . .was  of  logs. . .erected  about  ISAO  when  John 
Henry  took  over  his  duties  as  teacher.  Some  time  later  a  frame  school  house 
was  built  on  T.F.  Lennox'  farm,  Lot  16,  Concession  11,  in  Essa.  In  1876  this 
small  school  was  removed  to  the  village....  Other  early  teachers  were:  Thomas 
Banting .. .Robert  Beatty. . .John  Scott .. .Humphrey  Hipwell  and  Sammy  Armstrong, 
both  'active  with  the  rawhide.'  In  the  early  days  the  children  played  shinny  - 
a  game  like  hockey,  and  duck-on- the -rock.  The  master  knocked  with  his  cane  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  to  summon  the  pupils  to  work. . . . 

"The  first  Ivy  School  was  built... of  log... in  the  184.0' s....  Matthew  Law- 
son  was  the  first  teacher....  » 

"The  first  Methodist  Church  (of  Thornton)  dates  back  to  1829 The  first 

minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Shaler.  The  church  was  a  small  frame  structure,  and 
the  congregation  soon  outgrew  it....  The  second  was  a  brick  structure.... 

"The  first  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Essa  was  formed... in  the  year  1832 
....  Services  were  held  in  the  log  building  on  Lot  1,  on  the  tenth  Concession 
....  The  Rev.  William  Eraser  accepted  the  charge  in  1835  and  preached  there 
for  thirty-four  years.   If  he  happened  to  miss  one  Sunday  he  preached  two  ser- 
mons the  next  Sunday.... 

"The  majority  of  the  early  settlers  were  Orangemen,  many  from  the  north 

of  Ireland.  The  first  Orange  Hall  was  built. .  .about  1852 Thornton  L.O.L. 

No.  16  dates  back  to  the  year  1851.... 

"The  honour  of  settling  first  in  Essa  goes  to  three  men,  George  Dinwoody, 
Thomas  Duff,  and  Samuel  McClain.  They  settled  on  lots  one  on  the  10th,  9th, 
and  8th  concessions  along  the  town  line  between  Tecumseth  and  Essa.  These  men 
came  from  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  1826.  Early  Essa  settlers  purchased 
their  supplies  from  Holland  Landing  or  Newmarket." 

(Notes  on  Essa  Township  are  taken  from  "A  Century  of  Frogress,  The  Centen- 
nial Review  of  the  Township  of  Essa,  1850-1950,"  published  after  the  anniver- 
sary program,  Angus,  July  1-2,  1950.) 
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Pro,  Flos,  and  Tiny  Townships 

Richardson  Patterson  moved  to  Oro  township  about  1871  with  his  wife  and 
son,  William  James.  After  a  short  time  in  Oro  they  moved  to  Gibson  P.O.,  in 
Tiny  township,  8  or  9  miles  from  Elmvale  in  Flos  township.  This  was  to  be 
their  home  from  about  1873  to  1907. 

In  the  early  l?70s  James  Trace  made  his  first  visit  to  Flos  township,  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  John  in  1875.  By  the  spring  of  1877  both  had  moved  to 
Flos  with  their  families  and  parents.  In  1887  John  Trace  moved  to  Tiny  town- 
ship, and  in  1892  to  the  10th  line  of  Flos,  where  he  rented  a  240-acre  farm. 
Thus  the  Pattersons  and  Traces  lived  in  the  western  end  of  Flos  and  the  south- 
ern end  of  Tiny,  close  to  Allenwood  and  Elmvale.  The  closest  towns  at  which 
the  marketing  was  done  were  Stayner,  Barrie,  and  Penetang,  all  in  Simcoe  County. 

William  L.  Smith  in  "The  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario"  states: 

"About  1868  descendants  of  the  Oro  pioneers  undertook  in  turn  the  work  of 
pioneering  in  the  country  adjacent  to  where  the  Nottawasaga  River  enters  Georg- 
ian Bay.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  this  movement  were  the  Langmans,  Cottons, 
Andersons,  Lockes,  Hunters,  and  Camerons.  These,  locating  in  what  was  then 
the  unbroken  bush,  formed  the  settlement  of  which  Crossland  is  now  the  centre. 

"When  we  located,"  said  Noah  Cotton,  one  of  these  Flos  pioneers,  "there 
was  nothing  but  a  lumberman's  road  to  Elmvale,  five  miles  away.  In  the  first 
fall  after  our  arrival  we  managed  to  get  in  five  acres  of  fall  wheat.  Although 
we  suffered  nothing  like  the  hardships  met  with  by  the  first  settlers  in  neigh- 
bouring townships  that  were  opened  up  at  an  earlier  period,  we  had  it  hard 
enough.  On  my  way  home  from  Elmvale  with  my  first  grist  I  had  to  drive  a  good 
part  of  the  way  through  mud  that  in  many  places  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  jump- 
er. The  tails  of  the  oxen,  standing  out  straight  behind,  actually  floated  over 
this  slimy  mass  and  the  bags  of  flour  were  coated  with  mud. 

"The  first  threshing-machine  in  the  section  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Rich- 
ard Whittaker,  and  four  oxen  provided  the  power  for  operating  it.  Whenever  any- 
one wanted  the  machine  he  had  to  haul  it  to  his  own  place.  Almost  every  night, 
after  working  in  the  field  all  day,  John,  a  neighbour,  and  his  men  came  over 
to  my  place  for  a  stag  dance  in  the  evening.... 

"No  whiskey  was  ever  seen  at  raising  or  bee  in  this  section.  Twelve  years 
before  we  came  a  temperance  lodge  had  been  formed  at  Colin  Gilchrist's  home  in 
Oro.   My  brother,  sister,  myself,  and  others  joined  that  lodge,  and  we  brought 
our  principles  with  us.  To  that  fact  is  largely  due  the  prosperity  of  the  set- 
tlement. ' 

"Mrs.  Cotton  told  of  the  woman's  side  of  it.   'I  was  here  two  weeks  before 
I  saw  another  woman,'  she  said.   'My  first  visitor  was  Miss  Langman,  and  she 
had  to  tramp  two  miles  through  the  bush  in  order  to  make  the  call.  She  blazed 
the  trail  with  a  draw-knife  as  she  came  so  as  to  be  sure  of  finding  her  way 
home  again.  One  night  while  my  husband  was  away,  an  Indian,  who  had  been  hunt- 
ing all  day  without  success,  came  in  and  asked  for  food  and  shelter.  I  was 
frighte'ned  at  first,  but  after  eating,  he  curled  himself  up  beside  the  stove 
and  slept  quietly  until  morning. 

"'One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  which  the  early  settlers  were  exposed 
was  bush  fires,'  she  continued.   'Some  years  after  the  work  of  clearing  had 
been  carried  on  in  Flos,  bush  fires  swept  over  the  township  (1S81).  Henry  Thur- 
ston had  the  hair  burned  from  his  head  as  the  flames  swept  past  him,  and  my  hus- 
band, caught  in  a  roadway  with  a  roaring  furnace  in  the  bush  on  each  side, 
threw  a  blanket  over  a  child  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  raced  for  life  to 
the  open  clearings  beyond.  At  least  one  life  was  lost,  William  Kerr....'" 

In  the  serious  bush  fires  following  the  dry  period  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1881,  many  families  in  the  western  part  of  Flos  lost  their  homes  by  fire  and 
had  to  begin  life  anew.  It  was  feared  for  a  time  that  the  fire  would  burn  the 
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Trace  home  in  which  the  corpse  of  Mrs.  John  Trace,  Sr.,  ley  awaiting  burial. 

In  1863  the  government  "resumed  and  offered  for  sale  unpatented  and  unim- 
proved lands  in  the  Township  of  Flos,  the  non-resident  holders  of  which  had  not 
paid  arrearages."  This  hastened  the  settlement  of  Flos.  A.F.  Hunter  states: 

"With  the  exception  of  an  early  settlement  in  what  was  known  as  'Upper 
Flos',  this  township  (Flos)  did  not  become  generally  settled  until  later  years. 
The  cuase  of  this  tardiness  in  its  development  is  not  far  to  seek.  Standing 
on  the  hills  which  run  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  township,  one 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  flat  character  of  the  surface  of  the  land  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  westward,  there 
was  nothing  in  sight  for  the  pioneers  but  the  long  dark  forest,  extending  away 
to  the  hills  of  Nottawasaga,  and  through  this  wide  plain  of  unbroken  forest 
ran  the  Nottawasaga  River.  It  was  certainly  discouraging  to  early  settlers  to 
enter  the  forests  here  and  open  settlements;  and  so  for  many  years  the  settle- 
ment of  'Upper  Flos'  was  the  only  one  attempted  in  that  direction. 

"One  after  another  the  settlers  arrived,  pushing  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion further  westward  each  year  into  the  forest,  until  the  Village  of  Apto  took 
rise  on  the  outskirts  of  the  clearings,  toward  the  southerly  end  of  the  town- 
ship. This,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  1351....  The  post  office,  the 
first  in  the  township,  was  opened  in  1857."  The  opening  of  the  North  Simcoe 
Railway  in  1879  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  central  parts  of  Flos. 

In  the  year  1870,  O.J.  Phelps  came  to  Flos.  Phelpston  was  named  after 
him.  Vigo  and  its  area  received  its  settlers  mostly  in  the  1860s. 

Henry  Crossland  settled  with  his  family  in  the  early  1870s  at  the  place 
which  now  bears  his  name.  The  post  office  there  was  opened  about  1874.,  while 
the  surrounding  region  was  still  in  a  pioneer  condition.  Several  settlers  on 
the  8th  line  north  of  his  location  had  come  from  the  easterly  part  of  Oro  at 
an  earlier  time.  The  first  settlers  at  the  north  end  of  the  township  were 
Thoma6  Allen  and  William  Wood.  Their  two  names,  Allenwood,  were  given  to  the 
first  post  office  in  that  quarter.  The  Traces  and  Pattersons  lived  nearby  as 
well  as  close  to  Elmvale . 

Elmvale 
"Anyone  who  has  occasion  to  visit  the  Village  of  Elmvale  now,"  wrote  A.F. 
Hunter  in  the  1920s,  "without  having  been  there  for  a  few  years,  rill  be  very 
much  struck  with  the  extensive  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  that  time. 
The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  if  we  look  backward  to  the  beginning  of  this 
flourishing  village.  Previous  to  134.7,  the  entire  flat  portion  of  the  Township 
of  Flos,  where  Elmvale,  Fergusonvale,  and  Phelpston  now  stand,  and  all  the  dis- 
trict west  to  the  Nottawasaga  River,  was  a  wilderness  seldom  trodden  by  white 
men.  In  the  year  1847  James  Harvey  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  finding 
his  way  into  the  bush  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Wye  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  .east  of  where  the  village  now  is.  His  son,  William  Harvey,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  township's  schools  for  fourteen  years  (1858-71),  and  for  many 
years  filled  the  position  of  township  clerk  and  treasurer."  Two  Ritchie  men 
and  Edward  Archer,  with  their  families  from  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  settled 
near  Harvey  in  1849  and  1851.  These  were  followed  after  1853  by  the  families 
of  Strath,  Graham,  Pater son,  Dickey,  Drysdale,  Lambie,  Kerr,  and  Malcolm. 

"Years  passed  and  these  settlers  with  occasional  additions  to  their  numb- 
ers continued  clearing  away  the  forest  and  making  homes  for  themselves.  About 
the  year  1859,  Thomas  Stone  opened  out  a  store  at  the  Four  Corners  (Elmvale), 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  Joseph  Lambie  opened  another.  The  first  place  of 
worship  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  -  built  in  1864  on  the  rising  ground  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  tht  village.  This  was  beside  the  graveyard,  where 
so  many  of  the  first  settlers  are  resting, 

"Elmvale  received  its  first  boom  when  the  North  Simcoe  Branch  Railway  was 
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built  in  1879,  and  it  has  continued  to  grow  ever  since  rithout  any  visible  in- 
terruption. In  1387,  G.  Copeland  and  Sons  built  a  large  flour  mill  with  a  cap- 
acity of  150  barrels  per  day,  and  with  an  elevator  attached  to  the  mill,  cap- 
able of  storing  30,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

nVm.   Rowley,  Sr.,  contributed  an  article  on  the  'Early  Settlers  of  Flos', 
to  the  Elmvale  Lance  of  September  27,  1906.  And  the  same  paper  in  its  issue  of 
December  13,  1906,  contained  a  sketch  of  the  township's  history. 

"Elmvale  was  made  a  Police  Village... in  June,  1S94."  (Pages  2H-219.) 

Adjoining  Tiny  on  the  east  is  Tay  township.  Hunter  states:  "The  first 
settlers  in  the  south  part  of s  of  Tay  came  from  Durham  County  in  the  late  six- 
ties and  early  seventies....  Tay  contained  comparatively  few  settlers  until 
the  building  of  the  Midland  Railway."  An  early  settler,  Walter  Lawson,  gave 
his  name  to  Lawson  post  office,  of  which  he  was  the  first  postmaster. 

Drury  sums  up  the  advances  of  the  county  for  a  half  century  after  1854: 

"On  the  farms,  machinery  was  coming  in  -  the  mower,  the  reaper,  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  the  disk  harrow  and  cultivator.  Heavy  steers  were  fed  for  the 
English  market.  In  the  eighties  and  nineties  there  were  a  score  or  more  of 
cheese-factories  in  the  County....  In  the  nineties  the  heavy  fat  hog  gave  place 
to  the  bacon  hog....  But  in  spite  of  improved  methods,  farm  population  begon 
to  shrink.  It  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  census  of  1381,  and  has  declin- 
ed ever  since. 

"Local  industries,  too,  underwent  a  change.  In  the  first  part  of  the  per- 
iod, 1354.-1890,  these  increased  in  numbers  and  activity.  Steam,  and  cheap  fuel 
furnished  by  the  slabs  from  the  saw -mills,  increased  the  number  of  grist-mills. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  period  the  supplanting  of  locally-grown  spring  wheat 
by  the  better  Western  wheat  decreased  them.  By  the  mid-nineties,  the  wheel- 
wright shops  at  the  country  corners  began  to  close  up.  The  country  cobbler  was 
already  gone,  and  the  weaver.  In  the  towns  the  local  foundry,  the  furniture 
maker,  the  shoemaker  were  going.  For  better  or  worse,  centralization  of  indus- 
tries was  taking  place,  and  the  big  cities,  of  which  Siracoe  had  none,  were  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  centres. 

"This  whole  period  was  one  of  great  religious,  moral,  and  educational  ac- 
tivity. Most  of  the  churches  now  in  use  in  town  and  country  were  built  in  this 
period....  Sunday  was  strictly  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  and  family 
sociability.  On  Sunday  there  was  no  smoke,  no  noise,  no  frantic  rushing  about. 
I  remember  how  scandalized  the  whole  community  was  when  a  freight  train  was  run 
up  the  line  one  Sunday  in  the  late  nineties.  Education  too  was  taken  serious- 
ly. There  was  no  compulsory  school  attendance,  no  school  buses,  but  education 
was  available  to  those  who  wanted  it.  There  were  three  excellent  Collegiate 
Institutes  at  Barrie,  Orillia,  and  Collingwood,  and  good  High  Schools  at  other 
points....  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  -  and  good  manners  -  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

"The  people,  too,  were  grappling  with  the  liquor  problem.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  were  hard  drinkers,  and  there  were  taverns  everywhere,  to»-n  and 
country  alike.  But  drinking  was  a  man's  vice.  Few  women  drank.  By  the  mid- 
seventies  the  Temperance  Movement  was  a  power  in  the  County.  There  were  numer- 
ous Temperance  Societies,  their  members  pledged  to  total  abstinence....  By  the 
end  of  the  period  there  were  very  few  drinking  places  in  the  County.  The  gen- 
erations that  grew  up  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  were  mostly  teetotalers,  and 
few  of  them  smoked. 

"The  fourth  and  last  period  of  the  County's  history  opens  about  1905  with 
the  coming  of  the  automobile." 

(This  compilation  of  Simcoe  County  history  is  taken  from  several  sources: 
A.F.  Hunter's  history  of  the  county;  Wm.  L.  Smith's  The  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario, 
192?;  E.C.  Drury's  Centennial  Address,  1950,  in  Essa's  Century  of  Progress.) 
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TRACES,  PATTERSONS,  AND  METHODISM  NEAR  ELMVALE. 


',n  account  of  Methouism  on  the  Llravale  Circuit,  bimcoe  County,  Ontario. 


"The  first  services  to  be  held  by  any  of  the  Methodist  bouies  on  wbz  t  is 
now  the  ilmvale  circuit  were  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  on  the  3th 
line  of  Ilos  in  the  summer  of  137*.  These  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ltngfora  who  was  the  minister  in  Minesing,  ana  from  the  central  point  tr&vel- 
lea  to  numerous  outlying  points  wherever  there  were  those  who  needed  his  ser- 
vices, litter,  the  Rev.  i&r.   aicF&xl&ne  conducted  worship  in  the  Orange  Hall  at 
illenwboa.  In  the  meantime  settlement  v:as  progressing  ana  the  question  of 
building  a  church  arose.  In  the  spring  of  1876  a  meeting  -as  held  to  discuss 
the  subject,  but  no  aecision  was  arrivea  at.  Some  favored  a  union  church  end 
others  wished  their  own  denominations  to  be  the  pioneers.  The  Rev.  ftr.  Snov- 
aun  had  been  placed  in  charge  oi  the  new  circuit  ana  the  T.'esleyan  fcythooists, 
togetn^r  with  those  from  the  other  Methodist  bodies,  decided  to  go  on  with  the 
work  themselves.  During  the  -inter  of  1876-77  they  got  out  the  material  to 
build  a  church  at  ^ll^nv.ooo  whore  thi  present  one  stands  (1^19). 

"The  logs  -..re  donated  by  owners  of  the  oush  between  the  8th  ana  9th  con- 
cessions anu  all  tne  neighbors  of  all  religious  persuasions  assisted  in  the 
rork.  The  lumber  was  cut  in  the  iiiills  belonging  to  ^r.   hangman  anc  Mr.  Cotton 
ana  it.  was  then  hauled  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  usee.  Money  vas  not_ 
plentiful  but  the  work  was  given  freely  so  that  large  sums  rere  not  required. 

"The  contrc-ct  for  the  builuing  of  this  frame  church  ^-as  given  to  -ir.  James 
Patterson,  the  aeount  paia  for  the  complete  builaing  except  the  painting  being 
^^50.  The  painting  was  aone  by  Mr.  John  Lillicoe  on  contract.  The  building 
was  opened  for  worship  in  September,  1377,  1th  Rev.  Mr.  bnowden  as  the  minis- 
ter in  charge,  he  -as  assisted  by  a  young  man, "Mr.  Oeorge  Reynolds,  and  the 
following  men:  wessrs.  Mayes,  Garratt,  James  Tr<_ce,  John  Trace,  and  iaacflish. 
^essrs.  Fuzee,  Ailbank,  and  Jones  assisted  as  exnorters.  These  men  carried  on 
the  ;:ork  at  hiilsdale,  Hobart,  Ve.sey,  T.'averley,  Ebenezer,  midland,  Penetang, 
Clute's  ("yevale),  i-.llcnwood,  and  Pic-la's.  Services  ?-ere  held  at  all  the 
points  every  Sunday  except  t-t  Y.averley  and  Hobart  which  hau  services  on  alter- 
nate bunuays.  The  record  of  1873  shows  that,  John  Trace  was  scheduled  to  con- 
ouct  services  at  Clute's  on  May  10th,  and  again  on  lAuy   19tn,  at  \7fcverley  on 
!eb.  17th,  at  Allenwood  on  Jan.  <c0th,  Mar.  31st,  ana  June  16th.  his  brother, 
Juries  Trace  was  scheduled  for  Clute's  on  Jan.  27th,  at  '"av-erlcy  on  nay  26th, 
at  Field's  on  Mar.  10th,  and  June  <:na,  at  .nllenTood  on  Feb.  17th,  ^pril  7th, 
/.pril  <i3th.  Between  1377  una  1334.,  as  the  section  became  more  settled,  changes 
rere  made  in  this  arrangement  .Midland  was  formed  into  a  circuit.  Hobart,  *"av- 
erley,  Vasey  and  Hillsdale  constituted  another  circuit.  Victoria  Harbour  cir- 
cuit was  formed  ana  £benezer  and  Clute's  were  added  to  it.  Penetang  and  Ran- 
dolph were  also  formed  into  a  circuit.  In  the  fire  of  1S31  the  parsonage  at 
Hillsdale  ana  the  Church  at  field's  were  burnea  and  the  latter  was  not  rebuilt. 

"In  its  place  two  new  churches  were  built,  one  at  Burton's  (Flos),  and 
the  other  at  rergusonvale.  In  iebruary,  1382,  services  rere  begun  <-t  almvale. 

"On  Oct.  13,  1683,  the  church  at  dlmvale  was  opened  ana  in  1834.  the  r.lm- 
valc  circuit  was  separated  from  Hillsdale,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Cannon  being  the  first 
minister  in  charge  of  the  ner  circuit.  The  preaching  points  ••ere  Elmvale,  J-l- 
lenwood,  rlos,  ano  Fergusonv;.le.  The  preacher  held  services  at  three  points 
each  Sunday,  ana  the  other  was  supplied  by  loco.1  help. 

"ht   the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  >J.lenwooo  church  there  were  ten  members, 
viz.,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  J.  Locke,  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Harmon,  Mr.  Joseph  Fright,  Mr.  John 
Trace,  Sr.,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  James  Trace,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Trace.  Besides 
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these  there  f'.ro  a  number  of  adherents  of  lidethodist  descent  -ho  vrare  willing 
to  coma  into  the  church. 

"*.b   boon  as  the  church  wes  openea  a  tunuay  cchool  ;.ts  form^a  with  Mr. John 
Tn-Ce  as  superintendent.  The  average  attenuanc-j  n.s  cbout  forty-five  of  '  hom 
over  thrc^-^uarters  '"•ere  chiicr-_n.  Most  of  thibe  cam.;  from  M_thoaist  hoacs 
ls  th;j  majority  of  the  settlers  v;ore  M..thoaists,  but  some  f-.-w  others  Bent 
th.-ir  chiiar^n  us  /ell.  Class  meetings  Were  conducted  -'ith  Mr.  James  TreCe 
cna  Mr.  Duncan  McLean  as  lci.dv.rs.  On  ieb.  li,  1373,  special  services  were  be- 
gun by  sir.  vonovu^n  t-na  Mr.  Reynolds  ana  these  lasted  about  a  month.  The  re- 
sult of  these  services  was  to  bring  in  a  number  of  heeds  of  families  who  have 
b=cn  the  leaders  of  the  church  since  that  time.   These  incluaiu  jrfr.  end  Jurs. 
Jos-ph  Langm;.-n,  Mr.  liiq  Mrs.  7".  H.  aangaan,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  trillion  Langman,  Mr. 
c.na  Mrs.  Richtrd  Langman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krguo,  air,  eno.  Mrs.  John  Coe, 
Mr.  tna  Mrs.  Richardson  Patterson,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Charles  Northgraves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Dickenson,  anu  Mrs.  bhires. 

"On  teb.  19j  133<!,  the  work  was  begun  in  Slmvale  ana  until  a  church  was 
built  the  services  were  held  in  a  hall  above  Manning's  wagon  shop,  later  moved 
to  Patterson  street,  where  it  was  usea  as  a  garage.  >.  month  after  services 
began  there  was  a  membership  of  seventeen,  and  rhen  the  church  opc-nea  there 
..ere  twenty-six  members.  From  time  to  time  there  ".'ere  special  services  helo. 
which  brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  new  members.  The  minister  resided 
in  Llmvale  at  the  parsonage  on  Patterson  btreet  and  from  there  rent  out  regul- 
arly to  the  other  points.  In  1385  there  was  a  notable  series  of  meetings  held 
at  i-.llenwooa  when  more  of  the  younger  people  were  brought  into  membership. 

"The  later  work  of  the  church  is  possibly  less  romantic  but  none  the  less 
important.   In  1906  the  Flos  appointment  was  turned  over  to  Minesing,  and  the 
Fergusonvale  church  we.s  closed.  In  the  same  year  the  church  at  allenvood  "-as 
built.   In  the  following  year  the  Slmvale  church  was  eroctea. 

"The  following  were  the  early  pastors  in  charge  of  the  circuit:  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  1373-79 j  Mr.  Cook,  1381-84;  Mr.  J.  V'ebster,  1879-31,  Mr.  J.'".  Cannon, 
1834-37;  Mr.  T.  Leonara,  1837-38,  Mr.  V.'.R.  Roach,  1833-91;  Kr.  P.  Jones,  1891- 
94;  Mr.  P.  Campbell,  1894-96;  Mr.  F.L.  3ro-.ii,  1896-99." 

(References  to  the  work  in  theSe  churches  is  iouna  in  the  Contingent  Fund 
Coll.,  quarterly,  Lauct-tional,  ano  Missionary. ) 


John  Trace,  Jr.  (1344-1920),  mentionea  above,  was  converted  Nov.  8,  1365. 
Luring  the  next  sev_-n  y=^rs  in  Laxton  to'.Tiship,  Victoria  County,  he  spent  c 
greet  ueel  of  nis  spare  time  in  stuoy,  often  working  until  midnight,  after  the 
otn.r  members  of  the  family  haa  retired.   The  following  are  the  chief  books 
nhich  he  used  at  the  time:  Mi-tthew  henry's  Commentary,  a.   3arnes  on  the  New 
Testament  ana  Isaiah,  V.  Cook's  Theology,  Cook's  explanation  of  Scripture, 
Miller's  History  of  the  Church,  Foster's  ^cyclopaecia,  btebbins'  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  Christ  ana  the  Apostles,  Fathers  ana  Martyrs,  Sto-e's  "~hct  the 
3ible  Is,  What  it  is  not,  ana  How  to  Use  it,  Cruaen's  Concordance,  Nuthc-11's 
Dictionary. 

In  137^  he  undertook  to  prctch  for  a  young  man  -ho  had  enter ea  the  minis- 
try, leaving  a  vacancy  in  his  former  preaching  places.  Then   the  time  arranged 
lor  hau  expired  he  was  put  on  the  new  plan  as  an  exhorter,  ana  six  months  leter 
he  was-.maae  a  .Local  preacher.  He  preachea  has  trial  sermon  on  the  '"'illiams- 
burg  circuit  before  the  president  of  the  conference,  the  Rev.  D.  Cantlon,  us- 
ing the  text:  "If  any  man  will  be  my  aisciple  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross,  anu  follow  me."  After  his  removal  to  Laxton  he  preached  continuous- 
ly on  a  circuit  consisting  of  tieaa  Lake,  Beech  Lake,  Norlan,  Long  Point,  Beth- 
el, and  Oak  Hill,  all  in  north  central  Victoria  County.  V:hen  he  removed  lat=r 
to  Ilos,  he  continued  his  great  interest  ana  activity  in  the  church  there. 

-  o  -  o  -  o  - 
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TRACE  PEDIGREE 


See  explanation  at  end  of  pedigree . 

T  John  Trace,  1305-1895,  immigrant 
TA  James  Trace,  1831-1905, 
TAA  Malinda  Jane  Trace  (Spring) 
TAAA  Leslie  Howard  Spring,  i£86- 
TAAAA  Victor  Clinton  Spring,  1911- 
TAAAB  Homer  Elwood  Spring,  1913- 
TAAB  John  Milton  Spring,  1838- 
TAABA  Kenneth  Everett  Spring,  1914- 
TAABAA  Robert  Morgan  Spring,  1948- 
TAABAB  Rosemary  Irene  Spring,  1949- 
TAABB  Rae  Nelson  Spring,  1916- 
TAABBA  William  John  Spring,  1942- 
TAABB3  Mary  Frances  Spring,  1946- 
TAAC  William  Oswald  Spring,  1890- 
TAACA  Gordon  Harold  Spring,  1914- 
TAACB  Lloyd  Cameron  Spring,  1918- 
TAACBA  Katharine  Ann  Spring,  1943- 
TAACBB  Heather  Gayle  Spring,  1948- 
TAACC  Betty  Irene  Spring,  1923- 
TAAD  Joseph  Harold  Spring,  1893- 
TAAE  Luella  Spring,  1895-  (Crovre) 
TAAEA  Doris  Pauline  Crowe  (Davies) 
TAAEAA  Darryl  E.C.  Davies,  1945- 
TAAEAB  Mark  D.  Davies,  1943- 
TAAEB  Lawrence  Morley  Crowe,  1922- 
TAAEBA  David  L.  Crowe,  1947- 
TAAEBB  Peter  E.  Crowe,  1948- 
TAAEC  Shirley  Norine  Crowe,  1929- 
TAAF  Annie  Lorna  Spring  (Lawson) 
TAAFA  Morris  Eugene  Lawson,  1926- 
TAAFAA.'  Ronald  Morris  Lawson,  1949- 
TAAFB  Marie  Frances  Lawson  (Beacock) 
TAAFBA  Frederick  Keith  Beacock, '49  ■' 
TAAFC  Colin  Duncan  Lawson,  1928- 
TAAFD  Wanda  Jacqueline  Lawson,  1932- 
TAAFE  Joseph  Allen  Lawson,  1934- 
TAAFF  Larry  Clair  Lawson,  1939- 
TAA.G  Clifford  Alvin  Spring,  1906- 
TAAGA  Joseph  Ian  Spring,  1930- 
TAAGB  Doreen  Frances  Spring,  1941- 
TAB  John  James  Trace,  1367-1948 
TABA  Re na  Fern  Trace  (Farmer),  1894- 
TABAA  Helen  Elizabeth  Farmer  (Kelly) 
TABAB  Robert  Shelton  Farmer,  1924- 
TABAC  John  Molison  Farmer,  1925- 
TABB  Son  Trace,  1S9j5_-1S96. 
TABC  Fred  L.  Trace,  1397- 
TABD  Son  Trace,  1897-1897,  a  twin. 
TABE  Mary  Alice  Trace  (Treleaven) 


TA3EC 

TA3F 
TABFA 
TABFB 
TABG 


TABEA  William  John  Treleaven,  1924- 
TABSAA  Treleaven,  1950- 

TABEB  Douglas  Clare  Treleaven,  1923- 

Fred  Trace  Treleaven,  192S-,  twin 
Ruby  Elizabeth  Trace  (Bees),  1901- 
Mary  Elizabeth  Rees,  1933- 
Norma  Helen  Rees,  1933- 
Son  Trace,  1903-1903. 
TAC  Mary  Alice  Trace,  1370-1379. 
TAD  William  Alfred  Trace,  1873- 
TADA  Laura  May  Trace,  1900- 
TAD3  Earl  James  Trace,  1903- 
TADBA  Veda  Noreen  Trace,  1928-  (Draper) 
TADBB  Roberta  Jean  Trace,  1939- 
John  Cameron  Trace,  1905- 
William  Trace,  1931- 
Arthur  Trace,  1933- 
Carl  Trace,  1935- 
Roger  Trace,  1938- 
James  Douglas  Trace,  1940- 
Winnifred  Elanche  Trace  (Dickinson) 
Wayne  Dickinson,  193_- 
Milton  Amos  Trace,  1911- 
Elizabeth  Trace,  194_- 
Belva  Irene  Trace  (Young) ,  1913- 
Dorothy  Trace  (Guest),  1832-1910. 
Mary  Trace  (Farsons) ,  1?34--* 
Georgs  M.  Parsons  ,  18;  ;-*- 
Anne  Trace  (Parsons) ,  1836--"1- 

Marwood  George  Parsons,  13 -* 

TDAA  Florence  Parsons,  18 - 

TE  Betsy  Trace  (Haines),  1339-19 .* 

TF  Ruth  Trace,  1341-* 
TG  John  Trace,  Jr.,  1344.-1920 
TGA  James  John  David  Trace,  1373- 
TGAA  Iva  Gladys  Trace  (Collins),  1399- 
TGAAA  Edith  Marie  Collins  (Nielsen) 
Dianne  Nielsen,  1945- 
Gordon  Nielsen,  1947- 
Dorothy  Lucille  Collins  (Kostyniuk) 
Allan  James  Collins,  1926- 
Gladys  Corinne  Collins,  1932- 
Guy  Everett  Trace,  1900- 
Bermuda  Anne  Trace  (Dawson),  1923- 
Luella  Eileen  Trace,  1931- 
Lorne  Meredith  Trace,  1902- 
Francis  John  Trace,  1928- 
Lucille  Mae  Trace  (Void) ,  1929- 
Heather  Ann  Void,  194 3- 
Lary  Void,  1950- 
Harvey  LeRoy  Trace,  1931- 


TADC 

TADCA 

TADCB 

TADCC 

TADCD 

TADCE 

TADD 

TADDA 

TADE 

TADEA 

TADF 

TB 

TC 

TCA 

TD 

TDA 


TGAAAA 

TGAAA3 

TGAAB 

TGAAC 

TGAAD 

TGAB 

TGABA 

TGABB 

TGAC 

TGACA 

TGACB 

TGACBA 

TGACBB 

TGACC 
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TGACD  Donald  Allen  Trace,  1936- 
TGACE  Audrey  Marie  Trace,  1937- 
TGAD  Elmer  Charles  Trace,  1904* 
TGADA  Jeraldine  Marie  Trace,  1938- 
TGADB  Barbara  Jean  Trace,  1940- 
TGADC  Falter  Louis  Trace,  1944- 
TGAE  Hu?h  John  Trace,  1907- 
TGAEA  Arthur  Elmer  Trace,  1934- 
TGAEB  Frederick  James  Trace,  1936- 
TGAEC  Neil  Trace,  1947- 
TGAF  Earle  Francis  Trace,  1912- 
TGAFA  Keith  Thomas  Trace,  1943-® 
TGB  Amos  Luke  Trace,  1874- 
TGC  Mary  Frances  Trace  (Patterson) 
TGCA  Lillian  Beatrice  Patterson,' COe. 
TGCAA  Joyce  Marie  Patterson  (Szoka) 
TGCAAA  Baby  Szoka,  1944-1944. 
TGCAAB  Gene  Steven  Szoka,  1945- 
TGCAAC  Mary  Elizabeth  Szoka,  1947- 
TGCAAD  Steven  Lynn  Szoka,  1949- 
TGCAB  Larry  Raynor  Patterson,  '33-® 
TGCB  Florence  M.  P.  (Parker),  1903- 
Mary  Frances  Parker,  1930- 
Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  1932- 
Florence  Patricia  Parker,  1934- 
Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1938- 
Donald  Dean  Parker,  Jr.,  1941- 
Maurice  William  Patterson,  1911- 


TGCBA 

TGCBB 

TGCBC 

TGCBD 

TGCBE 

TGCC 

TGCCA 

TGCCB 

TGCCC 


Maurice  Wm.  Patterson,  Jr.,'35- 


Baby  Patterson,  1939-1939,  son 
Barbara  Joan  Patterson,  1941- 
TGD  Levi  Mark  Trace,  1883-1918. 
TGDA  Leland  Ernest  Trace,  1908- 
TGDB  Harold  Arnold  Trace,  1910- 

TGDBA  John  Henry  Mark  Trace ,  19 - 

TGDC  Lenore •.  Evelyn  Trace,  1913- 
TGDDi-  ArttiW;  Roy  Trace,  1918- 
TGDDA-.  Claudia  .  Trace,  194_- 
TGDDB.-  Wendy,"  Trace,  194_- 
TGE  Cephas  Mathew  Trace,  1890- 
TGEA  Helen  Margaret  Trace  (Mills) 
TK  Sister  Trace,  1846_-1850. 


Explanations:  An  underlined  figure  in 
a  date  indicates  the  exact  date  is 
not  known.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates 
full  information  is  lacking.  The 
sign  (@)  indicates  an  adopted  child. 
Married  daughters'  names  are  enclosed 
in  parentheses.  The  date  following  a 
name  is  the  date  of  birth.  A  second 
date  is  the  date  of  death.  Fuller  in- 
formation on  each  person  is  found  lat- 
er under  his  index  letters. 


T,  John  Trace,  Sr.,  had  8  children, 
through  whom  he  had  11  grandchildren, 
35  great  grandchildren,  64  great  great 
grandchildren,  and  21  great  great  great 
grandchildren,  making  a  total  of  139 
descendants  down  to  1950. 

TA,  James  Trace,  had  4  children, 
through  whom  he  had  20  grandchildren, 
35  great  grandchildren,  and  13  great 
great  grandchildren,  making  a  total  of 
72  descendants  down  to  1950. 

TG,  John  Trace,  Jr.,  had  5  child- 
ren, through  whom  he  had  14  grandchild- 
ren, 29  great  grandchildren,  and  8  great 
great  grandchildren,  making  a  total  of 
56  descendants  down  to  1950. 

Most  of  the  Trace  descendants  live 
in  Canada.  Those  living  in  the  United 
States  include  TGAD,  TGB,  TGC,  TGDA, 
and  TGDC,  and  the  descendants  of  TGAD 
and  TGC.  TGDD  and  his  family  live  in 
England . 

In  the  pedigree  above,  first  cous- 
ins have  the  same  grandparents;  second 
cousins,  the  same  great  grandparents; 
third  cousins,  the  same  great  great 
grandparents;  fourth  cousins,  the  same 
great  great  great  grandparents. 

Of  the  descendants  of  John  Trace, 
Sr.,  T,  the  first  grandchild  born  was 
Belinda  Trace "(Spring)  in  1865;  the 
last  was  Cephas  M.  Trace,  TGE,  in  1890. 
The  first  great  grandchild  born  was 
Leslie  Howard-  Spring,  TAAA,  in  1886; 
the  last  was  Helen  M.  Trace,  TGEA,  in 
1918.  The  first  great  great  grandchild 
born  was  Victor  Clinton  Spring,  TAAA/., 
in  1911;  the  last  has  several  claimants. 
The  first  great  great  great  grandchild 
born  was  William  John  Spring,  TAABBA, 
in  1942;  the  last  born  has  several 
claimants.  The  first  great  great  great 
great  grandchild  will  probably  be  born 
about  1865. 

In  1950  there  are  descendants  of 
four  generations  living  at  the  same 
time . 
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THE  TRACES  OF  CORNWALL  COUNTY,  ENGLAND 

Trace  as  a  surname  is  a  modern  spelling  cf  Treise,  Trease, 
Treys,  Tresse,  Trese,  Tres,  Treas,  Tress,  Tresise,  Trezise,  Trsys, 
Trayes,  Treays,  Trees,  Treys,  Treeac,  and  Treggs.   Seldom  is  the 
Trace  spelling  found  in  old  records  prior  to  the  year  1900;  usual- 
ly Treise  is  the  most  common  form  found. 

John  Trace,  Jr.,  was  born  June  4,  1844  at  Quitecomb,  Parish 
of  Advent,  Lesnewith  Hundred,  Cornwall  County,  in  Southwestern 
England.   John  Trace,  Sr.,  was  born  January  14,  1805,  but  it  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  he  was  not  born  in  the  Parish  of  Ad- 
vent, for  few  Traces  are  given  in  the  church  registers  of  that 
parish  down  to  1812.   Instead,  John,  Sr.,  may  have  been  born  in  a 
nearby  parish,  whose  registers  have  not  been  examined  by  the  euth- 
or.   In  Advent  Perish  no  Traces  were  married,  1676-18C1. 

Cornwall  is  the  southwesternmost  county  of  England.   A  cent- 
ury ago  it  contained  nine  hundreds.   In  1700  its  population  was 
105,800;  in  1750  -  135,000;  in  1BC1  -  194,500;  in  1811  -  216,667; 
in  1821  -  257,447;  and  in  1831  -  301,017.   In  1831  East  hundred 
had  112,647  acres  and  35,086  people;  Lesnewith  hundred  had  61,132 
acres  and  8,277  people;  and  West  hundred  had  81,558  acres  and 
18,254  people.   Lesnewith,  in  which  Advent  Parish  wf.s  located, 
was  rather  sparsely  inhabited.   Advent  Perish  is  in  northern  Corn- 
wall on  the  Camel  River,  two  miles  south  of  Camelford.   In  1887 
it  contained  4059  acres  and  223  people. 

Northwest  about  7  miles 
wes  Tintag6l  where  Eing  Arth- 
ur's castle  is  located.  South- 
west about  12  miles  was  Pads- 
tow,  from  which  other  Traces 
emigrated  to  Ontario.   To  the 
east  about  15  miles  was  Laun- 
ceston  which,  in  1831,  had  a 
population  of  2,231;  Camel- 
ford  had  1,359;  Padstow,  1,822. 

In  1831  Peterson  wrote: 
"Camelford  is  en  ill-built 
town,  .but  the  streets  are 
broad  end  well  paved:  it  sends 
2  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  a  market  on  Friday.   In 
this  neighbourhood  2  desperate 
battles  have  been  fought,  one 
between  the  Britons  anc  Saxons, 


and  the  other  between  Eine  Ar- 
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thur  end  his  nephew  Hodred,  in 
which  the  letter  was  killed, 
the  former  mortally  wounded. 
Neer  or  in  Advent  Perish  wes  Brown 
which  was  &   landmark  for  the  area 
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Willy,  a  hill  1,375  feet  high, 

Four  miles  south  of  Camelford,  end  perheps  adjoining  it,  we£ 
eath,  where  some  Traces  lived,  as  noted  below. 

# 
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Davis   Gilbert's    "The  Parochial   History  of  Cornwall"    in   4 
volumes   (London,    1838,    J.E.    Nichols  &   Son)    rives  many  references 
to   Traces,    with  varying   spellings   of   the   surname.      Referring  to 
Blisland   parish  or  manor,    Gilbert    states   (I,    61): 

"In   this  parish    somewhere   liveth  Trese,    Gent.      The   name 
Tres,    or  Trease,    is  Cornish  British,    and   signifies    in  that    lan- 
guage     'the   third',    and  was  a  name   taken  up    in  memory  of   the 
third    son   or  person   of   the   family    from  whence   he  was  descended, 
and   is  derived   from. . .tertius,    'the    third',    as   the  Latin  word 
tres.      Treas   is  also    'the   third'    in   the   Scots   and   Irish  tongues." 

In   St.   Minver  Parish,    John  Trese  married  Jo han  Duglas,    Feb. 
11,    1586;    also  John  Tres  married  Elizabeth  Cater,    Dec.    20,    1596. 

In  Lanteglos  parish   Silvester  Tresse  married  Elizabeth,    on 
Oct.    23,    1568.      John  MacLean   (I,    79)    states: 

"The    family  of  Treise  would    seem  to  have   been  of  respectable 
station   in   the   early  part   of  the    seventeenth    century. . . .    The 
first   of  the   name  which  we   find  mentioned    in  William  Treise   of 
Castle  Milford,    in  the  parish  of  Tremaync,    gentleman,    who   died 
May   4,    1622.      His   oldest    son   and  heir,    Leonard  Treise,    was  re- 
corder of  Launceston,    where  he    resided.      He  married... by  which 
marriage  he    is   supposed  to  have   acquired   Trcvallet    in   the  parish 
of   St.    Thomas,    where   the   family  was   seated    for  three    generations. 
...    Leonard  Treise   had  a  large    family.      His   eldest    son,    John 
Treise,    married....    Christopher  Treise,    the    son  of  John,    inherit- 
ed  the  manor  of  Earlandcw  and   other  lands   of  Blisland.      His   son, 
John  Treise,    settled  at  Lavethan,    and  died    in  1755,    leaving   sur- 
viving his  fifth   son  Christopher....    Christopher  Treise  was   sher- 
iff  of  Cornwall    in   1760,    and ...  received   the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He    represented   the   borough   of  Bodmin    in  Parliament,    1761-1768, 
and   dying,    unmarried,    in  1780   the   family  became   extinct    in  the 
male    line....      Arms.      The   usage   of  the    family  of  Treise    in   res- 
pect   to   arms  betrays   considerable  doubt    and  uncertainty .  •' 

In   regard   to    a  manor  or    seat  named  Trenant   in  Dulo,    in  the 
West    hundred,    Gilbert    states    (I,    321):    "Trenant .. .passed   from 
Mr.    Dennis  to   his    sister's    son,    Sir  Christopher  Treise,    who  was 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall   at   the   accession  of  King  George   the   Third, 
and   knighted   on   the   occasion   of  presenting  an  address.      The  prop- 
erty  thus  devolved   on  his  nephew,    Sir  John  Ho r she ad . . . . "      The 
manor  of  Tremaync    is   in  the   parish  of  that    name    in  the  East  hun- 
dred,   and   of   it   Gilbert    states:     "the  manor   of  Tremayne   belonged 
to   the    family  of  Treise,    whose   heiress  brought    it   to   that   of 
Morshead."    (IV,    60.)      He   also    states   (II,    87):    "the  manor  of  St. 
Gennis  was  for   sometime  the  property  of  Treise,    from  whom  it 
passed   by  marriage    to  Morshead."      St.    Gennis   is   in  the   Lesnewith 
hundred,    the   one    in  which  the  Parish  of  Advent    is  located.      In 
the  Lesnewith  Parish  no   Trace   was  married,    1569-1612,    except   a 
Thomas  Trease,    of   St.    Gennis,    who  married  Mary  Elson,    Apr.    1806. 
MacLean   (I,    599-600)    gives   the   following:    V.'illiam  Treise   of 
Cestle  Milford,    mentioned  above,    died    in  1622.      His    sen  Leonard 
of  that   place  was   bcrn    in  1574   and   had   e.    son  William,    who    died 
in  1615.      William  had   a   son  William,    born   in  1617,    who    had   a   son 
Leonard,    born   in  1624   and  buried   in  London    in  1642.      He   had   a 
son,    John  Treise,    who  married   twice  and  had   three    sons:    John 
Treise,    164ti-49;    Leonard,    born    in  1657;    and   Christopher,    1656- 
1699.      Christopher  had  a   son  cf   that  name,    1687-1688,    and  John 
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Treisc,    b^rn  at  lavethan,    baptized    in  1684   and  buried    in 
Blisland.      This  John  Treise  had   five   sons,    twc    named  John,   Leon- 
ard    William  (all   brrn  and   died,    1722-1731,    at  Blisland)    and   Sir 
Christopher  Knight,    born   in  1728  at  Blisland,    who   as  noted   earl- 
ier became   the   Sheriff  of  Cornwall    in  1760,    was  knighted   then, 
and  died  unmarried   in  1780  and   was  buried   at   Blisland.      There  was 
also    a  Jrhn  Treise    and   a  Christopher  Treise   living  at   Lavethan, 
1650-1690,    indicating  that  John  and   Christopher  were   family,  names. 
The    coat   of  arms  rf  this  Treise    family  appear  on  a  painted"'windi  w 
ever  the   d^cr  of  Lcvathan  Chapel   of  Blisland   Church.    (See   also 
J.L.   Vivian's  "The  Visitations   of  Cornwall...."  Exeter,    1887.) 
MacLcan   alsr    gives   a  Lucretia.  Trease,   married   in  1696;    died   1698. 

William  Treise,  rector  r.f  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  in  1660  was 
presented  by  J>hn  Treise,  gentleman,  son  of  Leonard  Treise,  rf 
St.   Thomas,    Cornwall,    who  was  probably  rnc  mentioned  above. 

The   Cornwall  Parish  Registers,    volumes  I -VI ,    list  many  mar- 
riages of  Traces,    among  them  the    f allowing:    (1)   Humfry  Treise   (v) 
and  Jane   Tresc^.tt,   N'V.    23,    1626,    in   St.    Teath  parish.    (2)    Jchan- 
nes  Cundy   and  Elizabeth  Trease,    Aug.    7,    1635,    in  St.  Kew  parish. 
(3)  Nich- las  Pre  ut ,    the  younger,    and  Elizabeth  Trease,   Mar.    26, 
1662,    in  Egl.-skerry  parish.    (4)    William  Harry   and  Ccnstance  Trcis 
rn  Krv   4,    1674,    in   Sheviocke  parish.      (5)   John  Treeas  and   Flcr- 
ance  Blake,   June   16,    1722,    in  St.    Teath  parish.      (6)   John  Treeas 
and  Florence  Rogers,    Dec.    29,    1739,    in  St.    Teath  parish.    (7)    John 
Best   and  Mary  Treys    (Treggs),    Aug.    17,    1725,    both  of  St.    Columbe 
Major,    in  Withiel  parish.      (8)    Thomas  Trayes   and  Mary  Brake,    on 
June  22,    1740,    in  L&nteglos  parish.    (9)    John  Tresise   and  Mary  Ed- 
wards,   Aug.    16,    1744,    in  St.   Just-in-penwith  parish.    (10)    John 
Tresise   and  Mary  Tresise,    Dec.    21,    1750,    in  the    same  parish.    (11) 
John  Tresise  and   Grace  Tonkin,    Apr.    20,    1766,    in  the    same  parish. 
(12)    John  Tresise   and  Elizabeth  Williams,    Jan.    9,    1774,    in  the 
same   parish.    (13)    John  Trezise    and   Sibella  Rawlings,    July  26, 
1774,    in  the  same   parish.    (14)    John  Trezise   and  Margery  Bennetts, 
Oct.    13,    1800,    in   the    same  parish.      (15)    John  Tresise    and   Susan- 
nah Warren,   Mar.    20,    1806,    in   the    same   parish.      (16)    John  Irczise 
and  Elizabeth  Hicks,    Feb.    13,    1808,    in  the    same  parish.    (l7)John 
Trezise,   Jr.,    innkeeper,    and  Ann  Edwards,    Lee.   12,    1809,    in  the 
same   parish.      (18)    John  Tresise   and  Margaretta  John,    1775,    in   St. 
Germoe   parish.      (19)    John  Treays,    sojourner,    and  Margaret  Land, 
Dec.    17,    1770,    in   St.   Tudy  parish.      (20)    Stephen  Trayes,    sojourn- 
er,   and   Sarah  Cock,    July  25,    1773,    in   St.   Tudy  parish.       (21)   John 
Blake-and  Mary  Trease,    Apr.    29,    1774,    in   St.    Teath  parish.      (22) 
Jcnncfer  Trayes     and  William  Me  rrif  ield,    of  Newland,    Apr.    7,1777, 
in  St.    Teath  parish.      (23)   Jenefer  Trayes  and  William  Cowling, 
Aug.    8,    1802,    in   St.    Teath  parish.      (24)    John  Trayes  and   Ann 
Brakes,    May  25,    1790,    in   St.    Teath  parish.      (25)    William  Trayes 
and  Elizabeth  Bate,    May  29,    1799,    in  St.    Teath  parish. 

It    is    interesting  that   not   one   of  the  above    is   spelled  Trace. 

A   Samuel   Traise  of  Exeter,   Devonshire,    died    in   1776. 

The  marriage  record   of  John  Trace,    Sr.,    and  Ellen  Matthews 
about   the  1830s  was  not    found,    since    the   printed    record   goes   as 
far  as  1812   only.      Since  John  Trace,    Sr.'s  parents   names  are   not 
known,    it    is  now   impossible   to  learn   their  marriage  date  or  names. 
Perhaps  the   numerous  John  Traces   (9-17)    might   give    a   clue. 
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TRACE  FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  Traces,  springs,  Pattersons,  Parkers,  end  others  are  des- 
cendants of  John  Trace  (1805-1995)  and  his  wife,   Jane  Matthews 
(1808-1831),  who  migrated  in  1862  from  their  birthplace  in  Corn- 
well,  England,  to  Ontario,  Canede. 

In  indexing  the  members  of  the  Trace  family,  capital  letters 
have  been  used  cs  follows:   T,  for  th.6  earliest  known  ancestor, 
John  Trrce,  Sr.  (1806-1895);  TA,  for  the  first  child;  TB,  for  the 
second  child;  TC,  for  the  third,  etc.   IGOB,  for  example,  is  the 
second  child  of  TGC,  who  wee  the  third  child  of  TG,  who  was  the 
sixth  child  of  T.   TGCB  is  the  author* e  wifo. 

T  John  Trace  was  born  on  Jrn.  14,  1805  in  Cornwall,  England,  or 
possibly  the  neighboring  county  of  Devonshire,  both  in  south- 
wcetcrn  England.   He  received  (    fair  cduortion  for  hie  day  and 
could  read  and  write,  but  he  probably  did  not  attend  school  for 
more  than  a  year  at  any  rate.  His  father's  name  is  not  known. 
John  had  one  or  more  sisters  and  perhaps  brothers.   Hone  of  these 
however  came  to  the  Hew  World,  so  far  as  is  known.   In  his  early 
manhood  he  worked  for  a  time  in  the  deepest  and  richest  tin  mine 
in  England,  In  his  native  Cornwall,  where  from  Roman  times  tin  had 
been  mined.   Later  he  became  a  shepherd  and  he  followed  that  type 
of  work  most  of  the  year.  However,  at  harvest  times  he  worked  for 
several  months  at  harvesting.   He  never  spoke  of  mining  as  his 
occupation,  but  often  in  later  years  spoke  of  shepherding,  and  he 
was  always  interested  in  sheep.   To  the  end  of  his  life  he  liked 
to  shear  sheep,  perhaps  50  or  so,  so  he  could  have  some  money  to 
put  in  the  church  collection. 

John  became  engaged  to  Jane  Matthews,  three  years  his  senior, 
seven  years  before  they  were  married.   In  the  meantime  they  v/ere 
both  trying  to  seve  up  enough  to  get  married.   Jane  worked,  per- 
haps as  a  servant,  as  was  the  local  custom  of  those  in  her  station 
in  life,   \7hen  they  were  merried,  probably  in  the  1820s,  it  may 
have  been  by  a  Bible  Christian  minister,  for  both  belonged  to  that 
offshoot  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  was  strong  in 
Cornwall.   Bible  Christians  were  active  in  Advent  parish  as  early 
as  1819  and  several  meeting  houses  were  built  there.   In  1873  two 
such  houses  were  to  be  found  in  Advent  and  Lantcglos  parishes.  The 
ministers  preached  "no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  the 
Rev.  John  V/celey's  notes  and  sermons."   Jane  could  read  and  write 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  she  received  more  education  than  John  did. 

The  exact  order  of  their  eight  children  is  not  known,  except 
for  James  in  1331  end  John,  Jr., "in  1344.   An  infant  who  died  was 
younger  than  John,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  was  one  of  the  older  sisters. 
The  order  may  have  been  somewhat  like  this:  James,  Dorothy,  Mary, 
Anne,  Betsy,  Ruth,  John,  and  the  infant  daughter.   Since  James 
was  born  at  Moorgate,  Advent  parish  in  1931,  end  John  was  born  at 
iiuitecomb,  Advent  parish  in  1844,  it  is  probable  that  ell  the 
children  were  born  in  Advent  parish  at  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  places.   The  parish  had  250  to  300  persons  living  in  it. 

John  and  Jane   owned  no  land,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  the 
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herd  living  conditions  in  Bngltnd  that  they  decided  to  emigrate. 
It  got  to  a  point  whore  they  would  hrlf  to  sell  half  the  pig  they 
raised  to  get  er.lt  enough  to  salt  down  the  remaining  hrlf. 

In  1862  John,   Jono,  and  John,  Jr.,  eeid  goodby  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  their  relatives  and  friends,  many  of 
-.Thorn  they  never  again  sew,  and'  sailed  for  Canada.   James  hod  come 
over  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  1356  and,  no  doubt,  his  letters  hod 
been  on  influence  in  encouraging  his  parents  to  emigrate.   In  ad- 
dition, many  people  were  emigrating  to  Conc.dc  from  Cornwall  rt 
this  time.  'After  a  passage  of  exaotly  six  weeks,  the  three  landed 
at  Quebec,  probably  from  a  seiling  vessel.   The  city,  with  its 
foreign  atmosphere  and  its  French-speaking  people,  must  have  seem- 
ed strange  indeed  to  the  new  arrivals.   They  traveled,  probobly  by 
river  steamer  and  reilroad  to  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  where  doubtless 
Jcmcs  met  them  upon  arrival  there,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

They  probably  lived  there  for  r  time,  the  two  Johns  finding 
what  work  they  could.   After  r  short  time  they  went  to  Icxton 
township,  some  40  miles  northwest,  in  the  same  Victoria  county. 
Apparently  this  was  in  the  autumn  of  1863.   John,  Jr.,  bought  land 
end  apparently  his  parents  lived  with  him.  John,-  &r.,  did  not  own 
land  in  Canada  but  worked  as  a  laborer  on  his  sons'  forms  end  in 
the  community.   Part  cf  the  time  he  mry  have  lived  rt  his  son 
James1,  ?;ho  also  -iwncd  lrnd  in  Laxton  township.  The  frrms  all  hrd 
t'-  be  cleared  of  trees  rnd  underbrush. 

John  was  about  5 '8"  tall,  the  average  height  of  a  man.  He  was 
heavy  set  and  regular  in  weight  changes.  He  was  stocky  and  stout 
in  his  later  years  and  had  a  strong  constitution,  well  adopted  to 
the  work  of  a  pioneer  settler.  He  had  o  wonderful  chest.  Though 
he  wos  quite  ambitious,  Jane  wrs  the  boss  of  the  home. 

In  the  Laxton  rrcr  were  mrny  other  families  from  Cornwall,  so 
the  Trr.ccs  no  doubt  felt  at  home.  Perhaps  their  settling  there 
mry  hrvc  induced  Jrmes  to  take  a  farm  there,  rnd  James1  settling 
there  induced  his  parents  and  John  to  go  there.   The  only  church 
in  the  eror  at  first  wrs  the  Bible  Christian  church,  which  had  no 
doubt  been  crrricd  over  to  Ontrrio  with  the  Cornish  settlers.  At 
r  lrtcr  time  this  church  wrs  made  r  port  of  the  Jcsleyrn  Church. 
John,  br.,  regretted  it  very  much  when  the  7c s ley an  Church  lr.ter 
become  part  cf  the  Methodist  Church.   He  was  much  interested  in 
religion,  more  so  than  Jane.  He  always  went  to  church  on  Sundays. 
Jrnc  went,  too,  but  never  joined  the  local  church. 

John,  St.,  hrd  r  house  by  r  spring  in  Irxton  township,  fnd 
John,  "Jr.,  rftcr  his  mrrriage  in  1972,  hrd  one  nearby,  as  did  else 
Jrmes.   Thus  they  ptrtook  of  r  larger  family  life.   '/hen  the  two 
brothers  left  Irxton  township  with  their  families  in  the  spring  of 
1877,  the  pr rente  -vent  with  them  the  40  miles  westward  to  their 
new  home  in  Flos  township,  Simcoe  oounty,  Ontrrio.   This  was  to 
be  their  home  thereafter. 

John  rnd  Jane  enjoyed  good  health.   However,  Jane  hrd  r  run- 
ning sore  for  mrny  yerrs  on  her  left  leg,  it  is  believed,  between 
her  knee  and  ankle.   She  used  to  get,  or  hrvc  someone  get,  r  large 
leaf  rnd  lry  it  on  her  sore,  and  she  spoke  of  how  cooling  it  was. 
This  mry  have  been  a  mullein  weed  lerf.  Besides  taking  care  r>± 
her  eight  children,  Jane  worked  rut  in  the  neighborhood  -.Then  em- 
ployment wrf  to  be  hrd,  for  it  took  all  their  wages  in  Cornwall 
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to  buy  flour  to  feed  the  family.    Two  of  their  children  who  pre- 
oeded  then  to  Canada  may  have  sent  then  money  and  thus  helped  them 
to  emigrate.   John  and  Jane  led  a  hard  life  of  toil.   John  liked 
to  work  end  it  was  hard  for  hin  to  stop  in  his  old  e?e .   He  cried 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  care  for  the  pies  any  longer,  a  task 
which  had  been  his  for  a  long  tine. 

Jane  woe  active  until  several  days  before  hor  dcr.th  of  old 
age  in  September  1981.  at  the  age  of  79.   At  that  time  they  were 
living  in  a  frame,  plastered  house  in  Flos  township,  rnd  a  brush 
fire  was  raging  about  it  as  she  ley  in  her  coffin.   However,  it 
stopped  before  reaching  the  house.   She  was  turied  in  the  Allen- 
wood  cemetery,  as  was  John,  and  their  sons  and  their  wives. 

John  dreaded  death  but  it  came  to  hin  on  Kay  30,  1895.  He  had 
gone  blind  several  months  earlier.   To  the  end  he  had  ell  his  men- 
tal faculties,  though  he  was  norc  then  90.   He  'slept  cwey '  for 
he  was  living  at  11  A.M.,  when  someone  went  into  his  room,  but  had 
died  by  12,  noon,  when  he  wes  next  visited.  He  hed  been  sick  for 
a  time  before  his  death.   About  three  months  before  his  death  he 
had  a  stroke  and  was  in  bed  most  of  the  time  afterward.   Eccausc 
of  failing  eight  he  could  not  read  during  hie  lest  few  years. 

In  his  boyhood  in  Cornwall  he  had  heard  the  stories  commonly 
told  by  the  Cornish  people.   These  remained  with  him  and  ceme  to 
the  fore  in  his  old  age.   In  October  1994  he  went  to  his  son  James' 
home  and  seid  that  robbers,  evil  spirits,  witches,  end  pixies  hed 
be6n  in  the  house.   Every  evening  he  would  remerk  ebout  it.   He 
was  then  nearly  blind  and  as  night  came  on  he  would  speak  of  th6 
evil  spirits. 

Jane  was  tall  for  a  woman,  being  about  the  height  of  John, 
5'8",  and  weighed  150  or  so  pounds.   She  was  tell  and  slender.  As 
her  grandson  James  thought  of  her  she  was  much  like  his  sister 
Mary  Frances  Trace  Patterson  in  build.   She  end  John  usually  stay- 
ed with  their  son  John,  even  when  he  was  away  from  home  visiting 
Flos  for  about  c.  year  before  they  all  moved  there.   Besides  John 
and  Jcmes,  Ruth  and  Dorothy  emigrated  to  Ccnrdc. .   Three  daughters 
nrrried  and  remained  in  England,  two  mr.rrying  Persons.   In  Advent 
prrish,  in  addition  to  living  r.t  Hoorgrte,  the  Traces  had  lived 
at  Trethyn  Cottrgc  and  Eden  Vnle .   Their  eight  children  follow. 

In  regard  to  Jane's  encestry,  little  is  knew,  since  her  per- 
ents'  names  ere  not  known.  However,  the  neme  Mat hew,  Mathewe,  or 
Matthews  was  quite  common.   The  Cornwall  Perish  Registers,  in  six 
volumes,  contein  meny  bcering  the  surname  Methewe  end  Persons. 
Maclean  (I,  564-573)  hes  nine  peges  devoted  to  "Methew  of  Trcsun- 
gcr  end  Pennytinny"  in  Cornwell,  end  states:  "T/Y  find  this  family 
in  St.  Ect?  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII....  We  have  been  un- 
able...to  procure  eny  reliable  evidence  of  the  eerlier  descent 
of  the  femily.   According  to  tradition,  which  s  memorandum  in  an 
old  femily  Bible  written  about  150  years  ego  (c  1720)  shews  to 
be  of  long  standing,  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
Grlamorgenehire  femily  of  the  same  name... end  their  arms,  which 
ere  similar  to  those  allowed... to  the  family  of  Me the*  of  Dodbroke, 

county  Devon,  would  imply  their  affinity  to  that  family The 

name  was  very  common  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  ct  that  period  (Henry 
VIII,  early  1500s),  which  erectly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
trccine  any  particular  family."   The  descent  went  from  John  MYthcw 


f-  ailirra,  to  John  and  Hich.olrs,  txA  then  through  John  to  Jillirm 
Ifethew  of  Tregildren,  "who,  by  Susanna  daughter  of  John  Parsons  of 
Black  Torrine-ton,  Co.  Devon,  among  other  children,  had  three  sons, 
bhedrack,  Meseoh  end  Abedneso.  The  latter  entered  the  army... in 
1666. T1  Thereafter,  the  family  for  several  generations  entered  the 
army  end  were  governors  of  St.  Christopher  Island  in  the  .Vest  In- 
dies, and  the  nearby  Leonard  Islands. 

TA  James  Trace,  son  of  John  Trace  end  Jcnr  Mctthowe,  was  born  on 
Dec.  14,  1831,  at  Moorgate,  Advent  parish,  Cornwall,  England. 
Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  his  life,  but  in  many  respects 
it  must  have  been  much  like  that  of  his  brother  John,  about  whom 
a  full  account  is  given.  Ke  probably  did  not  get  more  than  sever- 
al years  of  education,  if  that  much.  His  home  influences  were 
good.   It  is  said  his  father  lee  especially  noted  among  his  fel- 
lows because  he  did  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  then  D  common 
custom.   In  some  ways,  James  led  his  family  and  they  followed. 

.Then  25,  James  emigrated  from  Tnglcnd  in  a  sailing  vessel. 
His  sister  Dorothy  came  -.7ith  him.  His  movements  ere  not  all  known 
but  by  1863  he  had  taken  r  farm  in  the  backwoods  of  Victoria  coun- 
ty, Ontario,  in  Laxton  township.   There  his  parents  and  brother 
John  joined  him  in  the  fall  of  1853.  His  father  often  worked  on 
his  sons'  farms  clearing  off  the  trees  and  brush.   Cephas  H.  Trace 
(TGZ)  ufoo  visited  Jcroesr-.ld  farm  in  July  1932  srith  TAD,  TGB,  end 
TAAB,  wrote  of  it:   . 

"\7e  went  to  Head  Lake,  r  rather  nice  Irkc  three  or  f'ur  miles 
Lng  ma  a  mile  -.vide.  Hc--d  lake  is  also  a  villrgc  . .  .only  a  mile 
or  so  from  his  frrm.   A  Mr.  Richard  Sutherland  no™  lives  on  fath- 
er's' farm  end  owns  both  it  end  the  ferm  Uncle  James  had.   '.here 
there  is.  soil  the  land  is  very  fertile  and  grows  good  grain  end 
garden  stuff .   The  field  where  fether's  house  wss  is  limestone 
rock  with  ss  many  boulders . lying  eround  as  you  ever  saw  in  the 
space.  As  nearly  as   we  can  figure  it  out,  there  are  other  rocky 
parts  of  Ontario  7/hich  they  had  seen  and  they  hoped  for  enough 
good  spots  to  make  it  as  valuable  as  the  other  places.   In  the 
bush  there  was  soil  and  they  didn't  rcrlize  whet  kind  of  a  plrcc 
it  wes  until  after  it  was-clesrcd.  Being  fresh  from  England  they 
didn't  know  r.  great  derl  about  the  soils  there  in  Lextor. .   The 
stone  fence  G-r*  ndffthcr  Trrcc  (!)  built  around  the  house  and  gar- 
den is  still  there,  and  also  the  foundations  of  grandfather's 
house  end  father's  houtc.   'To  hrd  v   drink  from  the  well  of  spring 
water -which  they  used.   After  they  left  the  hundred  rcres  sold 
for  3lOO.   Then  wc  went  over  to  Uncle  James'  farm  which  lies  next 
to  father's.   The  old  log  strblc  and  the  brrn  which  he  built  are 
still  there,  and  some  rhubrrb  which  they  planted  is  still  thriv- 
ing.  On  the  stable  roof,  instead  of  sheeting  they  cut  do"vn  pieces 
of  logs  just  long  enough  to  reach  between  the  rafters.   The  barn 
is  made  of  sawed  lumber  from  e  mill  and  is  still  quite  s  good  one. 

"Uncle  James'  farm  was  better  than  ours  but  it  was  by  no 
means  good,  although  we  decided  that  probably  a  men  could  make  e 
living  there  just  about  as  easily  es  in  Flos  township.   Being  e 
sparsely  settled  area,  rather  remote  from  centers,  it  is  more 
backward  in  type  then  some  others,  but  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  cars  there.   They  are  still  killing  black  snakes,  and  coyotes 
ore  beginning  to  make  their  eppecrr nee . 
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"The  field  -/here  my  father's  house  stood  is  almost  solid  lime- 
stone, with  e  little  earth  and  a  whole  lot  of  toulders  scattered 
on  top.   About  1914  the  owner,  -iichard  Sutherlend,  boueht  father'* 
original  100  acres,  which  now  has  a  good  stone  house,  and  another 
100  acres  for  5900.  He  owns  that  200  acres,  Uncle  James'  old  100 
acre  farm,  and  300  acres  more,  and  pays  060  a  year  taxes  on  the 
whole  600  acres,  so  one  may  judge  that  it  is  not  worth  e  fortune. 
Lest  year  he  sold  250  turkeys  off  it  for  550.   He  also  hes  seme 
sheep  and  cattle.   There  is  still  some  good  hardwood  bush  on  it 
besides  some  second  growth  stuff.   Alt-gcthcr  you  ni*ht  find  lend 
semewhet  the  seme  up  on  the  fourth  line  :f  Tiny  township,  Simcoe 
county . 

"One  man  commented  that  if  we  were  still  following-  in  our 
father's  tracks  wc  wouldn't  go  far  astray,  while  the  other  said 
that  the  church  had  never  been  the  sane  since  they  left.   That  is 
pretty  good  testimony  from  the  only  two  men  in  the  community  who 
remember  them." 

Because  of  the  dryness  of  the  land  and  the  rocky  condition, 
the  crops  wore  never  satisfactory.   In  the  early  1970s  James  made 
a  visit  about  40  miles  toward  to  the  weet  to  visit  friends  in  Flos 
township,  bincoc  county,  Ontario.  He  believed  it  was  a  better 
agricultural  district,  and  he  and  John,  who  made  his  first  trip  to 
Flos  in  1375,  decided  to  move  there.   James  moved  first,  followed 
by  the  other  Traces  in  the  spring  of  1977.   This  was  to  be  their 
home  for  the  future.   James'  parents  sometimes  etf.yed  with  him. 

At  Port  Hope,  some  40  miles  souther st  of  Irxton  township,  prcb- 
rbly  late  in  1964  or  early  1965,  Jcmcs  married  Alicia  Cor,  who  was 
born  in  >Vicklrw  county,  Ireland,  in  1939.   They  probably  returned 
ft  once  to  Laxton  where  the  first  three  of  their  four  children 
were  born.   The  lc  st  w;  s  born  in  Flos  where,  for  11  ycrrs,  Jrmcs' 
fr.ro  joined  the  corner  of  his  brother  John's,  at  Allenwood,  Ont . 

James  died  Aug.  6,  1905,  aged  73  years,  7  months,  22  days. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Allenwood  cemetery,  as  was  Alicia,  who  died 
June  5,  1926,  aged  37.   Their  four  children  follow: 
TAA  Malinda  Jane  Trace,  born  at  Head  Lake,  Ont.,  Dec.  10,  1965. 

At  Allenwood,  Ont.,  on  Apr.  9,  1935  she  married  Joseph  P. 
Spring  of  that  place.   Joseph  was  born  July  25,  1959  in  bcott  town- 
ship, Ontario  county,  Ont.,  son  of  Annie  and  Jacob  Spring.   He  was 
a  farmer  at  Allenwood.   I.alinde  died  there  on  Mar.  2,  1926.   They 
had  7  children. 

TAAA  Leslie  Howard  Sprin?,  born  Ilsy  12,  1996  at  Allenwood.  At  Elm- 
vale,  Ont.,  on  Sept".  4,  1907  he  married  Esther  Grigg  of  Wye- 
vale,  '."ho  was  born  June  13,  1367  to  Mary  Ann  and  Edward  Crigg.  He 
lives  at  tfyevale,  Ont.,  -where  he  is  the  township  road  supervisor. 
He  has  2  sons,  both  born  at  .Vyevele,  where  they  both  live  still. 
TA.nAA  Victor  Clinton  Spring,  born  May  51,  1911.  He  married  liarion 

Douglas  of  Toronto  in  1936,  and  has  2  sons:  Glen,  born  in 
1942,  and  Donald,  born  in  1944. 

T^A-aB  Homer  Slwood  Spring,  born  Sept.  9,  1913.  He  married  I'.eryl 
Kelson  of  Lansing  c.  1937  and  has  2  children:  Patricia  Ann, 
born  Apr.  12,  1939,  and  Barry,  born  c  Feb.     1942. 
TAAB   John  Milton  ^prine:,  born  April  29,  1993  st  Allenwood.  On  Feb. 
4,  1913  he  married  Mary  Parnell  of  that  place,   the  was  born 
c.  July  13,  1891  to  Enms  and  Kobert  Parnell.  Hilton  is  a  farmer 
and  lives  at  Elmvale,  Ont.  He  has  2  sons  end  4  grandchildren. 
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T^ABA  Kenneth  Everett  Spring,  torn  Jan.  5,  1914  ot  Allenwood. 

There  he  lives  end  there  he  married  in  1940  Lillian  Tuin- 
cr  of  that  place.   They  have  2  children:  Robert  Morgan,  torn  in 
1946,  and  Rosemary  Irene,  born  in  1949.  Kenneth  if  a  farmer. 
TAAB33  Ree  Kelson  Spring,  torn  Oct.  15,  1916  at  Allenwood.   He 

married  Dorothy  Johns  of  Toronto  in  1941.  He  is  a  farmer 
at  Elmvele,  Ont  . ,  and  has  2  children:  William  John,  torn  in  1942, 
and  Mary  Frances,  torn  in  1946. 

TAAC   William  Oswald  Spring,  torn  July  26,  1^90  et  iillenweod,  Ont. 

At  wyevale  on  Sept.  10,  1913  he  married  Sarah  Irene  McColl- 
um  o-f  Gitson,  Ont.,  who  was  torn  July  13,  1990  at  Hewmarket,  Ont., 
to  Alene  Ronan  and  Hugh  McCollum.   Oswald  was  a  stationary  engin- 
eer (Arena  Gardens),  Midland,  Ont.  He  died  there,  May  3,  1946. 
His  widow  is  a  memter  of  bt .  Peul ' s  United  Church  and  since  1916 
has  lived  at  355  Menley  bt.,  Midland,  Ont.  They  have  3  children. 
TAACA  Gordon  Harold  Spring,  torn  kept.  26,  1914  at  Elnora,  Altc . 

He  graduated  from  Midland  high  school  with  honor  matricu- 
lation, also  of  the  ono-ycar  specie!  commercial  course  there.  He 
served  4  years  cs  a  radar  mechanic  in  the  R.C.A.F.,  stationed  at 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Clinton,  Vancouver,  Annette  Island,  Alaska, 
Detert,  N.S.,  end.  Trenton.  He  is  a  maintenance  electrician  (Ang- 
us, Ont.),  and  since  1946  has  lived  at  Elmvele,  Ont.   On  ^ec .  4, 
1940  at  Elmvele,  he  married  Eve  May  Ritchie  of  Elmvalc,  who  was 
torn  there  Mar.  3,  1917  to  Myrtle  Rose  Bcardsell  and  Thomes  Rit- 
chie.  They  have  no  children. 
TAACB  Lloyd  Cameron  cpring,  torn  July  1,  1918  at  Midland,  Ont. 

He  took  the  two-year  general  course  and  is  e  graduate  of 
the  two-year  commercial  course  at  Midland  high  school.  On  Oct.  17, 
1938  he  joined  the  R. C.A.I?.,  and  served  at  Toronto,  Melton,  Mount 
Hope,  end  Brentford,  ell  in  Ontario;  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, end  Camp  Borden,  Ont.   With  the  rank  of  esrgsent  hr  is  still 
serving  es  e  clerk  in  the  R.C.A.F.,  as  e  career.   Since  1946  he 
has  lived  at  the  R.C.A.i'.  station,  Camp  Borden,  Ont.   He  h£S  2 
daughters.   (bee  ten  lines  telow.) 

TAACBA  Katharine  Ann  bpring,  torn  June  6,  1943  et  Brentford,  Ont. 
TAACBB  Heether  Geyle  bpring,  torn  Oct.  12,  1948  at  Barrie,  Ont. 
TAACC  Betty  Irene  Spring,  torn  Jan.  23,  1923  at  Midland,  Ont., 

where  she  still  lives.   She  took  the  4-year  general  and 
the  1-yeer  special  commercial  courses  at  Midlend  high  school. 
Then  she  took  a  one  year  course  in  Midland  Business  College  and 
was  a -stenographer  in  Toronto  5  years.   She  returned  home  in  1946 
and  has  teen  employed  since  then  in  the  office  of  Copeland  Flour 
Mills,  Ltd.   She  is  a  memter  of  St.  Paul's  United  Church. 
T^aCB  Lloyd  Cameron  Spring  116  lines  atove)  on  May  17,  1941  et 

Toronto,  married  Grace  Eileen  Keith  of  Elmvele,  who  was 
torn  there  on  Ausr.  22,  1922  to  Alice  Elisatcth  Dickie  and  Adcl- 
tcrt  Keith. 
TAAL   Joseph  Harold  Spring,  torn  May  27,  1893  at  Allcnwood,  Ont. 

At  Toronto  on  April~"24,  1943  he  married  Olivia  Ann  Bell  Mar- 
cellus,  -.ho  was  torn  et  Wyevale,  Ont.,  March  10,  1898  to  Augusta 
and.  William  Marcellus.  the    is  a  memter  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Harold,  of  the  United  Church.   They  have  no  children  and  live 
at  Allenwood,  Ont. 
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AAS     Luells    tpring,    bcrn  Aup*.    20,    1895   at    AllenwooJ»,    Gr.t .    Ln   Oct. 

9,    1916   at   Elmvale,    she  'married   Arthur   J.    Crowe    of  Elmvale, 
io   wee   torn   at    Orr  lake,    Ont.,    on   Dec.    15,    1892    to  Mary   Overs   and 
obert   Crowe.      They  lived    for  a    tine   at    124   Dunlop   It . ,    Orillie, 
St.,    tut    since    1927  hove    lived    in   Oshawa,    Ont.,    at   316  Kinesdale 
If.      Arthur   is    a   veteran   of   .Vorld    .Var   I.      Ke    served   with    157   of 
imcoe   County,    end   was   wounded    in   the   battle    of  Vimy   Ridge.      Ee 
s  a    supervisor   of  body  building   for   the    General   Motors   of  Canada. 
b  Deb.    1951   Luellc  wrote:    :l  ;Vc   have   19  nephews,    not   counting   the 
Ificcfi1    husbands.      The    grandchildren  have   been   sick  with   the   mces- 
:s    and    I    try   to  help   out    a    little    whenever   I   can."      They  have   3 
ziildren  and   4   grandchildren,    all    living   in   Oshawa,    Ont. 
AAEA     Doris   Pauline   Crowe,    born   Aug.    11,    192C   at    Orillie,    Ont. 

At    Oshawa,    Dec.    11,    1943    she 'married    Edward    V.    Davies   of 
shawa,    who   was  born   at   Kingston,    wnt . ,    Kov.    11,    1919    to  Katharine 
nd   Fred   Davies.      Edward    is'a    salesman   of  General  Motors    of  Can- 
da   and    lives  at    594   Grierson  Ave.,    Oshawa,    Ont.      He   was   a    first 
ieutenant    with    the    Irish   Regiment    of  Canada    in    'Vorld    Vrr   II. 
iey  have-    2   children:    Darryl'E.    C,    born  Jan.    1,    1945   in   Oehaws; 
nd   Mark  D.,    born   Jan.    fa,    1948. 
riAEB     Lawrence  Morley  Crowe,    born   Oct.    20,    1922   at    Orillia,    Ont. 

He    served    in    -Vorld    .Var   II   with   the   Royal   Canadian  Engineers 
field   &  ti.iT   Purvey)    as   a    topographical   draftsmen.      Hs    is  an   in- 
pector  at    General  Motors    of  Canada.      On  Dec.    22.    1943   at    Oshawa 
I  married    Dorothy  E.    boenes   of  Oshawa,    who  -.'as   born   Oct.   24, 
j24   at   Gshewe    to  Edna    and  Earnest    bo  fines.      They  have   2   children, 
orn  at    ushawa,    where    they   live    at    83   Riverside   Drive.      They   are: 
avid   L.,    born  April   29,    1947;    Peter  E.,    born  Nov.    9,    1948. 
AiiEC      bhirlcy  hiorine   Crowe,    born   June    6,    1929   at    Oshawa.      fche 

took  nurse's    training   at    Oshawa   General   Hospital   and    12 
?.eks'    training   in    bick  Childrens'    Hospital    in  Toronto,      She   was 
raduated    on   June    2,    1951.      Her   brother  La-rence   -"as    three   years 
Lth   the    engineers   during   the   -var  and   was    two  years   overseas.   Her 
rother-in-lew,    E.V.   Davies,    was    six  years   with  his   regiment    and 
:out    two  years   overseas. 

»AP'     Annie   Lorna    Spring,    born   Oct.    7,    1900   at    Allenwood,    Ont. 

At    tVyevale,    ont.,    on   Sept.    3,    1924   she  married   Edgar  La-son 
'  Elmvale,    Ont.,    who  wes  born    bept .    21,    1898   at    Gibson,    Ont.,    to 

ry  Lueindr    Patterson   end  lie. t the*"  Lawson.    _Sdgcr   is   in    the    tour- 
;t   business    t  nd.    since    1945  his   lived   ft   R.R.    1,    Perkinsfield, 
it.      They  have    6   children,    for  whom   see    the   Prttcrson   femily  his- 
*»ry   -   RBCa! 
<AG     Clifford   Air in   Spring,    born  Dec.    28,    1906   rt   Allenwood,    Ont. 

He  married    at   Elnrrlc,    Ont.,    Myrtle   Armstrong  of    .Vrsrgo 
.ich,    Ont.,    drughtcr  of  Charles  Armstrong.      Clifford    is   c   frnner 
:d  hrs   2   children:    Joseph    Irn,    born   Dec.    21.    1930   rt   Allen-ood, 
id   Doreen  Frances,    born  lay  30,    1941    in  Collingwood  hospital, 
'•dress:    Crosslend,    Ont. 

•E     John   James   Trace,    born   to  Alicia  Coe    and    James   Trace    on  Aug. 
14,    1867   at   Head    Lake,    Victoria   County,    Ont.      In   June    1853 
married    at    Allenwood,    Ont.,    barah  Elizabeth   Ciemence    of   that 

ace,    who  was   born   Jan.    2,    1872   at   Newcastle,    Ont.,    to   Elizabeth 
i-rlish   and   William  Clemence.      They   lived    at   ^lmvale   7/hen   their 

children   were   born,    1894-1904.      He   was    f    merchant.      Later  he 

ved    to    Toronto   f.  nd   became    £    motion  picture    operator.      berth   died 
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on'1905  end  he  married  her  sister  on  June  6,  1906.   Lartha  Ada 
Clemence  was  torn  Jan.  10,  1875  at  Hewcestle,  Ont.,  and  was  mar- 
ried at  Elmvale .   She  now  lives  at  59  Indian  ^oad  Crescent,  Tor- 
onto Ont .   aio  had  no  children  of  her  own.   John  James  died  on 
June  28,  1948  at  Toronto.   By  his  first  wife  he  had  7  children, 
all  torn  at  Elmvale,  tut  only  three  grew  to  maturity. 
TABA  Rena  /em  Trace,  torn  Apr.  17,  1394.   At  Toronto  on  Lay  19, 

1920  she  married  .Villi  am  Levey  Farmer  of  Toronto,  who  was 
torn  on  iet.  27,  1893  at'  Fergus,  Ont.,  to  Mary  Helen  Allerdiee 
end  Robert  D.  Farmer.  He  is  a  supervisor  of  the  r.oyal  Bank  of 
Canada  and  since  1949  has  lived  at  Islington,  Ont.   Bene  Fern  died 
at  Toronto  on  set.    5.  1944.   They  had  3  children,  all  torn  at  Tor- 
onto, 1922-1925,  and  all  now  married. 
TABAA  Helen  Elizabeth  Farmer,  torn  Apr.  3,  1922.  the   married 

liorman  Kelly. 
TAB^B  Robert  Shelton  Farmer,  torn  Her.  2,  1924.  He  married  Lor- 
raine Lengtridge . 
TABi.C  John  Kolison  Farmer,  torn  June  29,  1925.   He  married  Shir- 
ley Lawrence. 
TABB  Son  Trace,  torn  and  died  at  Elmvale  about  1395-6. 
TABC  Fred  L.  Trace,  torn  liar.  2,  1397.   He  married  in  Newfound- 
land on  Jan.  23,  1943,  Ruth  Victoria  Salker  of  Toronto,  who 
was  torn  in  Toronto  Jan.  15,  1913  to  Margaret  Jane  Cruikshanks 
and  ..'esley  I.  Valker.   Fred  is  a  department  manager  of  the  Canad- 
ian General  Electric  Co.  He  has  lived  in  Elmvale,  Toronto,  the 
United  States,  Lontreel,  and  Newfoundland.   Since  1945  they  have 
lived  at  239  Olenholme  Ave.,  Toronto.   They  have  no  children. 
TAEL  Son  Trace,  twin  of  Fred,  died  a  few  days  after  his  tirth. 
TABE  Mary  Alice  Trace,  torn  Lay  3,  1993.   On  Tier.  24,  1923  at 

Toronto  Linnie  married  Clarence  .Vesley  Irelesven  of  Toronto, 
who  was  born  July  27,  1395  at  Lucknow,  Ont.,  to  Estelle  Bower  and 
•Villiam  A.  Trelesven.   .Vesley  is  a  department  manager  of  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  Ltd.,  end  since  1945  has  lived  at  142  bpadina  Road,  Toronto. 
In  Apr.  5,  1950  I.innie  wrote:  'Before  the  war  my  hustand  used  to 
go  to  England  a  lot  and  on  one  trip  he  looked  up  my  Coe  ancestry 
on  my  mother's  side.  He  was  in  .Vieklow  County,  Ireland  and  was 
even  in  the  cemetery  and  saw  old,  troken-down  tomtstor.es  with  the 
Coe  name  on  them.   They  were  evidently  the  only  Protestants  in 
that  section.  Lother  is  very  well  end  active.   She  doesn't  live 
too  far  from  me,  so  we  see  her  often.   It  was  quite  £  shock  when 
we  lost  Dad  in  1948,  rs  he  wr.s  very  active  end  never  sick  in  his 
life  until  he  had  that  heart  attack.   .Ves  and  I  are  interested  in 
church  end  lodge  work.   Ve  arc  memhers  of  Timothy  Eaton  Memorial 
Church.   Ves  is  in  wetland  Lasonic  Lodge,  Scottish  E.ite  and  Barne- 
ses fciirine.   I  em  in  the  Eastern  Star  and  Oriental  Shrine.   We 
have  3  sons,  including  twins,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  ncv^   in   Hali- 
fax end  the  other  is  going  to  college,  expecting  to  graduate  in 
1952.   I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  the  Trace  history.' 
I  cm  rememter  when  I  was  a  youngster  in  Elmvele  playing  with  your 
wife,  Florence,  and  Lillii  n  ft  your  grandfather's.   We  used  to 
play  croquet  end  fight  like  everything  until  Aunt  Frances  would 
come  end  separate  us." 
TABEA  Willic.m  John  Trelerven,  torn  Mar .  26,  1924  at  Toronto.  On 

Lay  9,  1947  at  Toronto  he  married  liargaret  Jean  Black  of 
I'oronto,  who  was  torn  there  on  June  5,  1924  to  Annie  McCutcheon 
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argie  and  William  note rt eon  Black.   binoe  1949  they  have  lived 
t  118  .'/right  Ave.,  Toronto,  where  he  is  a  salesman.   They  have 

child,  born  in  1950.   ./illiem  John  was  in  the  sir  force.   He 
raduated  ss  a  pilot  but  did  not  get  overseas. 

ABEB  Douglas  Clare  Trelesven,  a  twin,  born  bept.  23,  1928  at 

Toronto ■ 
ABEC   Fred  Trace  Treleaven,  a  twin,  born  bept.  23,  1928. 

ABF  Ruby  Elizabeth ' Trace,  born  Nov.  19,  1901  at  Elmvale,  Ont . 

bhe  married  at  Toronto  on  Oct.  25,  1930,  Harold  Norman  Reee, 
r.o  was  born  June  28,  1899  at  Moorfield,  Ont.,  to  liary  Jane  Madill 
nd.  Edward  Rees.   bince  1935  they  have  lived  at  43  Victor  Ave., 
iraico,  Ont.,  where  in  1950  they  all  b6long6d  to  the  Wesley  United 
hurch .   bince  about  1937  Betty  has  been  engaged  in  20  DE  work 
hich  she  enjoys  very  much.  Her  husband  is  superintendent  of 
lsims  of  the  »7cstern  Assurance  Co.   They  have  2  daughters,  born 
n  Toronto:  Mary  Elizabeth  on  June  23,  1933  and  Norma  Helen  on 
illy  17,  1939. 

ABG   bon  Trace,  born  in  October,  about  1903,  and  died  in  infancy. 
AC  liary  Alice  Trace,  born  c.  1870;  died  at  9  years  of  age. 

AD  Willi am  Alfred  Trace,  born  April  15,  1973  at  Head  Lake,  Vic- 
toria County,  Ont.   On  the  8th  line  of  Floe  Township,  biscoe 
ounty,  Ont.,  on  Mar.  16,  1898  he  married  Mary  Agnes  Cameron  of 
hat  place,  who  was  born  there  on  Apr.  3,  1975  to  Jemima  and  David 
ameron.   Her  sister  married  Amos  I.  Trace  (TFB).   Will  was  a 
armer,  a  builder,  and  later  a  real  estate  dealer  of  Elmvale  and 
fter  1930  of  Allenwood,  Ont.   He  died  at  Barrie,  Ont.,  Feb.  19, 
949.   He  had  6  children,  all  born  at  Allenwood,  1900-1913. 
ADA  Laura  May  Trace,  born  Dec.  8,  1900.   Early  in  1950  she  wrote 

"I  received  my  early  education  at  Albert  College,  Eelle- 
ille,  Ont.,  and  Elmvale  continuation  school.   Later  I  attended 
orth  Bay  Normal  school  and  taught  public  school  in  Ontario  for 
ver  4  years.   In  1931  I  erradueted  from  the  United  Church  Traili- 
ng bchool  in  Toronto,  after  completing  a  two-year  general  course 
f  Biblical  study.   Five  years  were  spent  at  the  Earlscourt  Child- 
en'  e  Home  in  Toronto;  4  years  as  matron  of  the  Round  Lake  Indian 
3hool  in  bask.;  6  years  at  the  Teulon  Girls'  Home,  at  Teulon, 
an.,  and.  then  came  my  present  poeition  at  the  Children's  Home, 
250  bt .  Antoine  btreet,  Lachine,  P.Q.,  near  Montreal.   I  am  em- 
loyed  by  the  Woman 'e  Missionary  bociety  of  the  United  Church  of 
anada,  commiseioned  to  work  in  Canada.   In  the  summer  of  1935  I 
ed  a  trip  *to  England;  in  Jan.  1938  I  visited  Uncle  Amos  I.  end 
ant  Tory  Trace  in  California.   There  I  correeponded  with  a  Gran- 
ule Trace  of  Ataecadero,  Cel.,  who  had  made  a  study  of  Trace 
istory  and  had  traced  his  line  back  to  the  deye  of  William  the 
onqueror,  1056.   He  said  that  originally  Trace  and.  Tracey  were 
?.enticsl  and  people  of  that  name  came  from  Frence  to  England  in 
356  with  William.  Here  we  work  with  children  of  many  national- 
ties;  in  Manitoba  it  was  with  non-Anglo-bexone . "   Laura  has  25 
'.ildren,  egee  6  to  12,  mostly  from  broken  homes  in  her  charge. 
ley  attend  the  public  school,  so  the  home  has  them  at  nights  and 
n  week  ends.  . 

ADB  Earl  James  Trace,  born  at  Elmvale,  July  20,  19C3.   On  bept. 
26,  1927  at  Toronto  he  married  Dorothy  B.  Bell  of  Elmvale, 


who  was  born  Aug.  21,  1904  at  Elmvale,  to  Gertrude  Wallace  end 
Robert  Bell.  He  is  a  farmer  on  his  father's  old  homestead  at  Sim- 
vale.  He  has  2  daughters.  He  has  been  6  township  councillor. 
TADBA  Veda  Noreen  Trace,  born  July  9,  1928  at  Elmvele,  Ont  .  Veda 
married  Donald  Draper  and  has  Lois,  Trace,  and  Francis. 

TADBB  Roberta  Jean  Trace,  born  Jan.  9,  1939  at  Barrie,  Ont. 

TADC   John  Cameron  Trace,  born  June  6,  1905  at  "Elmvale,  Ont.   On 

April  11,  193  at  Toronto  he  married  Mary  A.  Ritchie  of  Elm- 
vale,  who  was  born  there  on  Dec.  2S,  1913  to  Myrtle  Beardsall  and 
Thomas  Ritchie.   Jack  is  a  farmer  and  since  1931  has  lived  at  Al- 
lenwood,  Ont.,  on  a  farm  adjoining  his  brother's.   A  cousin  wrote: 
"Jack  is  the  one  to  carry  on  the  Trace  name  in  our  branch  of  the 
family  as  he  has  5  boys."  They  are:  William  (Billy),  born  Sept. 
29,  1931  at  Barrie;  Arthur,  born  Aug.  8,  1933  at  Barrie;  Carl, 
born  Jan.  29,  1935  at  Allenwood;  Roger,  born  Uov .  4,  1938  at  Mid- 
land; and  James  Douglas. 

TADD  Winnifred  Blanche  Trace,  born  July  21,  1909  at  Elmvale,  Ont. 

On  Oct.  19,  1930  at  Allenwood  Beach,  Ont.,  she  married  John 
Leonard  Dickinson  of  Allenwood,  a  farmer,  who  was  born  April  14, 
1905  at  Allenwood  to  Agnes  M.  Reid  and  Thomas  B.  Dickinson.  Since 
1930  they  have  lived  at  Allenwood.   They  have  Wayne,  born  in  193  . 
See  bottom  of  next  page  for  her  wedding. 
TADE  Milton  Amos  Trace,  born  Feb.  17,  1911  at  Elmvale,  Ont.  He 

married  Evelyn  Leadley  c.  1940  end  has  Betty.  I!ilton  is  an 
auctioneer  but  has  run  a  store  and  been  an  assessor.   In  1950  he 
had  an  operation  for  gall  bladder  and  appendix,  following  which 
he  supervised  the  building  of  cottages.*  Address:  Elmvale,  Ont. 

TADF  Belva  Irene  Trace,  born  Dec.  25,  1913  at  Elmvale,  Ont.  She 

D&rried  Jack  Young  c.  1942  and  lives  at  Kitchener,  Ont.  Eoth 
are  veterans  and  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  war  service.  They 
have  Judith  Mary.   Belva  went  to  normal  school  in  the  fell  of  1932 
Address-  Preston  -toad,  Kitchener. 

TB  Dorothy  Trace,  born  c.  1932,  probably  at  Moorgate,  Advent  per- 
ish, Cornwall,  England.   In  1856  she  emigrated  in  a  sailing 
vessel  with  her  older  brother  James,  probably  landing  at  last  at 
Port  Hope,  Ont.,  where  she  was  joined  5  years  later  by  her  par- 
ents and  brother  John.   She  married  William  Guest  and  they  lived 
on  a  farm  near  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  where  they  kept  chickens,  a  cow 
or  two,  and  a  horse.   They  had  no  children/  She  died  there  about 
1910  end  was  buried  there.   Jane  was  her  real  name;  Dorothy  was  a 
pet  name . 

TC  Mary  Trace,  born  c.  1834,  probably  where  Dorothy  and  James 
were.   She  and  her  sisters,  Anne  and  Betsy,  remained  in  Eng- 
land,.    Mary  end  Anne  married  Parsons,  Derhaps  related. 

TD  Anne  Trace,  born  c.  1836  (see  TC ) .      She  or  Mary  had  a  son, 
George  Parsons,  who  lived  in  Brantford,  Ont.  His  full  name 
was  probably  Marwood  George  Parsons.  He  is  now  dead,  but  he 
had  married  and  had  e  daughter,  Florence,  who  was  an  old  maid 
when  she  wrote  to  the  author  in  the  1930s.   The  other  sister 
had  a  son,  George  Marwood  Persons,  who  also  lived  near  Brant- 
ford.  One  lived  in  Port  Hope  c.  1880s  and  also  near  Laxton. 
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A  James  Persons,  perhaps  the  father,  died  Jen.  11,  1888  at  Tris- 

pin,  Cornwall . 

T2  Betsy  Trace,  born  c.  1839  (E<=e  TC  or  TG)  .   She  remained  in 

England  and  married  a  Mr.  Haines.   She  end  a  sister,  Mary  or 
Anne,  were  still  living:  in  1909  when  their  brother,  John  (TG)  vis- 
iter* them  in  1909.   Both  had  descendants  end  one  sister  lived  in 
Truro,  Cornwall  County,  England. 
TF  Ruth  Trace,  born  c.  1841  (see  TC  or  TG) .   Ruth  came  to  Canada 

later  than  her  parents  and  brothers.   She  went  to  the  United 
States  and  was  lost  to  her  family,  for  she  was  never  heard  from. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  letters  were  written  only  seldom,  She  emi- 
grated in  1864. 
TG  John  Trace,  Jr.,  was  born  on  June  4,  1344  at  Quitecomb,  Advent 

Parish,  Cornwall  County,  England.   In  1862  he  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  parents.   On  Mar.  27,  1872  in  Toronto  he  married 
Frances  Courville  (1846-1923),  for  whose  ancestry  see  the  Cour- 
ville  family  history.   They  had  5  children:  Jsmes  John  David  in 
1873,  Amos  L.  in  1874,  Mary  Frances  (Patterson)  in  1877,  Levi  Mark 
in  1883,  and  Cephas  Matthew  in  1890.   These  had  6,  0,  3,  4,  and  1 
children  respectively.   John  died  on  Mar.  7,  1920,  his  wedding 
day,  a  Sunday.   For  him  and  his  descendants,  see  the  John  Trace, 
Jr.,  family  history. 
TH   Sister  Trace,  born  c.  1846,  probably  where  TG  was.   She  died 

when  young,  perhaps  c.  1850.   She  was  the  last  child  born  to 
John  Trace,  Sr .  (T,  1805-1895)  and  Jane  Mathews  (1802-1881). 


Additional  Notes 


TAAB  Milton  for  a  time  was  in  northern  Montana. 

TA  James'  widow's  obituary  notice  read:  "Died  at.  lot  17,  con.  10, 

Flos,  on  Saturday,  June  5th,  1926  Alicia  Coe,  relict  of  the 
late  James  Trace,  aged  87  years.   The  funeral  will  leave  her  late 
residence  on  Monday,  June  7th.,  at  2.30  P.M.,  and  proceed  to  Allen 
wood  United  Church,  where  service  will  be  held.   Interment  in  Al- 
lenwood  cemetery.   Friends  and  acquaintances  will  please  accept 
this  intimation.1' 

T   John  Trace  was  born  Jan.  14,  1806,  according  to  TFB,  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1863.  However,  the  tombstone  at  Allenwood  gives 
1805,  and  others  state  he  emigrated  in  1862.  He  was  a  Bible  Chris 
tian,  a  denomination  very  strict  in  its  moral  code.   It  discour- 
aged drinking,  smoking,  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath,  dealing  in 
smuggled  goods,  foolish  conversation,  prying  into  other's  secrete, 
singing  light,  secular  songs,  self  indulgence,  etc. 
TADD"  "The  marriage  of  7»innifred  Blanche ..  .Trace,  to  John  Leonard 
Dickineon,  only  son... was  solemnized  at  12  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  18th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  at  New  '.7asege  Beach. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  A.  Rintoul  of  Elmvale.   Miss 
^ossie  Dickinson,  sister  of  the  groom,  was  bridesmaid,  while  the 
groom  wee  attended  by  Mr.  Jack  C.  Trace,  brother  of  the  bride. 
The  wedding  dinner,  which  a  few  close  relatives  and  friends  attend 
ed.  followed  the  ceremony.   The  happy  young  couple  left  by  motor 
for  Chesterville ,  Cornwall,  Montreal,  end  other  points.  Upon  their 
return  they  will  reside  at  Allenwood,  Ont."   So  reads  a  clipping 
of  1930.   Winnifred.  had  worked  in  a  store  several  years  before 
marriage.  Chesterville  is  where  her  brother  lived  at  the  time. 
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•JOHN  TRACE  JR.  FAMILY  HISTORY 

TG   John  Trace,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Quitecomb,  Parish  of  Advent, 

Cornwall  County,  England,  on  June  4,  1844.  He  was  the  7th 
of  8  children,  but  was  the  youngest  of  the  7  who  grew  to  adulthood. 
His  parents  had  married,  probably  in  the  1920s,  and  had  lived  at 
Iloorgate,  Trethyn  Cottage,  Eden  Vale,  ell  in  Cornwall,  before  mov- 
ing to  Quitecomb.   John  attended  a  government  school  for  nearly  a 
year.   The  teacher  was  hired  by  the  government  board,  which  paid 
him  his  salary,  part  of  which  was  obtained  by  charging  a  fee  of  a 
p6nny  a  week  for  each  child.   It  is  doubtful  if  he  got  more  then 
a  4th  or  5th  grade  education.  His  father,  it  is  said,  was  a  coal 
miner  and  was  especially  noted  because  he  did  not  drink  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  a  common  practice  at  the  time.   John  was  brought  up 
in  the  strict  moral  code  of  the  Bible  Christians. 

'when  he  was  12,  John  and  his  family  saw  his  brother,  James, 
25,  end  sister,  Dorothy,  leave  for  Canada  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
There  may  have  been  an  understanding  that  they  were  to  save  their 
money  and  help  the  others  emigrate.   About  the  ag6  of  14  he  work- 
ed drawing  seashore  sand  to  mix  with  manure  to  put  on  the  land  as 
fertilizer.   This  was  a  common  practice  at  the  time.   John  soon 
grew  to  a  height  of  about  5'10"  or  5 '  S*-;' ,  a  little  taller  than 
his  father.  He  was  well-built.   In  adult  life  he  was  never  heavy 
but  weighed  about  160  to  165  lbs.   In  disposition  he  was  even-tem- 
pered and  was  somewhat  like  his  son,  Cephas,  though  his  brother 
James  was  very  quiet.   It  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  he  had 
to  wear  glasses  for  reading.   Like  his  son,  Amos,  he  could  get 
along  with  very  little  sleep. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  when  18,  John  emigrated  with  his  par- 
ents.  They  left  John's  four  sisters  behind,  though  Ruth  soon  al- 
so emigrated.   The  passage  took  exactly  six  weeks  by  sailine  ship. 
The  fare  was  L5-0-0  (about  $24),  and  this  included  the  cost'of 
the  food  which  was  given  out  by  the  ship's  officers  end  was  cook- 
ed by  the  passengers  themselves.   Landing  at  Quebec,  they  travel- 
ed to  Port  Hope  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  James  and  Dorothy  were  liv- 
ing.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  happy  reunion  with  much  to  tell  and 
plan  on  the  pert  of  each. 

John  had  done  farm  work  for  four  years  before  emigrating.  In 
and  near  Port  Hope  he  and  his  father  doubtless  worked  on  farms  or 
in  the*  town  at  whatever  they  could  find  until  the  fall  of  1863. 
By  that  time  his  brother  James  had  taken  a  claim  in  Lsxton  town- 
ship, Victoria  County,  Ont . ,  50  or  60  miles  northwest.   After 
spending  the  summer  on  a  farm  near  Port  Hope,  John  went  to  Lexton 
where  he  took  up  100  ecres,  buying  out  another  man's  claim  end 
completing  the  claimant's  peyments  to  the  government.   In  the  next 
nine  yeers  he  worked  on  his  lend,  but  also  spent  much  time  in  the 
district  between  Laxton  and  Port  Hope,  working  and  teaming  in  the 
bush.   During  these  early  years  in  Canada  he  began  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  religion.  He  later  described  his  conversion  thus: 

"On  Kov .  8,  1965,  I  was  chopping  in  the  bush.   Between  12 
and  1:00  o'clock  I  had  my  dinner  and~afterw8rds  I  took  a  piece  of 
paper  from  the  dinner  pail  and  began  to  read.   It  was  an  account 
of  an  old  man  who  had  read  his  Bible  throue-h  a  number  of  times 
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during  the  year.   I  thought  thet  if  he,  an  old  man  in  his  condi- 
tion, had  read  the  Bible  through  so  many  times  in  the  year,  there 
must  be  something  in  religion  which  I  did  not  know,  and  in  a  mom- 
ent everything  around  seemed  changed.   I  did  not  realize  for  a 
few  minutes  that  the  change  wes  in  me  instead  of  in  everything: 
else."   At  once  he  joined"the  Bible  Christian  Church,  as' it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  vicinity,  and  began  to  teach  a  class  of  boys 
in  the  bund ay  school,  later  becoming  the  superintendent.   Bible 
Christians  had  originated  among  the  Cornish  people,  and  there  were 
many  Cornish  in  Victoria  County.   Until  his  marriag6  in  1372  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  spare  tim6  in  study,  often  working  until 
midnight,  after  the  other  members  of  th6  family  had  retired.  Else- 
where there  are  listed  the  chief  books  which  he  used  at  the  tim6. 
(bee  page  2  of  the  article  "Traces,  Pattersons,  end  Methodism..." 

.Then  a  young  man,  about  1870,  John  was  staying  over  night  in 
Oshswa,  Ont . ,  where  he  met  Frances  Courville  at  8  prayer  meeting. 
He  decided  to  stay  longer  and  get  better  acquainted  with  her. 
Later  they  corresponded  end  became  engaged.  However,  they  broke 
their  engagement,  and  Frances  intended  going  to  Michigan  where 
her  brother  David  was.   David  either  knew  the  Laxt on  area  or  had 
been  there,  and  he  did  not  want  Frances  to  go  there  to  live. 

Frances  for  some  reason  did  not  join  her  brother  in  Michigan, 
later  she  end  a  girl  friend  were  collecting  money  for  a  religious 
purpose,  and  her  name  appeared  in  the  paper  in  connection  with  the 
affair.   By  accident  John  saw  the  article  and  thus  learned  that 
she  was  still  in  Oshawa.  He  again  began  a  correspondence  which 
resulted  in  their  marriege,  Kerch  27,  1872  at  the  Methodist  per- 
sonage in  Toronto.   At  this  time  Frances  was  so  slim  thet  John 
could  touch  his  finger  tips  ebout  her  waist.  However,  in  her  old 
age  she  wes  quite  plump.   She  was  cbout  5 '2"  tall.   Like  John, 
she  had  very  little  formal  education,  end  agein  like  him,  she  had 
to  wear  glasses  in  her  later  life. 

The  newly-weds  took  up  residence  in  Certwright  township,  40 
or  50  milrs  south  of  Lcxton,  where  John  worked  for  s  fsrmcr.  The 
following  spring,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 
the  hous£  in  which  Frenccs  was  alone  et  the  time  caught  on  fire, 
apparently  in  the  cellar  and  perhaps  from  spontaneous  combustion. 
bhe  smclled  smoke  and  lifted  up  the  cellar  door,  which  was  inside 
the  house.   Flames  rushed  out  and  the  house  soon  burned  to  the 
ground.   It  is  believed  that  this  frightening  experience  caused  a 
mentel  condition  from  which  Frances  suffered  the  rest  of  her  life. 
ohe  had  spells,  somewhat  like  epileptic  fits,  during  which  she 
kne-.v  nothing  of  her  condition,  frothing  at  the  mouth  the  while. 
These  experiences  came  et  infrequent  intervals,  sometimes  once  a 
year,  once  a  month,  or  sometimes  several  a  day.   Her  face  would 
become  flushed  end  soon  efter  e  fit  would  come  on.   bhe  did  not 
have  these  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  end  none  of  her 
forebears  or  her  descendants  or  relatives  ere  known  to  have  had 
similar  difficulties.   The  condition  is  therefore  not  hereditary. 
Years  later  a  doctor  who  wes  examining  one  of  her  sons  for  life 
insurance,  upon  hearing  of  her  fits,  said  it  wasn't  of  enough  im- 
portance to  warrant  recording  on  the  insurence  quest ionneire . 

After  the  house  burned  they  v/ent  to  Lexton  township  where, 
on  Lay  23,  1873,  their  first  child,  James  John  David,  was  born. 
John  had  bought  his  100  acre  farm  in  the  winter  of  1362-63.   It 
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was  stoney  and  had  only  thin  soil  on  it.   It  had  fine  timber  and 
John' and  his  father  cut  this  down.  His  parents  always  lived  with 
him  until  their  deaths  in  1881  and  1895. 

Meanwhile  he  W8S  preaching  continuously  as  a  local  preacher 
on  a  circuit  of  six  places  in  north  central  Victoria  County. 

John  made  his  first  trip  to  Flos  township,  Simcoe  County,  in 
1875.  His  brother  had  gone  there  a  little  earlier.   They  thought 
it  was  a  tetter  farming  district  than  Laxton,  stout  40  miles  far- 
ther east.   John  returned  to  Laxton  for  the  winter  tut  spent  the 
summer  of  1876  again  in  Flos.   Meanwhile,  James  had  moved  there, 
and  John  did  the  same  in  the  spring  of  1877,  taking  his  wife,  two 
children,  and  parents  with  him,  to  what  was  to  te  his  main  home. 
Occasionally  his  parents  would  stay  with  James'  family.   The  Lax- 
ton farm  was  too  rocky  and  the  land  was  to  dry,  so  the  crops  were 
never  satisfactory.   When  he'  went  to  Flos  he  lived  on  a  farm  that 
he  rented  from  Lee  Allen.   (In  1919  it  was  occupied  ty  Thomas  Coe 
and  in  1945  ty  Samuel  Ansley.) 

During  these  years  the  country  was  so  new  that  he  and  his 
family  experienced  ell  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life.   When  he 
went  to  Flos  there  were  only  a  few  clearnings  in  the  primeval  for- 
est, none  of  which  was  of  more  than  50  acres  in  extent.   The  first 
houses  and  tuildings  were  poor.   He  had  a  share  in  helping  to 
clear  most  of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  working  his 
own  lend.   In  Septemter  1881  a  tush  fire  swept  through  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  reach  the  house  in  which 
his  mother's  corpse  was  lying  awaiting  turial.   Fortunately,  it 
went  farther  south  and  did  comparatively  little  damage  at  that 
point.   The  closest  towns  at  which  the  marketing  was  done  were 
btayner,  Berrie,  and  Penetang,  all  in  Simcoe  County,  Ontario. 

John  continued  his  church  activities  in  his  new  home,  taking 
work  for  several  years  as  a  local  preacher  on  a  circuit  of  ten 
places,  as  set  forth  elsewhere.  His  atility  in  this  work  was  re- 
cognized ty  an  offer  of  a  position  as  a  paid  local  preacher,  tut 
this  he  declined.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  Allenwood 
Sunday  school,  end  when  he  moved  to  Elmvale  he  teceme  class  lead- 
er and  Bible  class  teacher.  He  was  a  member  of  several  boards  of 
trustees,  viz.,  the  Lethodist  churches  at  Allenwood,  Elmvale,  end 
Fergusonvale,  the  Allenwood  Methodist  Cemetery,  the  Elmvale  Meth- 
odist parsonage,  etc. 

In  1887  he  moved  to  nearby  Tiny  township,  and  in  1892  to  the 
10th  line  of  Flos.  His  first  farm  in  Flos  was  of  100  acres  and 
was  rented.  He  bought  his  100-scre  farm  in  Tiny,  but  later  sold 
it.  He  rented  the  240-scre  farm  on  the  10th  line  of  Flos  from 
Jack  Whitton.   Twenty  acres  of  it  were  in  'slash'  or  brush,  which 
they  cleared  off  in  the  years  which  followed.   There  were  few  In- 
dians around  Flos.   They  usually  came  in  the  spring,  selling  bas- 
kets, etc.   The  other  settlers  in  the  Laxton  and  Flos  areas""were 
predominantly  English  and  Irish  and  Scotch.   The  Irish  included 
the  scotch-Irish  from  Ulster. 

the  assessment  not- 
aged  53,  tenant  of 
_leared,  valued  at  £2400, 
persons  in  the  family,  Methodist,  16  cattle,  50  sheep,  17  hoers, 
10  horses,  30  acres  under  fell  wheat..." 

John's  children  got  e  better  education  than  he  did.   James 
end  Ailos  got  into  the  3rd  reeder,  equal  to  stout  the  5th  crade. 


the  scotch-Irish  from  Ulster. 

•Then  Matthew  Lawson,  assessor,  prepared 
ice  for  1898,  he  wrote:  "John  Trace,  farmer, 
John  >7hitton,  con.  9,  lot  10,  200  acres,  cle 
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Mary  and  Levi  got  into  the  4th  reader,  equal  to  about  the  7th 
grade.   Cephas  went  on  to  secure  a  university  education  an  an  M.A. 

Cephas  was  asked  to  write  about  his  ancestry  and  on  Feb.  16. 
1950  he  wrote:  "negarding  my  grandparents  1  know  very  little,  nev- 
er having  seen  grandmother  and  having  only  a  very  hazy  recollec- 
tion of  grandfather,  who  died  Kay  30,  1595.   As  to  Father,  I  would 
mention  his  very  definite  convictions,  particularly  in  matters  of 
morals  End  religion.  He  was  absolutely  dependable  himself  and  ex- 
pected others  to  be  the  sam6.   Although  he  had  a  very  limited  for- 
mal education,  he  read  extensively  in  the  current  literature  of 
theology  and  religion,  and  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  such  dis- 
cussions even  with  college  graduates.  He  was  very  highly  respect- 
ed in  every  community  in  which  he  lived.   Mother's  interests  had 
to  do  with  her  family  and  her  church,  and  her  devotion  to  duty 
was  quite  as  great  as  was  father's."   John  was  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian. He  put  the  boys  to  work  as  soon  as  they  arrived  home  from 
school  each  day.  He  believed  school  work  should  be  done  in  school 
end  this  did  not  leave  much  time,  if  any,  for  school  work  at  home. 
He  also  thought  one  telling  should  be  enough  and  was  impatient  if 
he  had  to  give  further  orders  or  directions.  Mary  worked  with 
her  mother  who  was  more  patient  with  h6r. 

John  took  a  considerable  interest  in  public  affairs,  his  sym- 
pathies usually  being  with  the  Liberal  party.  His  brother  James 
was  an  Orangeman  and  would  never  vote  for  a  Catholic  candidate. 
Unlike  his  father,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  latter' s  example, 
John  was  boss  in  his  own  home.   John  had  excellent  health  all  his 
life.  His  father  had  a  heavy  head  of  hair  in  his  old  age,  but 
John's  thinned  out  as  he  grew  older,  though  he  was  never  bald. 

In  1909  he  sstisfied~a  cherished  wish  by  returning  to  England 
to  visit  his  sisters  and  the  sights  of  his  childhood.  Two  sisters 
were  still  living  and  had  descendants  there.  He  visited  relatives 
in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  in  London.  Relatives 
received  him  well.  He  e&sily  went  from  place  to  piece  in  Cornwall 
for  he  remembered  them  from  boyhood,  50  years  earlier.  He  return- 
ed by  way  of  Hew  York  end  Chicago,  making  the  whole  trip  in  14 
weeks.  He  was  then  65  years  of  age. 

For  many  years  John  was  a  director  of  the  Flos  Agricultural 
Society.  He' was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Allenwood  branch  of 
the  Srense .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lons  of  Temperance,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  various  campaigns  for  the  partial  or 
total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  1916  he  left  his  home  in  Elmvele  and  went  to  Toronto  where 
he  remained  until  July  1919,  receiving  x-ray  treatment  for  cencer 
of  the  mouth.  He  died  on  Larch  7,  1920,  e  bundey  and  his  43th 
wedding  anniversary.  He  was  75  years,  9  months,  end  3  days  old, 
14  years  younger  than  his  father  had  been,  and  3  ycers  younger 
than  his  mother  had  been.   Like  them,  he  was  buried  in  the  Allen- 
wood  cemetery,  where  his  widow  joined  him  three  ycers  later. 
They  had  5  children  and  they  in  turn  had  6,0,3,4,  and  1  children, 
respectively.   The  children  and  grandchildren  live  about  equally 
in  Canada  end  in  the  United  States. 

Frences  Courville,  whom  John  married  in  1978,  was  born  March 
7,  1846  at  Beaverton,  Ont . ,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Limeoe, 
about  30  miles  from  Laxton.   i>he  was  the  13th  and  last  child  of 
Luc  Courville  and  Francoise  Hunault,  Catholic  French  Canadians. 
Her  ancestr"  is  set  forth  under  the  Courville  family  (ACM). 
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bone  have  eiven  1S43  as  the  date  of  her  birth,  but  her  tomb- 
stone states  1846.   It  is  said  she  was  4  when  her  mother  died, 
thus  getting  the  year  1847  or  1850.   No  exact  record  of  Courville 
births  exists.  Her  father  remarried,  this  time  a  Protestant  wid- 
ow who  had  children  of  her  own  who  were  perhaps  in  their  teens. 
It  is  said  that  the  step-mother  'was  not  good"  to  Luc's  children, 
and  perhaps  because  of  this  8ll  left  home  and  went  into  homes  for 
their  "board  and  keep,"  except  Margaret.  These  homes  were  Protest- 
ant homes,  perhaps  clue  to  the  step-mother's  influence.   This  ar- 
rangement probably  worked  out  for  the  best  of  the  children,  as 
the  home  influences  were  better  in  the  foster  homes  than  in  their 
own  Courville  home.  This  was  certainly  true  in  Frances'  case. 

After  Frances  was  8  or  9  she  was  never  back  at  Beaverton  ex- 
cept once  a  year  when  she  visited  there  and  mended  her  father's 
clothes.   She  lived  about  12  years  in  Oshswa,  Ont.,  5  in  one  fam- 
ily and  7  in  another.   She  stayed  at  the  home  of  Edward  Carswall 
for  5  years.  He  was  a  temperance  lecturer,  end  doubtless  his  in- 
fluence upon  her  was  good.   She  stayed  for  7  years  in  the  home  of 
William  Dickie,  a  storekeeper.  She  was  living  in  a  Protestant  min- 
ister's home  when  she  attended  the  prayer  meeting  in  Oshawa  at 
which  she  met  John  Trace.   She  was  then  25  or  so  years  of  age. 

Of  necessity,  Frances  had  little  education.  Her  health  was 
not  as  good  as  John's.   She  was  very  slim  when  she  married  in  1872 
but  grew  heavier  as  she  grew  older  until  she  reached  about  155  lbs. 
though  140  to  150  was  her  more  usual  weight.   She  was  shorter  than 
John.  Her  heir  was  thin.  Before  her  marriage,  her  father  went 
to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  following  the  death  of  his  wife.  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Carswall  traveled  much  as  a  lecturer  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.   She  was  about  14  when  she  went  to  live  with  the 
Cerswalls,  but  she  had  lived  at  several  places  before  that.   One 
wee  at  a  Mrs.  Icks  who  was  almost  blind.   There  she  went  to  school 
for  a  while.   She  later  was  with  another  family  which  kept  a  store, 
but  she  did  not  work  much  in  the  store.   When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Canada  about  1863,  she  was  in  charge  of  a  store  and  some- 
one tried  to  cheat  her.   She  worked  in  families  only  and  didn't 
like  it  when  her  Carkner  nieces  worked  in  a  hotel.   They  were 
about  Frances'  age  and,  of  course,  thought  she  should  work  where 
they  did.   She  was  proud  and  was  disgusted  with  the  way  the  Pass- 
mores  lived  before  his  conversion.   She  knew  the  manner  of  her 
father's  death  in  1879  but  didn't  tell  her  children  of  it.   She 
also  did  not  like  it  when  her  brother  David  visited  her  and  talked 
over  his  relatives'  failings  and  shortcomings.   David  and  she  did 
not  agree  on  family  dates  of  birth.   About  1898  she  visited  her 
oldest  sister,  Susan  Carkner,  at  her  home  in  Oshawa.   In  or  soon 
after  1893  David  visited  her  and  told  of  his  trip  to  visit  Cour- 
ville relatives  in  and  near  Montreal.   This  was  the  first  time  any 
of  the  Trace  children  had  seen  any  of  their  mother's  relatives. 

Frances  and  maybe  John,  too,  belonged  to  the  Bible  Christian 
church  at  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  minister's  home  when  they  met. 
Later  this  group  joined  with  the  Methodists  from  which  they  sprang. 

After  John's  death  in  1920,  Frances  mainly  lived  with  her 
daughter,  Mary,  in  Laurel,  Montana.   Like  many  old  people,  her 
memory  was  gradually  impered .   She  developed  dropsy* and  became 
very  heavy  end  hard  to  manage.   This  task  fell  mainly  upon  Mary, 
though  she  often  called  upon  Amos,  across  the  street,  to  help  her. 
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Amos  used  to  relieve  Mary  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  visiting  hie 
mother  and  singing  her  favorite  hymns  to  her,  one  of  -which  was 
"The  Lily  of  the  Valley."   She  died  on  Feb.  19,  1923  in  Laurel. 
Her  body  was  accompanied  back  to  Allenwood  for  burial. 

TGA  James  John  David  Trace  was  born  May  23,  1873  in  Laxton  town- 
ship, Victoria  County,  Ont . ,  to  which  place  his  parents  had 
moved  shortly  before,  following  the  burning  of  their  house  with 
its  contents  in  Cartwright  township.   An  early  recollection  was 
of  Christmas,  1876,  when  his  parents  with  difficulty  tried  to  get 
him  to  recite  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  at  a  church  program. 

James'  formal  education  was  limited.  He  got  into  the  3rd 
reader,  equal  to  about  the  5th  grade.   The  boys  were  kept  very 
busy  at  home  after  school,  so  he  and  Amos  had  little  time  for 
study  and  'couldn't  get  their  minds  on  Echool.'   He  moved  with  his 
parents  and  Amos,  and  his  Trace  grandparents,  to  Simcoe  County  in 
the  spring  of  1877.   There  his  father  rented  a  100-acre  farm  in 
Flos  township.   In  1687  they  moved  to  nearby  Tiny  township  to  a 
100-scre  farm  his  father  had  bought.   This  was  later  sold,  and  in 
1892  they  moved  to  the  10th  line  of  Flos  v/here  they  rented  a  240- 
acre  farm,  20  acres  of  which  he  helped  to  clear.   Except  for  one 
month  when  he  was  dreying  in  town,  he  worked  on  the  farm  until  he 
married  at  Elmvsl6,  Ont.,  on  June  22,  1998. 

Eve  Maria  Srigley,  his  wife,  was  born  Aug.  3,  1974  at  Z6ttlc- 
by,  York  township,  Simcoe  County,  Ont.,  to  Joel  Srigley  end  Lucy 
Anne  Williams.   The  Srigleys  were  Welsh  and  left  the  American  col- 
onies, being  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Eve's  cousin  in  Edmonton 
is  writing  up  the  Srigley  family  history.   Two  of  her  sisters  live 
at  Elnora,  Alta.,  and  a  brother,  Ray  V.,  lives  at  Elmvale,  Ont. 
Though  of  Quaker  ancestry,  Eve  was  an  Episcopalian.   They  were 
married  by  a  Ilethodist  minister  at  his  home. 

James  three  Christian  names  came  from  his  uncle  James  Trsce, 
his  father  and  grandfather  Trace,  end  from  his  uncle  David  Cour- 
ville.   They  were  all  Bible  names,  and  at  the  time  it  was  thought 
he  was  to  be  the  only  child,  so  he  pot  all  three  names.  His  fath- 
er was  'strong'  on  Bible  names  end  said  he  wouldn't  marry  a  wife 
who  didn't  have  a  Bible  name.   For  c  time  he  opposed  the  adding 
of  Frcnces  to  his  daughter  Mary's  name. 

When  he  married  he  rented  a  100-ccre  farm  ner.r  Elmvale  from 
William  Brent  of  Uxbridge,  Ont.,  and  cfter  5  years  bought  it.  H6 
lived  there  until  the  spring  of  1906  when  he  sold  it  end  moved  to 
InnUfail,  Alta.,  arriving  there  late  in  March,  where  he  rented  e 
320-acre  farm  for  3  yeers'from  Joseph  Doan,  about  5  miles  north- 
east of  Innisfail.   Then  he  moved  about  6  miles  southeast  of  In- 
nisfeil  to  Nesbit  and  lived  there  for  one  year  on  a  320-acre  farm 
which  he  rented.   Next  he  moved  2  miles  'north  and  rented  a  32-ecre 
farm  for  3  years  from  Mrs.  McBeth.   It  was  mostly  in  bush. 

He  then  moved  to  a  homesteed  4  miles  northwest  of  Elnora,  Al- 
ta.  The  town  was  not  yet  there,  but  the  steel  rails  had  been  laid 
that  year,  1912.  He  homesteaded  a  quarter  section  and  bought  the 
quarter  adjoining  it  on  the  south.   This  was  in  the  family  until 
July  5,  1947,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Jam6S  Young.   An  ar- 
rangement to  sell  it  in  1929  had  been  made,  and  that  spring  he 
moved  to  the  C.P.R.  land,  a  quarter  section  one  mile  cast  and  one 
half  mile  north  of  hie  former  farm,  which  he  had  owned  for  some 
years.   He  cold  it  in  the  fall  of  1942  and  moved  into  Elnora  the 
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following  sprint,  1943,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 

James  had  been  reared  a  kethodifit  and  the  family  attended 
that  church  until  it  became  part  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
in  the  mid-1920s.   The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Elnora  area 
had  been  Presbyterians.   In  politics  James  was  independent.   In 
Ontario  he  had  belonged  to  the  Patrons  of  Industry.   As  a  farmer 
James  went  in  for  mixed  farming.  He  raised  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  stock.  At  one  time  he  bred  horses. 

James  was  in  a  runaway  accident  on  July  1,  1932  and  was  hit 
on  the  upper  backbone  which,  apparently,  began  to  bring  on  gradu- 
al blindness  4  months  later.  He  first  noticed  this  condition  in 
October  1932.   Nevertheless,  he  kept  his  sight  for  more  than  a 
decade,  finally  losing  it  on  April  20,  1943.   lieny  times  he  went 
from  Elnora  to  Calgary,  100  miles  north,  for  medical  treatment. 
He  had  an  operation  on  his  right  eye  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
sieht .   In  spite  of  the  loss  of  eyesight,  James  was  often  able  to 
work  about  the  house  at  various  jobs.   Among  other  things  he  dug 
a  well  near  his  home. 

The  author's  family  well  remember  James  and  Eva's  visit  with 
them,  Aug.  8-11,  1947,  at  which  time  this  biographical  sketch  was 
obtained,  as  well  as  other  Trace  history.   Eva  was  the  4th  of  10 
children,  so  there  are  many  relatives  on  the  Srigley  side  also. 

A  year  later  a  local  paper  printed  their  pictures  and  an  ar- 
ticle reading:  "Marri6d  50  Years;  Couple  Honored  At  Pamily  Dinner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. J. D. Trace  of  Elnora  were  honored  recently  on  the 
occasion  of  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  by  a  family  gather- 
ing at  the  Yets'  Hall  in  Elnora.   The  dinner  was  attended  by  52 
descendants  and  relatives  of  the  couple,  including  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Iva  Collins,  or  Elnora,  and  three  of  their  five  sons,  Lome 
of  Lacombe,  Elmer  of  Seattle,  'Wash.,  and  Guy  of  Calgary.   Two  oth- 
er sons,  Hugh  of  Bashaw  and  Earle  of  Brittania,  B.C.,  were  unable 
to  attend.  The  family  presented  Mrs.  Trace  with  a  gold  wrist 
watch  and  Mr.  Trace  received  a  csne  bearing  an  engraved  gold  band. 
....  They  have  been  active  in  church  and  community  affaire.   They 
have  six  children,  13  grandchildren,  end  three  great-grandchildren 

TGaA  Iva  Gladys  Trace,  born  Jan.  1,  1899  at  Slmvale,  Ont .  At  Red 
Deer,  Alts.,  on  bept  .  24,  1918  she  married  Cuba  Warren  Col- 
lins of  Elnora,  who  was  born  on  Mar.  7,  1394  at  Baywood,  Vs.,  to 
Matilda  Hector  and  James  Collins.   Cuba  went  to  Canada  several 
years  before  marrying.  He  and  Iva  went  to  Virginia,  but  returned 
to  Alberta  about  February  1922.   Cubs  was  not  in  World  War  I.  He 
has  farmed  on  several  quarter  sections,  all  in  the  Elnora  district 
about  4  miles  from  town.   Iva  took  her  high  school  work  at  Calgary 
They  have  4  children,  born  1919-1932,  sll  unalike  in  appearance. 

TGAAA  Edith  Marie  Collins,  born  Oct.  5,  1919  at  Baywood,  Vs.  Qie 

married  Thorvald  Harry  Nielsen,  who  was  about  19  when  he 
emigrated  from  Denmark  to  Canada.  Harry  is  a  farmer  living  1/2 
mile  south  of  Edith's  parents  on  a  quarter  section  which  he  owns. 
They  have  2  children:  Dienne  and  Gordon,  born  c.  1945  and  1947. 

TGAAB  Dorothy  Lucille  Collins,  born  March  8,  1922  at  Elnora  in 
her  grandparents'  home.   bhe  is  a  fine  pirnist  .   In  1945 
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Dorothy  merriGd  MichC6l  Kostyniuk  whose  parents,  of  Ukranian  des- 
cent, live  in  Regine.  He  was  in  the  dentel  corps  in  Calgary  ond 
met  Dorothy  who  was  a  stenographer  there.  Ke  is-  e  bookkeeper- 
stenographer  end  has  si.ened'up  for  life  in  the  army.   They  belong 
to  the  United  Church.   They  have  no  children. 

TGAAC  Allan  Janes  Collins,  born  at  Elnora  on  Oct.  25,  1926.  His 

grandmother  wrote  on  Jen.  10,  1949:"^llen  wa6  married  Dec. 
27,  1948  in  the  church,  and  after  the  ceremony  there  were  65  at 
the  home  reception.   They  went  to  Calgary  for  a  few  days,  tut  were 
back  and  all  were  here  for  New  Years.   Ive  had  12  and  we  had  13 
for  dinner." 

TGAAD  Gladys  Corinne  Collins,  born  et  Slnore,  Alte.,  April  19, 
1932.   whe  is  e  good  pianist. 

TGAB  Guy  Everett  Trace,  born  et  Elmvele,  Ont.,_April  19,  1900. 

Guy  served  4  years  and  2  months  with  the  noyal  Canadian  Ord- 
nance Corps  and  attained  the  rank  of  .sergeant.  Ke  is  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Orsnge  Lodge  and  4  times  Pest  Hester  of  it.  He  is 
e  member  of  the  Royel  bcerlet  Chapter  and  was  past  commander  end 
commander  for  1949  end  1950.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Black  Preceptory.  He  and  his  wife  end  children  ere  members  of 
the  Latter  Day  baints'  Church  end  ere  very  ective  in  its  orgenize- 
tions.   At  Calgary,  Alts.,  on  March  2,  1927  Guy  married  Mildred 
Haylor  of  Gleich6n,  Alts.,  who  wes  born  et  Viking,  Alte.,  on  Apr. 
7,  1908  to  Annie  Foster  and  Thomas  Nsylor.  Mildred  is  secretary- 
treasurrr  of  the  Relief  Society,  Calgary  Werd,  L.D.S.;  also  past 
president  of  the  L.D.b.  Primary  Assn.   Guy  is  a  mcil  carrier  and 
lived  at  1417  First  bt  . ,  M.iY.,  but  moved  in  October  1949  to  3408 
Third  bt.,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alte.   From  there  on  Fob.  16,  1950  he 
wrote:  "We  were  thrilled  to  hear  from  you,  Bermuda  especially,  es 
she  is  compiling  our  genealogy  for  L.D.S.  records,  and  we  were 
short  of  records  on  the  Trace  side  .   ;Ve  have  the  Srigley  side  back 
to  1711  in  England.   Mildred  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  L.D.b.,  commonly  called  Mormons,  and  I  have  since  joined 
and  h8ve  raised  our  2  children  as  such.   Genealogy  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  us,  for  baptisms  end  sealings  in  the  temple,  for 
the  dead  (see  Cor.  1:15-29).   '.7e  have  had  a  very  interesting  year. 
Lest  March  we  went  to  bait  Lake  City  for  Bermude's  wedding.  Then 
last  august  we  decided  to  build  a  new  house,  which  was  completed 
in  October.   It  was  quite  a  thrill  to  move  into  e  new  house  built 
to  our  own  plans.   You  ere  rendering  us  all  a  service  in  compiling 
this  family  history  that  means  more  than  you  realize." 
TGABA  Bermuda  Anne  Trace,  born  March  8,  1928  et  Gleichen,  Alte. 
bhe  is  e  member  of  the  L.D.b.  church  and  is  secretary  of 
its  bundey  bchool.   In  June  1946  she  gredueted  from  .Ye  stern  Cenede 
High  bchool  es  velediotorien  of  her  cless.   She  wes  en  honor  stud- 
ent for  2  years  et  Brighom  Young  University.   In  June  1950  she 
graduated  as  a  laboratory  technician  from  Col.  Belcher  Hospital 
at  Cslgery.   On  March  21,  1949  she  married  Dale  Elias  Dewson  of 
Layton,  Utah.   Dele  went  on  a  2-year  mission  right  after  they  were 
married,  to  be  gone  until  about  May  1951,  when  they  expect  to  live 
in  Layton,  Utah.   Dale  comes  from  a  fine  family  whose  record  goes 
back  1400  years  to  e  French  bishop  who  died  in  631  A.D.   From  him 
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the  line  descends  through  a   knight  under  William  the  Conqueror 
(1066)  who  settled  in  England,  and  on  down  through  the  Adams  line, 
which  includes  two  Adams~president s  of  the  U.S.A.   Dale  was  torn 
April  11,  1929  at  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Fedelia  Kelson  and  Eilas  Alexan- 
der Dawson.  He  snd'Bermuda  met  while  both  were  attending  for  2 
years  the  university  at  Provo,  Utah. 

TGABB  Luella  Eileen  Trace,  born  Jan.  10,  1931  at  Calgary.  In  1949 
she  graduated  from  Western  Canada  high  school.   She  is  very 
athletic  and  holds  2  city  records  in  running  and  2  cups  for  bad- 
minton tournaments.   She  is  e  member  of  Wittichens  basketball  team. 
In  1950  she  was  employed  as  a  saleslady  at  P.W.  Woolworth'e  while 
living  at  home  in  Calgary.  Her  father  got  into  the  11th  grade  at 
school.   After  his  marriage  in  1927  he  worked  for  a  year  or  so  and 
then  trucked  for  10  years  for  the  Crown  Lumber  Co.,  of  Calgary. 
He  then  joined  the  ordnance  corps  of  the  army  and  boarded  at  home. 
He  had  stomach  ulcers  and  was  out  of  the  army  for  a  year  but  later 
joined  up  again.   During  the  war  he  spent  a  month  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ont . ,  but  was  at  Calgary  the  rest  of  the  time.   Later  he  managed 
the  yard  of  the  Crescent  lumber  Yard  at  Calgary.   Still  later  he 
became  a  mailman,  which  he  now  is. 

TGAC  Lome  Meredith  Trace,  born  Oct.  5,  1902  at  Elmvale,  Ont.  He 
took  his  normal  school  work  in  Calgary,  2  years  beyond  high 
school.   On  J'eb.  26,  1950  he  wrote:  "After  10  years  of  teaching  I 
quit  that  and  went  into  the  retail  lumber  trade.   During  the  war 
I  went  to  work  as  a  carpenter,  as  I  could  make  twice  the  money 
building  that  I  could  selling  lumber  for  others  to  build  with.  My 
two  sons  hove  been  working  with  me  and  we  have  our  new  house  near- 
ly finished.   It  has  gone  pretty  slow,  trying  to  build  in  the 
evening  after  a  day's  work  other  places   My  parents  have  been 
quite  well  this  winter.   Dad  gets  around  quite  well  and  can  still 
get  in  the  coal  and  wood  and  empty  ashes.   I  may  visit  them  in 
a  few  weeks  for  a  day  or  two.  My  wife's  mother  lives  at  Elnora 
and  visits  quite  regularly  with  my  mother.  We  have  5  children,  all 
in  perfect  health."  Lornc  and  family  attend  the  United  Church. 
He  taught  in  Alberta  but  suffered  from  bed  eyesight  due  to  looking 
through  blue  glass  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.   In~1943  he  was  at 
Yellow  Enife,  N.W.  Terr.,  but  is  now  at  home:  Lacombe   Alberts. 
He  married  Elossie  Viola  Boice  at  Elnora,  March  30,  1927. 
TGACA  Erancis  John  Trace,  born  at  Elnora,  Alts.,  March  6,  1926. 

•He  left  school  at  16  when  in  the  10th  grade  end  now  is  a 
carpenter.  He  has  a  hobby  of  collecting  guns" end  has  several  of 
the  best  obtainable.  He  has  hunted  big  game  and  each  fall  goes 
hunting  with  his  father  in  the  mountains,  end  al7/ays  gets  his 
shere  of  meet.  He  was  plenning  e  grizzly  bear  hunt  for  the  spring 
of  1950.  His  mother  was  married  on  her  19th  birthday,  having  been 
born  March  30,  1908  at  Huxley,  Alt  a.,  to  Bine  Mae  Van  Buskirk  and 
Erancis  G.  Boice,  after  "horn  Erancis  was  pertly  named. 

TGACB  Lucille  Mae  Trace,  born  July  16,  1929  at  Alix,  Alts.   She 
quit  school  with  the  10th  grade  and  worked  2  years  at  the 
hospital  es  e  cook  before  she  married  on  De-c.  27,  1947  at  Lacombe. 
William  G.A.  Void  wes  born  July  1,  1923  at  Ponoka,  Alts.,  to  Edith 
Stebenfeldt  and  Anton  A.  Void.   William  is  a  mixed  farmer  about 
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30  miles  .from  Lucille '  £  parents.  Ke  has  always  lived  in  the  Ask- 
er  District.   Address:  Box  33,  R.S.  1,  Ponoka,  Alte.   They  have 
had  2  children.   Heather  Ann  was  born  at  Ponoka,  Mov.  3,  1943,  and 
v/8 s  christened  May  1,  1949  with  all  4  grandparents  as  sponsors. 
Lary  was  horn  Jan.  3,  1950  but  lived  only  16  hours.  The  Voids  are 
Lutherans . 
TGACC  Karvey  LeRoy  Trace,  born'  Feb.  4,  1931  at  Elnora,  Alte.  He 

quit  school  in  1949  with  the  12th  grade,  and  helped  his 
father  and  brother  carpentering  until  November  1949  when  he  went 
to  California  for  a  trip.   There  he  visited  his  great  uncle  Amos 
L.  Trace,  spent  a  few  days  with  his  uncle  Elmer  in  Seattle,  end 
returned  home  Dec.  24. 
TGACD  Donald  Allen  Trace,  born  April  1,  1936  at  Bentley,  Alte. 

He  plays  the  guitar  and  accompanies  Audrey  on  her  violin. 
TGACE  Audrey  Marie  Trace,  born  Nov.  24,  1937  at  Bentley,  Alta. 

She  and  the  others  were  raised  in  the  United  Church. 

TGAD  Elmer  Charles  Trace,  born  July  27,  1904  at  Elmvale,  Gnt .  Be- 
fore leaving  home  he  took  a  year's  correspondence  course 
from  Cook's  Correspondence  School,  Chicago.  He  got  to  gred6  11 
and  first  went  to  Spokane  and  soon  to  Seattle,  Wash.  In  time  he 
became  a  half  partner  of  Stoner  and  Traoe  Tlectric  Shop,  Seattle. 
There  on  Hay  1,  1937  he  married  Dorothy  Julia  Alstrom  of  Seattle, 
who  was  born  there  May  17,  1911  to  Amelia  Johnson  and  Louis  Al- 
strom, of  Scandinavian  ancestry.  Elmer  is  en  electrician  and  liv- 
ed at  3282  Esplanada;  after  1945  at  146  E.  53rd;  and  since  1950 
at  6723  Aurora  «ve  . ,  Seattle  3,  Wash.  He  end  his  family  attend 
the  Methodist  church.   On  isb.  16,  1950  he  wrote:  "Business  has 
been  very  good.   '.Ve  took  on  a  new  line  last  October  and  it  has 
helped  to  make  up  for  the  drop  in  regular  work.   It  is  the  'parts 
and  service1  for  Porter-Cable  tools,  e.g.,  floor  Banders,  portable 
sews,  etc.   We  furnish  parts  to  all  the  Puget  Sound  area,  as  well 
as  the  factory  service  on  the  tools.   I  am  still  with  Mr.  Stoner 
and  it  looks  like  I  will  be  there  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  got 
a  new  Dodge  last  week  and  expect  to  do  a  little  travelling  next 
summer.   About  my  only  outside  entertainment  is  my  stamp  collec- 
tion, and  my  stsmo  club,  which  meets  twice  a  month.   I  have  been 
secretary  for  the'last  two  years  and  am  to  be  treasurer  starting 
March  1.   I  also  do  some  fishing  and  hunting.   Our  family  elweye 
seems  to  be  busy.  Dorothy  teaches  6-year  olds  in  S.S.,  and  is  ac- 
tive in  the  P.T.a.  and  helps  with  the  girl  scouts.   I  expect  she 
will  have  her  own  troop  next  year.   Jeraldine,  12,  is  a  girl  scout 
and  takes  violin  lessons  and  square  dancing  at  school  end  piano 
lessons  in  the  evening.   Barbara,  10,  is  a  Brownie  and  takes  flute 
end  square  dsneine,  besides  her  piano  lessons.   They  both  go  ice 
skatine  nearly  every  Saturday.   Walter,  6,  is  just  a  regular  boy. 
He  likes  his  cowboys  on  the  radio  and  is  sure  wild  when  he  gets 
out."   All  three  were  born  in  Seattle:  Jeraldine  Marie  on  March 
23,  1938;  Barbara  Jean  on  May  17,  1940;  end  Welter  Louis  on  Feb. 
13,  1944  at  Swedish  Hospital. 

TGAE  Hugh  John  Trace,  born  Au«.  81,  1907  at  Innisfeil,  Alte.  He 

married  at  Elnora,  Alts.,  on  Mar.  14,  1934.  Viola  Alice 
Swain  of  Lousena  was  born  Feb.  3,  1915  at  Chamberlain,  Sask.,  to 
^melis  Anderson  and  Alfred  Swain.  Hugh  is  a  farmer  and  owned  foui 
quarter  sections  at  Loussna,  Alts.,  but  traded  them  for  a  three 
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quarter  section  farm  at  Bashaw,  Alts.,  where  he  has  been  living 
since  early  in  1947.  He  has  trained  many  horses.  Ke  has  3  child- 
ren, all  born  in  Alberta  at  different  places:  Arthur  Elmer  on  Nov. 
16,' 1934  at  Elnors;  Frederick  Janes  on  Dec.  20,  1936  at  Lousane: 
and  Neil  on  Jan.  5,  1947  at  Red  Deer  hospital. 

TGAF  Earle  tfrencie  Trace,  born  Nov.  25,  1912  at  Calgary,  Alta. 

He  and  his  wife  both  got  a  high  school  education  and  are 
members  of  the  United  Church.  His  past  work  has  been  farcing, 
general  underground  lebor,  and  hoistman.  He  is  now  a  first  aid 
attendant  and  instructor  as  an  'after-hours'  job.   He  did  not  get 
into  war  service  and  the  winter  of  1939-40  was  a  bit  hard  as  no 
one  wanted  to  employ  a  young  man.   At  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  Oct.  11, 
1941  he  married  Dorothy  Catherine  Davies  of  that  city.   £he  was 
born  Mar.  8,  1911  at  Phoenix,  B.C.,  to  Eleanor  Anne  Chalk  and 
Thomas  Herbert  Davies,  of  Welsh  extraction.   She  has  lived  mostly 
in  mining  camps  at  Phoenix,  Allenby,  Anyox,  all  in  B.C.  She  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Church  Guild  and  is  a  b.L.  teacher.   Sarle  has 
lived  at  Elnore,  Alta.,  Richmond,  B.C.,  and  since  1938  at  Britan- 
nia Beach,  B.C.;  address:  Box  181,  Townsite.  He  is  a  power-house 
operator  at  the  copper  mine.   They  adopted  Keith  Thomas,  born  on 
June  30,  1943  at  Vancouver,  B.C.   On  March  3,  1950  he  wrote: 

"Our  life  is  quite  novel  to  anyone  who  has  not  been  here.  We 
are  only  30  miles  from  Vancouver,  but  there  is  no  road  end  all 
travelling  is  done  by  boat.  Our  camp  is  situated  about  4  miles 
from  the  water  in  a  valley  between  two  high  mountains,  so  that  for 
about  3  months  in  the  winter  we  never  see  the  sun.   To  reach  our 
camp  you  must  be  pulled  up  on  en  inclined  railway  "by   cable  for 
about  a  mile  and  gain  1400  feet  in  altitude.   The-  rest  of  the  way 
you  travel  by  electric  trolley  and  gain  another  600  feet  in  alti- 
tude.  There  are  about  120  families  in  the  Townsite  and  3  bunk- 
houses  for  the  single  men  who  number  250  to  300 .   We  have  a  4-room 
school  to  grade  12~  or  university  entrance,  a  hospital  with  one 
doctor  end  two  nurses,  a  community  store,  a  gymnasium,  a  movie 
hall  with  2  shows  a  week,  and  en  outdoor  swimming  pool,  though  the 
water  is  heated,  and  a  club-room  with  library,  card-room,  lunch 
counter,  and  pool  room.   All  in  all  it  is  quite  a  complete  commun- 
ity.  In  our  valley  here  the  precipitation  is  heavy  and  so  for 
this  winter  we  have  had  about  19  feet  of  snow  by  official  measure- 
ment and  considerable  rain.   Last  winter  we  had  about  27  feet  of 
snov;.   We  have  quite  nice  summers  though.   Our  copper  mine  a  few 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  North  America.  The 
workings  extend  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  4300  feet  above  sea 
level,  to  900  feet  below  see  level,  and  there  are  nearly  200  miles 
of  tunnels  in  the  mountain,  besides  the  stopes  from  which  the  ore 
has  been  taken.   The  mill  is  at  sea  level,  so  the  ore  is  taken  to 
it  mostly  by  gravitation,  which  makes  production  costs  low.   The 
concentrate  is  shipped  by  boat  to  the  smelter  at  Tecome,  Wash. 
Both  camps,  Townsite  and  Beach,  ere  company  owned,  and  there  is 
no  private  property.  House  rent  is  $1  per  room  per  month,  and  the 
houses  are  frame  with  5  or  6  rooms.   The  property  is  a  heavy  user 
of  electricity  as  there  is  an  electric  foundry  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  being  driven  electrically.   In  the  sprint  and  fall  when 
the  water  is  high,  the  electricity  is  generated  locally,  but  for 
about  2  months  in  the  summer  and  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
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winter,  the  B.C.  Slectric  supplies  the  property,   l.'.y  work  is  oper- 
ating the  power  house  here  at  Townsite,  though  most  cf  the  genera- 
tors are  at  the  Beach,  and  here  we  have  air  compressors  for  the 
sir  drills  which  the  miners  use.   We  have  all  the  control  switches 
for  the  different  departments  though.   We  work  on  three  shifts  and 
change  each  week.   The  schedule  is  to  work  22  days  and  get  off  6. 
The  generators  are  run  by  water  power,  end  there  ar6  two  compress- 
ors which  run  by  water  power.   I  could  go  on  writing  like  this 
for  some  time,  but  will  close  now." 

TGB  Amos  Luke  Trace,  born  Oct.  11,  1874  in  Laxton  township,  Vic- 
toria County,  Ont .  He  was  in  the  third  reader,  equivalent 
to  the  5th  grade,  when  he  quit  school.  He  liked  to  work  and  always 
has.  He  learned  the  harnessmaking  trade  after  an  apprenticeship 
of  several  years.  His  earnings  were  about  $25  a  month  at  about 
that  time.   For  a  time  he  operated  a  harness  shop.   On  Jan.  4, 
1999  he  married  Victoria  Cameron,  daughter  of  Jemima  end  "avid 
Cameron,  whose  sister,  Ilary  Aprnes,  had  married  Will  A.  Trace,  TAD. 
In  1907  he  left  Ontario  for  Alberta,  settling  at  Innisfree,  where 
he  remained  4  years,   ^n  Feb.  26,  1911  he  moved  to  laurel,  Montana 
where  he  lived  until  Nov.  2,  1925  when  he  moved  to  California.  He 
has  lived  there,  except  for  14  months,  ever  since,  living  at  Oran- 
ge, los  Angeles,  Garden  Grove,  etc.   At  Laurel  he  farmed  but  he 
also  built  many  houses,  some  of  them  from  old  boxcars.   There  and 
elsewhere  he  sold  51  houses  in  49  years.   He  worked  very  hard  all 
his  life  and  prospered  because  of  it  and  good  investments.  However 
he  lost  heavily  at  times,  once  losing  as  much  as  $10,000  in  a  ven- 
ture at  Laurel.  He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  at  Innisfree  togeth- 
er, and  at  Laurel  his  sister  Mary  and  family  joined  him  end  Vic. 

About  1917  Amos  and  Vic  became  interested  in  supporting  for- 
eign mission  work.   They  began  by  helping  support  e  missionary  in 
Costa  lUce,  and  soon  a  hospital  ward  there  was  named  Trace  after 
them.   This  interest  in  missions  continues  to  the  present.  In  1945 
they  were  supporting  four  missionaries,  one  in  north  India,  a 
nurse  to  lepers  in. south  India,  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  end  one 
about  to  go  to  wouth  Americe.   These  cost  about  $600  each  per  en- 
num,  and  they  had  most  of  their  support  paid  up  in  edvence  for  the 
next  five  years.   On  several  occasions  they  made  separate  wills, 
eech  leaving  all  to  the  other  under  'right  of  survivorship'  terms. 
In  addition"they  have  annuities  with  the  American  Eible  bociety 
and  one  or  two  other  similar  socieites.   Line?  1900  or  thereebouts 
he  hed  given  away  ^80,000,  Amos  once  estimated.   In  July  194  9  he 
wrote  thet  he  once  owned  99  ecres  and  23f-  acres  in  Ontario,  640  in 
beskatchewen,  160  plus  160  plus  160  plus  150  plus  160  ecres  in  Al- 
berta, 160  in  Oregon,  10  end  11  in  California.  He  was  then  liv- 
ing at  11382  Acacia  i.ve.,  Garden  irove,  Cel.,  in  his  51st  house, 
and  had  sold  50  houses,  and  lived  with  the  same  wife  50  years.  He 
had  lived  in  Orane-e  County  since  1926,  except  for  short  trips  else 
where.  He  had  also  been  in  every  state  of  the  Union  end  every 
province  in  Canada.  Vic's  travel  record  wes  elmost  as  good. 

Early  in  World  War  II  Amos  did  his  bit  by  working  as  e  car- 
penter constructing  a  military  cemp  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
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^covered.   About  Liov.  1,  1*42  he  wrote:  'I  haven't  a  pain  or  Sn 
acl-e,  lots  to  eat,  and  lots  of  sood  nurses  who  call  me  the  Jolly 
Irishman  end  say  I  am  surely  a  fine  patient.   I've  teen  4  weeks 
on  my  hack  and  am  as  contented  as  can  he.   I  am  thankful  I  have 
my  eyes  and  hands  and  feet;  9/10  of  my  trouble  is  behind  me  and 
1 '10  ahead.   I  have  13  relatives  here  to  see  me,  and  honestly  they 
are  a  fine  bunch.   Pat  fetched  m6  a  radio  the  first  night  and  I 
have  it  on  about  10  hours  a  day.   I  also  have  a  fine  room.  Doctor 
was  just  in  and  says  the  x-ray  shows  I  am  doing  O.K.,  end  told  mc 
I  was  the  most  contented  patient  he  had  ever  seen.   I  can  move  one 
foot  6  inches  sideways  now."   Amos  was  never  as  active  after  his 
recovery  as  before.   About  1944  he  bought  a  house  trailer  and  he 
and  Vic  drove  to  Florida,  but  did  not  like  it  as  well  as  Califor- 
nia.  'They  spent  the  summer  of  1945  in  Ontario,  thinking  of  liv- 
ing there  again,  but  decided  against  it.   They  visited  the  author 
end  his  family,  July  6-1C,  1946,  in  Brookings,  S.D.,  en  route  to 
California.  He  soon  wrote  of  fixing  up  a  house  3  years  old,  build- 
ing a  14  x  20  garage,  caring  for  a  garden  and  9  chickens  on  his 
50  x  100  lot.   Ln  Dec.  17,  1945  he  wrote:  "We  bought  a  trailer 
and  traveled  in  it  3  months  end  10  days.   We  made  an  offer  on  a 
house,  so  had  the  trailer  to  sell.   I  have  lived  36  years  and  4 
months  in  Canada  and  35  years,  8  months,  and  7  days  in  the  U.S., 
and  still  like  to  gGt  up  in  the  morning.  'Se   bought  an  organ  for 
c  leper  hospital  in  India  for  Christmas.   We  are  going  to  spend 
Christmas  at  a  Jewish  Church  in  Los  Angeles.   We  gave  about  £90 
to  the  work  at  that  church  this  year.   Then  we  expect  to  feed  20 
men  who  are  down  and  out  at  the  Rescue  Mission  where  we  have  a 
bed  paid  for  8  more  years  from  April.   Most  cf  our  Christmas  is 
for  others.   We  have  heard  from  all  4  of  our  missionaries  at  Christ- 
mas.  One  is  going  right  away  to  bouth  America.   She  came  home 
from  Mexico  to  get  ready.  We  pay  her  fare,  $500,  and  $50  a  month 
for  5  years  if  we  are  spared  to  do  that  .  We  have  two  paid  up  for 
5  years,  and  another  for  about  a  year  ahead,  and  3  years  yet  to 
make  5  years."   On  Jan.  12,  1947  Amos  wrote:  "We  have  2  orphaned 
children  in  China  named  John  David  and  Mary  Jsne ,  one  named  after 
Vic's  father  and  mine,  and  one  after  my  sister  and  Vic's  two  sis- 
ters.  We  were  really  homesick  to  get  back  to  California,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  place.   One  night  we  went  to  church  and  the 
preacher  could  hardly  set  started.   Folks  were  shaking  hands  with 
us  and  were  so  glad  to  see  us  back.   We  were  never  asked  so  many 
questions  in  our  life.   But  we  were  glad  to  see  our  folks  end  also 
rloride .   Dick  tfilliams  wrote  me  one  time  I  should  get  a  typewrit- 
er so  he-  could  read  my  writing.   I  wrote  back:  Dear  Dick,  if  I 
wrote  you  I  was  sending  you  £25  the  first  of  next  month,  you  could 
read  every  word." 

About  194  3  Amos  and  Vic  became  much  interesting  in  the  bun- 
shine  Mission  Sirls  Town  Christian  bchool,  6  miles  west  of  River- 
side, Cal.   On  Jan.  11,  1950  Amos  wrote  that  he  and  Vie  had  had  a 
large  building  there  named  after  them.   "We  wanted  to  call  it  bun- 
shine  Tabernacle  but  they  wanted  to  name  it  Trace  Tabernacle  on 
their  50th  jubilee  year.   They  have  over  42  buildings  and  paid 
v;75,000  for  the  property,  tnd  we  paid  over  40  part  of  it,  so  if  I 
wish  I  get  my  board  and  a  olace  to  sleep  and  live.   I  don't  cere 
about  wages.   A  place  to  live  and  board  is  ell  I  need.   For  25 
years  I  have  not  tried  to  make  money,  rather  spend  it  as  the  Lord 
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directs;  end  in  25  years  it  has  been  like  I  Kings  17:  14,  15,  15. 
"<Ve  got  a  wonderful  letter  fro::,  our  India  missionary  today.  For  5 
years  next  March  we  paid  her  &300C  and  e>:tra  money' at  Christmas. 
She  thanked  us  for  it  end  told  us  how  much  it  meant  to  her.  7?e  are 
writing  our  South  American  missionary.   She  and  her  husbend  and  4 
couple  got  married  8  years  ago  and  went  down  there.  Her  hu6bend 
went  out  among  srvages  and  never  returned,  but  she  stayed  on  the 
job  and  worked  till  a  year  ago  when  she  got  sick.   We  helped  fetch 
her  heme.   the  is  one  we  put  through  school  and  2  years  in  Mexico, 
and  paid  her  fare  to  bouth  America."   On  Feb.  6,  1950  Amos  wrote : 

'We  have  taken  2  more  missionaries  this  year  to  support.  You 
are  so  much  ehGad  by  supporting  them  yourself  rather  than  through 
a  church.   You  get  reports  of  their  work.  We  write  to  15  and  sup- 
port 4  for  the  past  5  years.   The  5  years  will  be  up  this  year, 
but  one  is  staying  6  years  before  coming  home.'' 

on  Dec.  21,  1550  Amos  wrote:  "I  was  up  at  Girls'  Town  2  days 
fixing  chairs  in  the  Trace  Tabernacle.   The  first  service  was  Mon- 
day  and  yours  truly  spoke  over  the  radio.  Vic  happened  to  have 
her  radio  on  and  heard  what  I  said.   A  lot  was  answering  questions 
as  to  why  we  picked  the  theatre  building  and  celled  it  Trace  Tab- 
ernacle.  The  first  meeting  in  it  at  night  was  wonderful.  Minis- 
ters of  several  denominations  spoke.   I  was  surely  pleased.   The 
tabernacle  is  100  feet  long  and  38  wide  and  has  a  big  oil  furnace. 
Folks  said  I  was  60,  or  not  over  65.   I  told  them  I  was  76,  so 
give  Vic  lots  of  credit  for  keeping  me  so  young  looking.   I  was 
the  head  usher  and  had  2  ladies  of  the  bunshine  Mission  to  help 
me.   We  burned  the  mortgage,  $25,000  mortgage  on  the  whole  proper- 
ty in  Trace  Tabernacle.   The  missionary  we  keep  in  Indie  is  going 
to  visit  us  soon.   I  am  not  working  very  hard.   iVe  have  rabbits 
and  chickens  and  a  garden.   We  may  sell  out  and  move  up  to  Girls' 
Town  to  live  and  look  after  the  chickens  and  some  gardening." 

In  the  summer  of  1D50  Vic  visited  relatives  in  Ontario  where 
she  enjoyed  herself  end  had  a  good  rest.   Meanwhile  Amos'  health 
was  not  very  good.   In  1945  Amos  enjoyed  the  experience  of  serving 
on  a  jury  and  that  year  he  visited  with  a  Passmore  cousin  nearby. 

On  Jan.  11,  1550  he  wrote  of  his  boyhood:  "They  moved  me  to 
I'los  in  March  1376  before  there  was  a  church  there,  though  they 
had  preachers  coming  there  holding  services  in  orange  Kall_.  I  can 
remember  the  coat  a  preacher  wore  when  I  was  not  yet  two.  That  is 
the  earliest  thing  I'can  remember.   I  also  remember  father  and 
mother  carrying  me  1  or  2  miles  to  meetings.   We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  bears,  wolves,  wild-cats,  etc.,  in  Flos  and  Tiny  when 
we  we're  there."   A  trio  he  long  remembered  was  one  he  took  with 
Cephas  (TGB)  and  Will  (TAD)  Trace  end  Milton  Spring  (TAAB)  in  July 
1952.   They  drove  to  Laxton  township,  where  Amos  was  born,  and 
spent  the  day  there,  visiting  Head  Lake,  Borland,  and  even  Berrie, 
end  talking  with  old  timers  who  had  known  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. He  planned  to  visit  relatives  in  the  late  summer  cf  1951. 
Since  early  in  that  year  his  address  has  been  Box  277,  Arlington, 
Cal.  His  great  recent  interest  has  been  the  Sunshine  Mission 
Girls  Town  of  40  acres  at  Arize  Village,  just  west  of  the  city  lim- 
its of  Arlington  and  Fdvcrsidc.   It  is  a  complete  city  in  itself, 
with  water,  sowers,  gas,  electricity,  surfaced  streets.   The  prop- 
erty of  land  r.nd  42  buildings  is  worth  £225,000  but  was  bought  for 
S75.000.   Trace  Tabernacle  is  one  of  the  main  buildings. 
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TGC  Mary  Frances  Trace  was  born  bept .  26,  1877  in  Flos  township, 

bimcoe  County,  Ontario,   bhe  had  four  brothers  -  two  older 
and  two  younger.   On  Mar.  1,  1951,  at  the  author's  request,  she 
wrote:  ''At  the  time  of  ray  birth  my  parents  lived  on  a  IOC-acre 
farm  they  had  rented,  not  all  of  which  was  cleared.   It  was  quite 
a  primitive  community,  though  my  parents  were  not  among  the  earli- 
est settlers.   Their  farm  was  located  l£  miles  from  Georgian  Bay, 
a  large  beautiful  body  of  water.   In  recent  yeers  a  great  summer 
resort  has  grown  up  elonj  its  shores.  We  raised  grain,  kept  stock, 
and  had  a  garden  and  raised  carrots,  turnips,  and  mangels  to  feed 
the  stock  during  the  long  winters.   During  the  summer  the  growing 
stock  was  turned  out  for'some  months  into  the  woods  to  pasture, 
and  we  might  not  see  them  for  8  couple  of  weeks  at  a  time.   They 
would  either  come  home,  or  were  hunted  up,  before  the  cold  fall 
weather.   The  milch  cows  also  were  turned  out  daily.   Water  was 
scarce  and  many  people  did  not  have  sufficient  water  for  their 
stock  during  the  dry  season  and  had  to  depend  upon  taking  the  cat- 
tle to  the  bay  for  water.   Often  when  they  were  turned  out  they 
would  go  by  themselves  for  water.   Eut  my  brothers  would  have  to 
hunt  them  up  and  bring  them  home  in  the  evening.   The  mosquitoes 
were  very  bad  and  snnoyed  th6  cattle  a  great  deal,  especially  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  being  milked. 

"We  did  not  have  too  much  chance  for  an  education.   There  was 
no  high  school  within  20  miles,  snd  very  few  people  were  able  fin- 
ancially to  send  their  children  away  to  school.  Will  end  three 
others  who  were  in  the  class  with  him  were  the  first  ones  I  remem- 
ber getting  beyond  the  8th  grade  in  that  community.   The  first  3 
years  1  attended  school  we  went  to  Allenwood  school,  two  miles 
from  our  home.  When  I  was  nine  years  old  we  moved  on  a  farm  near 
Gibson  P.O.,  snd  just  a  mile  from  the  Patterson  home.   We  still 
attended  Allenwood  church  service  bunday  morning,  then  went  home 
and  had  dinner,  and  then  went  to  bunday  bchool  in  Gibson  school 
house.   After  that  there  was  a  church  service  held  by  Presbyter- 
ian students  who  came  up  from  the  seminary  in  Toronto  on  beturdsy, 
preached  at  three  appointments  on  bunday,  and  returned  to  Toronto 
Monday. 

"When  I  was  14  years  old  we  moved  to  a  large  farm  of  230 
acres.   bcsrcely  anyone  farmed  more  than  100  acres  up  there  at 
that  time,  and  quite  a  few  only  50  acres.   We  kept  a  lot  of  stock 
which  by  that  time  was  kept  in  pasture,  and  we  had  plenty  of  wat- 
er for  them.   To  run  this  farm  required  a  lot  of  hired  help.  Ames 
and  James  were  doing  a  man's  work,  and  we  always  had  a  hired  man 
or  two*  for  8  or  9  months  a  year,  with  additional  help  durine  harv- 
est season.   These  men  lived  in  the  home,  ate  end  slept  there  as 
pert  of  the  family.  This  meant  a  great  deel  of  cooking  had  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  the  milking,  raising  the  calves  end  chickens. 
Most  of  this  work  was  done  by  Mother "end  me.   I  remained  at  home 
thereuntil  I  was  married,  Dec.  25,  1899. 

"Lots  of  fruit  grew  wild  there,  and  during  the  earlier  yeers 
we  picked  most  of  the  fruit  we  canned,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  and  huckleberries.   Most  of  the  time  we  did 
not  have  an  orchard,  but  we  always  bought  a  lot  of  apples  in  the 
fall  for  eating  and  cooking  during  the'winter. 

"My  Trace  grandparents  lived"in  our  home  from  1579  until  they 
died.   Grandmother  passed  away  in  1881  and  Grandfather  in  1895. 
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Mary  married  William  Jcr.es  Patterson  in  1895  end  her  life  af- 
ter this  date  is  given  in  the  .Patterson  Family  History  under  his 
name  (REA).   They  had  3  children,  torn  in  Chicago  sutures:  Lilli- 
an in  1900,  Florence  in  190?,  and  Maurice  in  1911.   Since  1924 
she  has  made  her  home  with  Lillian  in  Auburn,  Vaehin.gton. 

TGD  Levi  Mark  Trace,  torn  March  25,  1993  in  iloe  township,  Simcoe 

County,  Ontario.  He  got  into  the  4th  reader,  equal  to  the 
7th  grade.   .vhen  atout  8  years  old  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  a 
year.   He  hed  bone  erysipelas  and  for  2  years  did  not  attend  school 
Atout  the  age  of  3  he  had  had  spinal  complaint  end  infantile  par- 
alysis. He  was  losing  appetite  and  weight  when  his  father  took 
him  to  Peneteng,  20  miles  away,  7;here  hi  sot  some  medicine  which 
made  him  pick  up  at  once.   At  atout  the  age  of  16  he  had  another 
siege  of  it,  but  egain  got  better.   From  about  1?C3  or  19C4  he  at- 
tended Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  until  1906.   Then  for  o 
year  he  worked  for  the  railroad  at  EillingE,  Montene.   Later  he 
returned,  stayed  several  months,  and  on  June  12,  1907  in  Chicago, 
111.,  he  married  label  Lenore  Arnold  of  I-imundy,  111.,  who  was 
torn  *et.  5,  1982  at  Mimundy  to  Clare  Evelyn  Spencer  end  John 
Jones  Arnold.   Mabel's  uncle,  Charles  C.  Spencer,  and  Levi's  sis- 
ter, Mary,  were  witnesses,  while  Eev  .  J.H.  MacDoneld,  a  Methodist 
minister,  officiated.   Guests  included  Lois,  Magpie,  Charles  D., 
RoEwell  T.,  Anne,  and  Kose  Spenoer;  Maude  Arnold;  Mary  F.  Trace 
Patterson,  her  husband  William,  and  daughters  Lillian  end  Florence; 
and  Marie  Erooklend  end  ^lsa  Pope.   "Metcl  Arnold's  mother  was  c 
descendant  of  Thomas  Spencer,  a  settler  in  Newton  (now  Cambridge), 
Mass.,  in  1632,  and  a  founder  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1635.   The 
upencer  family  has  resided  in  Illinois  since  pioneer  days  in  1S2C. 
Mahel's  grandparents  were  Marshall  Spencer  and  Sarah  A.  Simmons. 
On  her  father's  side,  Matel  was  descended  from  Benedict  Arnold 
(1615-1678),  thrice  coloniel  Governor  of  Phode  Island  tetween  1563 
and  1579.   His  father,  .Villiem  Arnold,  had  settled  on  the  Provi- 
dence Plantation  in  1636,  having  emigrated  from  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land.  Por  several  generations  the  family  were  e  femily  of  educa- 
tion and  position  in  Mew  England.   Benedict  Arnold  11741-1801), 
American  revolutionary  patriot  and  traitor,  was  the  fourth  in  dir- 
ect line  of  descent  to  tear  the  name.   The  Arnolds  are  now  very 
firmly  entrenched  in  southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  where  brother 
fought  against  hrother  in  the  Civil  .7er.'  (  co   wrote  TGDA  in  1951.) 
Levi  end  Matel  v/ent  to  Innisfree,  Alterts,  to  which  piece  the 
railroad  had  come  in  1905.   The  newly weds  hed  met  at  Valparaiso 
University.   Innisfree  was  their  home  from  that  time'  until  his 
death  there,  i^ov.  17,  1918,  a  victim  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Levi  end  his  hrother  ^mos  hed  a  grocery  end.herdwere  store  there 
for  several  years.   Levi  later  want  into  the  reel  estate  husiness. 
At  the.  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  for  the  Central  Phone  Co., 
of  Innisfree,  where  he  was  buried.  Mabel  lived  there  until  1927 
when  she  moved  to  oedgwick,  alterts.   From  July  she  kept  house  for 
Oliver  Alfred  Mivley,  ' t-    fermer,  until  their  marriage,  Dec.  25,1927. 
He  died  Mar.  1,  1937  end  Metel  on  Dec.  29,  1939.   Both  were  turied 
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in  Sedgwick.   Mabel  died  of  ceneer.   They  had  4  children,  all  born 
et  Innisfree,  Alberta,  1903-1913,  none  of  whom  now  lives  there. 

TGLA  leland  Ernest  Trace,  born  Mar.  4,  1909.   After  completing 

the  grade  and  hisrh  school  et  Innisfree,  he  workd  with  a  sur- 
veying crew  in  alberta'.   In  the  winter  of  1923  he  went  to  Chicago 
to  work  as  an  interior  decorator.   Later  he  worked  in  a  Jewish 
hospital.  While  working  he  also  attended  school  and  graduated  as 
a  lawyer.   In  Chicago  on  l.ar.  7,  1936  he  married  Mary  Ballard 
Gcugh  of  Hettiesburg,  Miss.,  v/ho  was  born  at  Ellisville,  Mies., 
on  Jan.  31,  1912  to  Verne  Ballard  and  Joe  B.  Sough.   Mery  has  a 
college  education  end  is  c  Baptist.  Lelond  is  c  Methodist  rnd  be- 
longs to  the  Moose  end  Eagle  lodges.  For  e  time  they  lived  in 
Chicago,  Joliet,  111.,  end  lcter  Chief  go.   Lines  1950  Lelend  hes 
lived 'et  13555  Brrinerd  Ave.,  Chicago.   For  some  years  he  has  had 
a  good  position  with  the  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  and  is  now  a  furn- 
ace operator.  He  occasionally  visits  his  uncle  Cephas  in  London, 
Cnt .   Since  1950  Leland  has  been  living  with  a  family  of  Scotch 
descent  in  Chicago. 

TGDB  Harold  Arnold  Trace,  born  Jan.  2,  1910.  He  graduated  from 

the  grade  and  high  school  at  Innisfree.  When  the  family  all 
went  to  Chicago  in  c-eptember  1937,  Harold  went  along  and  worked 
there  for  several  months  before  returning  to  Canada.  On  October  13, 
1938  he  married  Ruth  P.oseland  Dove*.  (Boyle)  at  Innisfree.   He  was 
in  World  War  II  and  for  2  or  3  years  was  an  instructor  at  the  air 
training  base  at  St .  Thomas,  Ont .  When  he  left  Innisfree  he  was 
sent  to  Valcartier  near  Quebec  City  for  September  and  October  of 
1941,  when  he  went  to  c,t.  Thomas,  where  Ruth  soon  joined  him.  He 
ate  at  camp  but  slept  in  the  room  they  rented.  He  had  to  study 
each  evening  for  the  weekly  tests  in  the  aeroplane  engine  course. 
Harold  had  an  eye  accident  of  a  serious  nature,  losing  his  sight 
'it  was  feared.  The  finest  eye  surgeon  in  Canada  was  able  to  save 
his  sight,  but  he  is  still  sffectGd  somewhat.  He  had  planned  on 
a  university  course,  but  had  to  give  it  up.   In  August  1945  he  was 
discharged  from  the  air  force  and  returned  to  Innisfree.  The  pre- 
ceding summer  Ruth's  father  had  died  in  Innisfree.  Before  his  dis- 
charge Harold  planned  to  go  back  to  the  elevator  there  end  also 
take  over  a  half-section  farm  near  town.   While  at  St.  Thomas  he 
often  got  to  see  his  Uncle  Cephas  and  sister  Lcnore.  He  now  lives 
at  Vegreville,  Alte.  He  wes  elected  alderman.  Ruth  is  a  Catholic 
and  Harold  has  joined  that  church.  Harold  sells  implements . 
TGDBA  -John  Mark  Henry  Traoe,  born  Aug.     1949. 

TGDC  Lenore  Evelyn  Traoe,  born  Aug.  24,  1913.  She  finished  high 
school  in  Edmonton  and  took  a  normal  course  in  Crlgr.ry  for 
r  year  and  then  taught  2  ycers  outside  Sedgwick  r.t  Airways.   She 
went  with  the  family  to  Chicago  in  September  1937  but  returned  for 
a  time  to  Canada.   In  Chicrgo  again  she  attended  night  courses  in 
various  schools  while  working.   She  went  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
crgo, 1943-44,  rnd  from  January  to  March,  1947,  when  she  obtained 
her  M.B.A.   She  beg:n  to  work  with  Walgreen  Drug  Co.  in  1943  and 
was  on  full  time  with  them  after  1944."  Since  Mc  rch  1950  she  has 
been  the  regional  branch  supervisor  for  the  central  division  with 
supervision  of  recounting  work.   She  has  had  to  travel  widely  in 
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rbout  30  Btrtoe,  visiting  rbout  300  of  the  400  .Vrlgrccn  etorcs. 
Icnorc  tried  to  become  r  '.Vrvc  end  wc.6  almost  rcccpted  v:hcn  it  v 
learned  she  wc.6  not  yet  en  American  citizen.   She  spent  much  time 
in  Atlanta,  Oc . ,  in  1945  rnd  1946.   Occr  sionrlly  she  visits  Uncle 
Cephas,  the  vfa  shine  ton  rnd  Alberta  relatives,  rnd  in  the  Bummer  of 
1949  end  1951  she  visited  the  author's  frmily  for  r  dry.   L:nore's 
permanent  address  rt  present  is  c/o  tfslgreon  Drug  Stores,  Chicago, 
or  4300  Peterson  Ave.,  Chicago.  She  is  a  Pre sbyte riGn . 

TGDD  Arthur  Roy  Trace,  born  April  29,  1919.  Ho  finished  high 

school  in  Sedgwick,  Altr.,  r.nd  vent  to  Chiotgo  in  September 
1937  with  his  mother.  He  became  a  citizen  upon  entering  the  U.S.A., 
since  his  mother  still  retained  her  Amcricrn  citizenship.  He  ex- 
tended Wright  Junior  College  in  Chicrgo  rbout  1940  but  rr.B   trken 
in  the  first  drc.ft,  so  enlisted.   7/hile  r.t  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
he  scvcrr.l  times  visited  the  r.uthor's  family.  He  got  into  the 
meteorological  service  rnd  was  moved  rbout  r  good  deal  to  study 
different  types  of  weather.   In  L'ovcmbcr  1941  he  was  in  Trllchas- 
ecc,  Fir.  He  spent  scvcrr.l  years  in  Engl  rnd  end  r.s  M/Sgt .  A.R. 
Trr.co,  36004329,  19th  '.Vcrther  Sq.,  he  vrotc  from  Englrnd  on  April 
4,  1944:  "I've  not  hr.d  much  luck  locrting  Fnglish  Tr;ccs  but  am 
still  trying  and  may  get  to  Cornwall  this  summer.  I  had  an  enjoy- 
able 2  days  in  the  lake  District  lest  week  end  hiked  around  lake 
Windermere."   Later  he  did  meet  Traces,  decided  they  were  related, 
but  couldn't  determine  just  how.   On  Dec.  2,  1944  et  Helton  Perish 
Church,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  he  married  Catherine  Stock,  known 
as  Terry.  He  wss  d ischergcd~in  the  U.S.A.,  heving  become  e  warrant 
officer.  He  and  Terry  went  to  Chicago,  bought  a  house,  end  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Chicago.   Terry  had  a  bed  passage  over  to 
the  U.S.A.  end  had  the  usual  trouble  getting  things  out  of  England. 
In  fact,  she  didn't  get  most  of  her  silverware  r.nd  not  much  cloth- 
ing out  ct  all.   Their  pessports  weren't  stomped  upon  rrrivr.l  and 
thus,  being  a  'war-bride',  Terry  had  no  evidence  thrt  she  hr.d  leg- 
ally rrrived.   Their  house  in  Chicago  was  r.t  9102  S.  Blackstonc 
Ave,  r.nd  included  two  lots.   In  the  summer  of  1946  they  visited 
Uncle  Cephrs  rnd  Niagara  Palls.   After  being  out  of  the  service  21 
months,  Arthur  re-enlisted,  sold  his  house  rnd  moved  --round  r.s  the 
rrmy  directed.  He  attended  the  universities  of  Idrho,  Washington, 
r.nd  Chicrgo,  rnd  is  hoping  to  get  his  B.S.  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  while  in  England "by  correspondence.   In  Seattle  he  studied 
forestry.   On  Jan.  14,  1947  he  wrote:  "Our  Chiorgo  home  should  be 
sold  before  too  lone,  but  meantime  I've  trken  r  "40  r  week  typist's 
job  tjo  pass  time  rnd  help  the  budget.   Lenorc  is  Btrying  here  fin- 
ishing up  her  degree  rnd  working  prrt  time."  He  hoped  to  be  in 
Seattle  shortly  studying  forestry.   Terry  wrote  on  Nov.  7,  1949: 
"»7o  should  lcrvc  on  Nov.  10  for  Port  Hamilton,  New  York  port.  Z'r.z 
ship  is  scheduled  to  sail  on  the  14th,  so  wc  hope  to  be  home  on 
Thanksgiving.   Roy  hrs  been  tearing  around  like  v    sc  Idea  hen  the 
past  few  weeks,  r.nd  now  wc  are  in  the  turmoil  of  packing.  Clrudia 
is  packing  her  treasures.  Iclrnd  and  Icnorc  came  Saturday  for  c 
week-end  visit.   Lee  was  tickled  to  be  Vcndy's  godfather."  Terr:; 
gave  her  address  as  "Elrsdalc  House",  Butt  St.,  Sendiacrc,  Notting- 
hamshire, England.   Arthur's  was  «r0  125,  c/o  P.!:.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
They  expect  to  return  to  the  U.S.A.  before  long.   Arthur  is  in  the 
air"  force  r.nd  has  about  85  men  in  the  office  he  supervisee  near 
London.   They  have  2  daughters,  both  b^rn  In  the  U.S.A. 
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TGUDA  Claudia  lenore  Trace,  born  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3,  1947  at  4:30 
Friday  morning,  weighing  7  lte.  and  being  S3"  long,  the  has 
a  fair  complexion,  blonde  hair,"  end  deep  blue  eyes.  Ker  father 
wrote:  "iVe  got  to  the  hospital  quickly  and  safely,  although  it  was 
the  coldest  night  of  the  year  (-15°!)  with  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  car  I  borrowed  became  stuck  twice  when  I  returned.  We 
had  to  wait  2  hours  for  ClaudiG  to  arrive. 

TGDDB  Wendy  Teresa  Trace,  Aug.    ,  1948  in  "Veshington,  D.C. 

TGE  Cephas  Matthew 'Trecf ,  .born  Aug.  4,  1890  at  Allenwood,  Ont . 

In  1950  he  wrote:  "As  to  my  education,  my  public  (primary) 
schools  were  Allenwood  and  Elmvalc;  secondary  schools:  Cookstown 
and  Barrio.  College  of  Education  (professional  training)  at  Tor- 
onto University.   I  teusht  public  school  one  year  ct  Cathoert,  Ont., 
then  1%   years  ct  Innisfrcc,  Alte .   I  took  commercial  training  end 
taught  ct  Arcolc,  Sask.,  high  school  end  Moose  Jew  College.  I 
studied  extrc-murclly  end  spent  1915-16  ct  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  end  grrductcd  with  en  M.A.  (mcdcl  in  history).  I  teught 
ft  Heileybury  high  school,  1915-1919;  ft  7/oodstock  Collegirte  In- 
stitute, 1919-1922,  end  et  H.B.  Ecel  Tcchnicel  &  Commercirl  high 
school,  London,  Ont.,  since  1922."  At  Zenilworth,  Ont.,  on  Dec. 
27,  1916,  Ccphes  mcrricd  Idr  Louise  i'errill  of  thrt  piece,  who  wfs 
born  there  on  Fob.  12,  1885  to  Hrrgcrct  KcHfrdy  end  George  ;..  Fcr- 
rill.   Since  1922  they  hr.vc  lived  in  their  own  home  et  156  V.'indsor 
■tvc.,  London,  Ont.   They  hfvc  r.  dcughtcr,  Helen,  born  Oct.  1,  1913. 
They  visited  the  euthor's  family  in  1936,  1947 

Cephes'  -.veil  written  letters  arrive  frequently.  On  Jan.  3, 
1941  he* wrote : "My  work  hasn't  changed  materially  now  for  several 
years.  The  war  is  affecting  the  academic  side  in  our  school  very 
little  so  far.   17e  have  branches  of  all  the  services  here  in  train- 
ing.  Recently  we  ere  seeing  quite  a  number  of  men  from  England, 
Australia,  and  Hew  ieelend."  On  "Dec  .  17,  1945  he  wrote:  "Ids 'e 
brother  on  the  farm  took  e  stroke  in  February  end  Ida  was  up  there 
nursing  him  for  6  weeks.   In  July  he  and  Ida  went  over  to  visit 
cousins  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  week.  Later  we  went  up  to  Lake  Couch- 
iching  for  a  couple  weeks'  rest."  On  Dec.  10,  1949  he  v:rotc:"I  em 
soon  to  take  a  trip  to  Toronto  in  connection  with  our  teachers' 
hospitalization  fund.   Just  now  I  have  the  position  of  Sunday 
school  superintendent.   They  asked  mo  to  tckc  over  the  job  again. 
I  agreed  if  they  would  get  mc  5  or  6  additional  men  I  would  take 
it  for  a  year  to  train  them  in  the  job.   Our  ettendence  is  ebout 
350,  so  wc  require  quite  e  steff."  UEuelly  CcphfS  end  Ida  take  e 
trip  during  the  summers  or  go  to  r  ncfrby  lekc  or  resort  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

TGEA  Helen  Mfrgrrct  Tree,  born  et  Zenilworth,  Ont.,  Oct.  1,  1918. 
She  attended  Tccumech  public  school  rnd  South  Collcgiftc  In- 
stitute, end  took  f  commercial  course  et  Bccl  Technical  School, 
tooks  the  erts  course  in  Honor  English  end  French,  end  gredurted 
from  the  University  of  Vcstcrn  Or.tr  rio  in  1940.  the    then  took  e 
year  et  Ontario  College  of  r-ducetion.   the  teu.°;ht  2  years  at  Rock- 
land high  school  end  2  years  et  Bowmenville  high  school.  She  then- 
got  e  position  with  the  Toronto  Trusts  Corporation  end  later  with 
Simpson's  and  finally  with  Lever  Bros.  Helen  speaks  French  almost 
like  a  native  and  her  first  2  years  of  teaching  were  in  a  prevail- 
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ly  French-speaking  community.   In  the  summer  of  1944  she  had  on 
operation  caused  by  an  appendectomy  some  years  earlier.  On  Dec.  17, 
1945  her  father  wrote : "Helen  marked  examinations  in  Toronto  after 
school  closed,  and  then  went  to  Providence  for  a  visit,  then  cemo 
up  to  the  lake  with  us.   Two  of  her  pupils  together  clsaned  up 
vSOOO  in  scholarships  in  her  subjects,  so  she  evidently  was  work- 
ing as  well  as  they,   the  found  the  work  rather  strenuous  this 
post  year,  so  hes  decided  to  go  with  a  Toronto  trust  company  There 
she  has  been  secretary  to  the  chief  account; nt .   Shr  is  now  secret- 
ary to  the  estates  officer."  A  year  later  he  wrote:"In  the  spring 
Helen  v/ent  with  Simpson's  mail  order  department  in  their  irench 
adjusting  section.   It  was  e  good  experience  as  the  vocabulary  in 
a  commercial  offioe  differs  somewhat  from  what  one  reads  in  a  uni- 
versity.  They  had  half  a  dozen  girls,  some  French-Canadian,  one 
from  Belgium,  and  one  from  central  Turope,  who  were  talking  French 
all  the  time,  and  so  it  was  a  post-graduate  course  for  Helen.  A 
couple  weeks  ago  she  moved  to  a  better  position  with  Lever  Bros., 
as  she  gets  Saturday  off  and  can  come  home.''  On  July  1-2,  1947  she 
visited  the  author's  family. 

At  London,  Ont.,  on  June  10,  1950  Helen  married  Bruce  Alexan- 
der Hills  who  was  born  on  Oct.  11,  1920  at  Trail,  E.G.,  to  Martha 
E,  and  Beattie  B.  Kills.  His  family  is  from  Fergus,  Ont.,  and 
pioneered  there,  as  did  also  Helen's  maternal  grandparents.  Erucc 
was  overseas  with  the  RCAF,  1942-1945,  and  has  been  a  clerk  in  the 
Magistrate's  Court,  Toronto,  since  the  war,  except  for  r  year  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.   Sinoc  Dec.  1,  195C  they  have  lived  rt 
114  Veughan  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.  Helen  is  doing  secretarial  work. 

TH   -  -  -  Trace,  drughtcr  born  c.  1946  end  died  c.  1350,  probably 
at  Q,uitccomb,  Advent  Perish,  Cornwall  County,  Englrnd. 

Additi one.l  Notes 
T  John  Trace,  1305-1395,  is  remembered  well  by  older  Treccs.  "Hg 

was  blind  for  years  and  when  he  wont  to  church  he  began  singing, 
often  before  the  service."   TAD'l  wife  remembers  sitting  in  church 
with  TGC,  both  giggling  and  secretly  hoping  that  John  would  stop 
singing.  f,An  old  woman,  over  30,  living  at  Allcnwood  near  James 
Trace,  srys  she  remembers  John  very  well.   She  remembers  his  sit- 
ting in  the  front  seat  of  the  church.'' 

IAAAA  Victor  Clinton  Spring  has  2  sons  not  shown  in  the  Trace  Ped- 
igree on  page  126.   They  ere  jlenn  Winston,  born  in  1941, 
and  Donald  Leslie,  born  in  1943. 
TAAAB.  Homer  Dlwood  Spring  also  has  2  children  not  shown  on  T26. 

They  are  Patricia  Inn,  born  in  1939,  and  Barry  Kelson,  born 
in  1943.   To  Patricia  Ann,  instead  of  to  TAABBA  as  noted  on  page 
T27,  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  great  greet  greet  grand- 
child born  to  John  Trace,  Sr.(T). 
TAABA  Kenneth  Bverett  Spring's  boy  and  girl  should  hav6  the  sign 

£  after  their  names  on  pe?e  T27  indicating  adoption. 
TAEAB  Robert  Shelton  Farmer  hes  IJancy.Lynn,  born  in  1951  and  . 

adopted.   Robert's  mother,  Rene,  died  in  1944. 
TAERAA  Beverley  Ann  Ireleeven  was  born  in  1950  es  shown  on  T26. 
TADBA  Veda  Iv'oreen  Trace  Draper  has  3  children  not  shown  or.  T26. 
They  are:  Lois  Isabel  Draper,  born  in  1946;  William  Trace, 
born  in  1947;  and  Francis  Moreen,  born  in  1946.   These  ere,  res- 
pectively, TADBAu,  TADBAB,  end  TADBAC . 
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T/.DC   John  Cameron  Trace's  sons'  baptismal  names  are  William  Don- 
ald, John  Arthur,  Carl  Ritchie,  Thomas  Roger,  end  James 
Douglas.  It  is  through  these  5  sons  that  the  "race  name  will  live 
on  in  th6  T^D  trench  of  the  family.  Jemes  Douglas  was  horn  in  1949. 
TADD-b  Wayne  Allan  Dickinson,  born  in  1942,  is  an  adopted  Eon,  C. 
TADEA  Betty  Evelyn  Trace  was  born  in  1943. 
TAD?  Belve  Irene  Trace  Young  has  2  young  Youngs:  Judith  Mary, 

born  in  1949;  and  Mark  Cameron,  bom_in  1950.  These  are  not 
shown  on  page  T26  and  are  respectively  TADJA  and  TAD?B. 
TA  James  Trace,  1831-1905,  was  a  Bible  class  tescher  and  th6  TAD 
family  has  a  Bible  and  a  clock  presented  to  him  by  the  apprec- 
iative Sunday  6chool.  Kis  son  William  (TAD)  was  superintendent  of 
th6  Allenwood  Sunday  school  for  years,  and  his  son  Earl  (TADB)  is 
the  present  superintendent.   John  Trace,  Jr.,  (TG)  also  held  that 
office  at  one  time.  "A  recent  survey  showed  that  Allenwood  Lunday 
school  was  the  largest  rural  school  in  the  Toronto  Conference.'' 
T,  TA,  and  TG  On  July  30,  1932  Cephas  II.  Trace  (TGE)  wrote  of  a 

visit  back  to  the  old  Trace  home  in  Laxton  Township  where  the 
Traces  lived  (sec  pages  T4-T10),  1863-1877.  "On  Friday,  KTill  (TAD), 
Amos  (TGE),  Hilton  Spring  (TAAB),  and  I  drove  to  Lexton,  leaving 
at  6:30  A.M.,  and  getting  home  before  6:00  P.M.,  after  spending 
all  the  time  we  wanted  everywhere  and  going  down  to  Br.rric  as  well. 
I  v/onder  what  our  parents  would  have  erid  if  they  had  been  told 
after  their  trip  over  thrt  their  children  would  make  such  a  trip 
in  an  automobile.  The  ror.d  is  quite  good  ell  the  way.   We  went  to 
Herd  Lake  whore  we  met  two  of  the  Baileys,  one  of  whom  wont  to 
school  with  Johnny  (TAB)  rnd  lir.linda  (TAA),  and  remembered  them 
quite  well.  Herd  Lrkc  is  rlso  r  villrgc  (as  well  as  r  lrkc)  where 
Father  (TO  used  to  preach,  as  it  was  only  c  mile  from  his  frrm. 
Then  we  went  down  to  Borland  (their  mrrkct  town,  5  miles  away)  for 
dinner,  and  then  crmc  back  to  our  old  farm.;'   The  frrms  arc  des- 
cribed at  length  under  2u   and  TG  rise-here .   The  rrea  wrs  settled 
mainly  by  English  rnd  Irish  rs  wrs  also  the  region  near  Elmvelc . 
TGD  Levi  Hark  Trece,  when  3  or  4,  ?;as  not  expected  to  live  through 

the  night  when  his  father  went  to  get  some  medicine  which 
seemed  to  be  just  what  was  needed.   ;7hen  ebout  9  the  doctors  said 
he  had  tuberculosis  of  the  bone.  He  was  in  the  Toronto  Infirmary 
about  a  year  when  he  was  ebout  15  or  16.  He  had  a  recurrence  of 
his  trouble  the  year  he  died  and  the  doctors  s&id  it  wss  tuberculc- 
sis  of  the  bone.  His  right  err.  was  affected  and  it  was  going  up 
into  his  shoulder.   As  s~result  of  his  sickness  when  small  he  had 
a  slight  limp  end  a  built-ip  shoe.  He  was  of  slight  build  and  was 
5 '7",  while  his  wife  was  5'lfc". 

Levi  and  Label  met  wh6n  .trances  (TGC)  introduced  them,  end 
they  were  engaged  within  a  week.   something  about  the  way  Levi 
courteously  helped  her  around  a  puddle  on  the  walk  to  church  made 
liabel  feel  thet  Levi  was  a  fine  prospective  husband.   They  wore 
married  a  year  later,  June  12,  1907.   Ihcy  lived  a  short  time  only 
around  the  Great  Lakes  rnd  then  -rent  to  Innisfree.  His  brother  Amos 
had  established  a  general  store  there  end  Levi  went  to  join  him  in 
it.  He  took  a  homestead  but  "-orked  in  town  while  Mabel  lived  on 
the  farm.   Their  house  soon  burned  and  they  then  moved  to  town. 
Before  going  west  Levi  had  r  good  offer  of "  r  secretarial  position 
in  a  railroad  office.  They  sometimes  speculated  how  their  lives 
would  have  been  different  if  they  hrd  reccpted  the  position. 

Levi  bought  out  Amos'  business  end  was  still  oaring  off  the 


debt  when  he  died,  1918.   Levi  owned  the  store  in  the  next  town 
aleo  and  had  a  man  to  run  it  for  him.  The  latter  ran  cff  with  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  but  Levi  made  no  effort  to  recover  it  be- 
cause of  his  sympathy  for  the  abscounder's  wife  who  was  pregnant. 
Levi  was  kind,  gentle,  end  well-liked  by  his  fellow  townsmen 
who  elected  him  mayor.  Ke  was  also  the  postmaster  for  a  time.  He 
was  in  the  real  estate  business  at  th6  time  of  his  death. 
TGDD  Arthur  Koy  Trace  wrote  on  June  27,  1951:  "My  one-day  visit 

to  Gamelford,  Cornwall  County,  during  the  war  didn't  provide 
much  time  for  looking  Ground.  Recently  I  was  in  Somerset  House  in 
London.   Their  records  prior  to  1840  arc  rather  scarce.   Last 
spring  we  motored  down  through  Frencc  to  Monte  Carlo.   The  I-rcnch 
roads  wore  terrible  but  the  scenery  was  beautiful.  I  wee  recently 
initiated  into  the  Masonic  Lodge  here  in  England.   I  have  1|  years 
more  of  my  tour  to  do  here.   I'm  12  miles  from  London.   Then  I 
hope  to  bo  stationed  again  near  Seattle."   During  the  wrr  Terry 
served  in  the  British  forces.   She  is  a  nurse  rnd  hr.s  also  studied 
medicine.  Arthur's  uncles,  Cache  s  rnd  Amos,  ere  also  Masons  . 
TGDB  Lclr.nd  2.  Trace  was  supervising  r  frrm  in  1932.  He  rl£o 

took  correspondence  courses  rbout  thrt  time . 
TS  John  Trace's  four  living  children  and  two  of  their  wives  end 

some  of  their  children, "as  well  re  mr.ny  children  rnd  grand- 
childrcn  of  Mary  Trace  Patterson  (TX)  had  several  gatherings  at 
and  near  Auburn,  '.Vash.,  about  Aug.  1,  1947.   Once  27  were  together. 
In  the  summer  of  1956  in  Jackson  Park.  Chiorgo,  some  Courville  and 
Trrcc  descendants  had  r  family  picnic.   Traces  included  TGL's  fam- 
ily (Cephas)  and  TGCB's  (Florenoc).   In  late  July  1952  ell  the 
Traces  in  Ontario,  except  Johnny's  (TAB)  rnd  some  of  the  Springs, 
had  a  frmily  picnic  at  Leslie  Soring's  (TAAA)  berch,  west  of  Pcr- 
kinsficld,  Ont .   There  were  over  50  in  ell  and  all  had  a  good  time. 

TG-AA  Iva  G.T.  Collins  ond  Cuba-  have  lived  rt  Elnorc,  Altc.,  1916- 

1918,  and  since  1921.   In  addition  to  the  4  children  mention- 
ed on  pages  T26  and  T48,  they  had  a  daughter,  stillborn,  Feb.  5, 
1957.   Ive's  4  children  all  got  r  high  school  grade  XII  oduortion 
rnd  more.   In  July  1951  Ivr  had  5  grandchildren  living. 
TGAAA  Edith  M.  Collins  married  Thorva.ld  Kerry  Kiclscn  ct  Calgary 
on  Dec.  15,  1942.  Harry  was  born  Dee.  22,  19C4  at  Stand cr- 
up,  Denmark,  to  Da.nia  C.  Ja.cobsen  and  Jons  Peter  Nielsen.  Harry  is 
a  fur  fi.rmcr  and  has  farmed,  too.  Ho  lived  in  Denmark  until  1926 
and  since  then  at  various  places  in  Saskatchewan  and  southern  Al- 
berta. Since  1942  they  have  lived  et  minora,  Alte .   Edith  complet- 
ed grede  XII  et  Elnora  end  attended  normal  school  in  Calgary.  She 
tauprht  school  2  years.  Harry  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
but "they  attend  the  United  Church.   They  have  had  3  children. 
TGAAAA  David  *llan  Nielsen,  born  Oct.  5,  1943;  lived  2  hours  only. 
TGA,..AB  Diana  Marie  Nielsen,  born  Aug:  27,  1945  at  Lecombe,  *.lta. 
TGnAAC   Gordon  Collins  Nielsen,  born  *eb.  21,  1948  at  Elnora.  Alte. 

Un  page  T26  the  final  letters  in  the  index  need  changing. 
TGAAB  Dorothy  L.  Collins  married  Michael  Kostyniuk  at  Calgary  on 

April  29,  1944.  He  was  born  at  Theodore,  Sesk.,  on  Sept.  23, 
1921  to  Mary  and  Nicholas  Kostyniuk.   After  finishing  grade  XII 
Dorothy  took  a  business  course  and  was  a  typist  and  stenographer 
for  several  years.  Michael  was  to  leave  >.ug.  1,  1951  for  Lores 
and  Dorothy  was  to  go  home  and  later  live  in  Calgary  with  her  son. 
TGAABA  Larry  Michael  Kostyniuk,  born  ieb.  13,  1950  at  .odmonton. 


TGAAC  Allan  James  Collins  married  Genevieve  Eleanor  Authcnac  of 

Big  Valley,  Alta.,  on  See.  27,  1948.  Kc  i£  now  farming 
near  Slnora.  They  have  2  children.  Genevieve  is  c  Catholic. 
TGAACA  Fayc  Ive  Florence  Collins,  born  liar.  8,  1950. 
TGAACB  Allan  Dale  Collins,  born  June  22,  1951.   He  is  the  young- 
est Trace  descendant  recorded  in  this  family  history. 
TGAAD  Gladys  Corinne  Collins,  born  in  1918.   She  took  her  first 
year  at  the  University  and  is  to  teach  her  first  school  in 
the  fall  of  1951.   She  belongs  to  the  United  Church. 
TGAF  Earle  F.  Trace  got  a  panel  truck  and  drove  to  Blnora  to  vis- 
it his  parents  end  relatives  early  in  the  summer  of  1951. 
He  and  his  family  had  their  bed  right  in  the  truck  end  reported  a 
good  trip.  His  new  post  office  box  is  152,  not  181  as  before. 
TADA  Laura  May  Trace  once  wrote:  "I  met  Guy  Trac6  (TGAE)  end  fam- 
ily in  Calgary  some  years  ago.   Cephas  (TO)  and  Ida  seem 
more  like  aunt  and  uncle  than  cousins.   I  have  a  high  regard  for 
them.   I'll  never  forget  a  humiliating  experience  Lillian  (TGCA) 
had  at  our  farm  when  she  fell  through  the  barn  floor  and  found 
herself  in  with  a  pen  of  pigs." 

TAAB  John  Milton  Spring  lived  with  his  grandparents  Trace  (TA)  at 
one  time. 
There  are  other  Traces  who  r.re  probrbly  related  to  'our'  fam- 
ily. Cephas  M.  Trace  iZ'OZ)    wrote  on  June  21,  1932:  "''./hen  Amos  L. 
(TGB)  was  here  I  took  him  up  to  the  Huron  &  Fric  Mortgage  Co.  to 
meet  Miss  Fmily  Trace.  Her  brother  is  an  engineer  here.   Amos 
says  she  would  pass  for  my  sister  (TGC)  better  than  our  own  sister 
would  do.  Her  father  wc s  John  Trace  who  came  from  Fadstow  Parish 
in  Cornwall,  close  to  "here  my  father  lived.   In  the  afternoon  wc 
passed  through  e  village  where  I  knew  some  more  Tr:  ces  lived,  so 
wo  stopped  and  met  George  Trace,  about  75  years  old,  and  his  sons 
who  are  painters.  His  father  was  a  John  Trace  and  was  killed  in 
the  slate  quarries  at  Delabole,  Cornwall,  not  more  than  10  miles 
from  where  my  father  was  born.  He  had  5  sisters  die  of  diphtheria 
at  one  time,  and  Amos  can  remember  father  telling  cf  some  distant 
relatives  of  whom  three  died  of  diphtheria.   On  his  way  back  Amos 
stopped,  to  see  our  cousins  in  Brentford,  Gnt .   They  don't  know  of 
any  of  our  family  in  Cornwall  but  some  people  who  came  over  lately 
know  of  an  Alfred  Trace  in  Devon,  about  40  miles  from  where  Father 
lived."   George  Trace  mentioned  above  is  now  dead,  but  has  descend- 
ants in  London,  Ont .   A  Trace  lives  at  Sneddon,  30  miles  from  Lon- 
don, but  he  is  not  related.   A  Trace  died  in  London  some  years  ego 
and  Cephas  was  told  he  resembled  him. in  manner.   The  Chicago  dir- 
ectory" of  1928  listed  a  C.S.,  a  Dr.  I.M.,  and  a  John  Trace!  also 
Trace's  Delicatessen.   There  were  also  Clyde,  Farlc  F.,  John, 
John  R.,  T-'clsford  S.,  and  Vfe.  T.  Traisc,  c   variant  of  Trace. 
T  John  Trace,  1805-1895,  may  have  had  more  children  then  are  list- 
ed on_peges  T26  and  ±27.  His  granddaughter  (TGC)  wrote  on  26 
July,  1951,  after  seeing  these  pages:  "I  was  of  the  opinion  my 
grandfather  had  several  more  children.   I  also  thoucht  that  all  of 
his  children,  except  Dorothy  Juest  (TB)  had  families.   I  know  there 
were  at  least  2  children,  and  I  thought  others,  in  the  family  of 
Mary  Trace  Parsons  (TC).   One  was  George  Marwood  (TCA)  and  a  girl 
-  I  think  her  name  was  Jane.   Both  the  cousins  named  George  Mar- 
wood  (TCA  and  TDA)  visited  in  our  home  in  the  1830s,  though  I  have 
never  seen  them  since.  Eoth  of  these  Persons  boys  were  raised  in 
England.   TDA  visited  in  Flmvalc  after  I  left  there  alEo.  TCA  also 


Tb5 

had   r  brother  Kerry  vfrose   picture  v;c   h,  d   in   our   family   album." 
TCa  end  TDA     In  r.c'dition   to   the   preceding  lines,   Mice  Florence  V. 

Parsons,    27  j>df    tve,    Brrntford,    Ont.,    furnished   some   dc  tc. 
on   the   Pi  rs onE    in   the    spring  of  1940.      "I    i.m  Seorgc   Persons    daugh- 
ter,   the    only   one,    left    of   the    family.      John   Tr.  c:,    Jr.    (T3)    v?re 
my  father's   cousin.      -Ve   were   rt   Slmvalc    to  visit  him  end    ;/c   met 
his    sons    rnd  daughter.      There   ~erc   3    of  us .      !y  mother  died   10 
ycr.rs    .-go   rnd  my   father   2  ye;  rs    rgo,    so    I   r.n  left    rlonc.      ""ether 
srid    they,    both   Prreons    end   Trrccs,    lived    in   St.    7rclcs   end   in 
Dclrbolo,    where   there   wre   much   stone    vork.      !'y   grrndmothcr   is   deed. 
My   r.unt    is   deed.      My  uncle   v.v.e   dro'vned   during  the    v.vr.      Those    r.rc 
my   fcthcr's   mother,    sister,    rnd  brother.      '.Vc    never   kept    r   history 
of   the    fr.mily.      I   hr.vc   some   pictures   end    -   booh  tut    they   r.rc   Irrgc 
to   send."      A  little    lr.tcr   she  -rote:    "!y   fistcr  died    in   the  ye-r 
ten    (1910?)    rno  her  husband  3  weeks   r.gi.      I   do  not   know  my  father'* 
fcthcr's  nrmc.      Ify   father's   mother's   nrmc   wrs   Lizzie   Tr-'ce.    She 
rcmrrricd   rnd  ""rt  Mrs-.   Heynos.      "'Then  my  frthcr  w;  s   4  ycrrs    eld  his 
father  died.      I  hrvc  hr;rd    Frther   spc:  k   of  Betsy,    tut    thr.t    .7r.£    rn- 
other    sister.      There    is    r    George    Persons   wh->  h;  s    2   drughtcrt, 
Grace    rnd    Jemima,    end    r    son.      They  were    living  ncrr   Port   K'pe    rnd 
I    think  the   post    office   is   Or  one,    Gnt  . ,    but    I  rxa  n:.t    ^ure .   His 
nrmc    is   George   Mc.rwo  *d   Persons    end  he    wrs  my   fcthcr's   c'uein.    (He 
wr-6  written  to  by  the   author  rt   Crone   in   1940,    but   n:    re  ply  wrs 
received.)      I  hed    one    sister,    Zr.tie,    •.•hose   tirthdry  rr.&    July   26. 
She  mrrried  Thomas  Emil   Stirling  rnd  hrd   4  boys   end   r    girl.      She 
died   in  1910,    rnd  w.-.s   32  ye:  rs   old.      The    Prrs-ns   cr.mc    over  from 
Engl.- nd   in  August    1979.      Hy  mother  wrs   II-  ry  Ann  Hr.ymr.n.      There   :;r.£ 
no  Annie   Persons;    my  frthcr  married  Mr.ry  Ann  Hr.ymr.n.      I  heard  my 
frthcr   say   thr.t   Kuth    (IB?)    come   to   the    btrtos   rnd    re    never  herrd 
of  them  since.     Iiy  frther  r?r.e    Jcorgc  Marw-vd   Prrs-.ns   tut   mother 
of  the   same   nomc   lives   in  Brentford.     The    lrrgc    bo  :k  I  mentioned 
hrving  is  r    sermon    on  the  church.      Hy  middle   nrmc   is  Valentino. 
I    r-m  r    dcsccndr.nt    of  John  Trace   rnd   Jane   Mrtthowg  .    ..hct    I  hrvc   done 
for  ycu   is   r.   plcr.sure." 

Prom  the    foregoing   it    s-rrns    thr.t    TC    rnd    TD     n   p<  ges   T4C_r.nd 
T26  rrc   not    two  but    :nc    person.      Perhaps   Hrinc£  under   IE   on   -41 
rnd   T26   sh  .uld   tc    spelled  He.ynes .      Evidently   Betsy,    or   Lizzie, 
Trrce    (TE)    mrrried   r  Ilr.    Prrsons   rnd  hrd  George  !:rrv;vd   Prrf-ns, 
rnd   r   sister   rnd   r   brother,    oil   no"  deed,     '.hen  George  vrs   4   his 
frthcr  died   rnd  hie  mother   then  mrrried   a  Ilr.  Heyncs .      Sc^rgo   was 
born   in   1858,    his   frther  died    in   1862.      Gcrrgc   crmc    t:   Canr.dc   in 
1379.     He  mrrried  Mr.ry   -nn  Hr.ymrn  wh  -    ■.vrs  b-rn  in  1858   end  died 
in  1927,    -.hilc   George   died    in  1937.      They  hrd   2  drughters,    Fl.r- 
ence,    perhrps   e.    1876,    end  Kr.tie,    wh:    mrrried   Thrmr.s   E.    Stirling 
rnd  hrd   5  children,    through  wh-m  there    i:rc    probably   seme   depend- 
ents.     J^hn  Trace,    Jr.    (TG)   \7u£   the   uncle,    n   t    the    cousin,    :f  the 
father    of  Fleronce,    rs   she    strted. 

TGAB      Guy   E.    Trrce    hrd    r    scri   us    illness    late    in   1940.      He    had   en- 
listed  rnd  wrs   entraining  for  Camp  Borden   to   trr.in  rs   m   of- 
ficer.     A  fov;  minutes  before  he  -.vrs   to   leave  Calgary  he  was   taken 
very   ill   and   rushed    to   the    hospital.      There    it   was   found  he  hed    a 
ruptured    intestine    and    that    a   few  minutes   later  he  might   have   died. 
TADF     Belva   I.    Trace   Young  was   discharged   fron  the  army    in   July 

1944   on  compassionate   grounds,    since   her  husband  was   in  the 
sanitorium  near  TIetchener,    Ont.,    and   was   needed   to   care    for  him. 


TCB  Amos  I.  Trace  die?  on  the  trcin  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  26, 

1951.  He  had  left  home  in  California  feeling  tetter  then  he 
usually  did.  He  visited  a  youns:  friend  end  her  family  in  Tacoma, 
'■.Vash. ,'  and  had  spent  Sunday  there.   Then  he  got  as  far  as  Edmonton 
en  route  to  visit  his  trother  James.   After  leaving  the  city  he 
died.  His  tody,  accompanied  East  ty  James  and  Eva,  was  taken  to 
Allenwood,  Ont . ,  -"here  he  was  turied  from  the  church.  His  wife, 
trother  Cephas,  sister  Mary,  and  many  relatives  and  friends  were 
present  for  the  funeral.  Victoria  i£  to  spend  the  '."inter  in  Calif- 
ornia and  then  make  her  future  home  with  her  sister  Mary,  widow  of 
I/ill  Trace,  TAD.   Ames'  funeral  "'as  on  Oct.  2nd.   At  cut  1920  while 
in  Laurel,  Mont.,  he  tegan  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  mission  v;ork. 
Before  that  they  had  supported  a  c-hild  or  two  in  mitsion  lands. 
In  South  America  he  supported  Trace  Lissicn,  honoring  his  father, 
.btout  1949  Amos  estimated  that  he  had  given  array  to  missions  and 
other  Christian  and  charitatle  ~crk  ctout  £70,000.  He  was  in  the 
third  reader  when  he  Quit  school,  equal  to  the  5th  or  6th  grade. 
TCACC  Harvey  LePoy  Trace  v;os  at  London,  Ont.,  during  the  summer 

of  1951  in  a  training  camp.   He  ::v.B   one  of  the  few  from  his 
outfit  who  was  chosen  to  compose  c  gur.rd  of  honor  for  Princess  31- 
izateth  and  her  consort  when  they  visited  Canada  in  Cctoter  1951. 
Earlier  Harvey  had  driven  a  taxi,  otteined  a  commercial  pilot's 
license,  ~.'orked  in  the  mines  at  Yellow  Knife  up  in  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, and  got  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  Early  in  July  1951  he  had 
gone  to  tendon,  Ont.,  to  take  r.  6  weeks'  course  to  determine  if  he 
could  take  further  ;ir  force  training.  He  passed  th6  varied  teets 
end  went  rt  once  to  3-imli,  Man.,  for  further  training. 

In  addition  to  the  Traces  listed  on  page  T64  there  is  c  Miss 
Mary  Trrco  whom  Lrurr  Trace  visited  on  May  7,  1951  in  Montreal , 
Mary  was  73,  daughter  of  William  Trace  who  died  c.  1934  at  33.  She 
has  lived  in  her  present  suite  of  rooms  for  37  years.   7,'illiem  came 
to  Canada  from  Devonshire  in  hie  youth.  He  was  a  Protestant  tut 
married  a  Catholic  wife  and  changed  to  her  religion.  He  v/crked  for 
the  Srsnd  Trunk  'R.B.,    in  Point  St.  Charles,  and  Mary  also  worked 
there  ae  a  stenographer  until  she  retired  on  a  pension.  '.Villiem's 
photograph  resettled  seme  of  the  Traces  of  this  history  in  looks. 
He  had  a  sister  Mary  Ann  and  another  Elizateth.  Por  a  time  he  liv- 
in  in  Ontario,  perhaps  at  Hamilton. 
TGB  Amos  L.  Trace,  it  has  teen  learned  from  the  conductor,  tecrd- 

ed  the  train  at  Edmonton,  put  his  valise  in  the  rack  atove  his 
head,  and  settled  down  to  sleep'.   Two  women  across  the  aisle  heard 
and  saw  him  sleeping,  tut  noticed  after  c  time  that  he  no  longer 
was  making  a  noise.   The  first  time  the  conductor  came  by  he  did 
not  punch  his  ticket,  as  he  did  not  want  to  disturt  him.   The  sec- 
ond time  around,  however,  he  tried  to  reuse  Amos  tut  found  him  deed. 
He  had  passed  quietly  away  in  his  sleep.   After  the  funeral,  James 
and  Eva  remained  in  Ontario  visiting  their  relatives  and  friends 
until  rt  out  i'ev.  1,  1951. 

Cornish  is  now  a  der.d  language,  tut  what  it  was  like  may  to 
imagined  from  the  following:  "By  Tez  cz  yn  nean,  tcneges  yw  the 
hansv.\.."  which  meant:  "Our  iather  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed..." 

The  Matthews  surname  was  net  very  common  in  Cornwall.  In  Ad- 
vent Parish  Jonathan  Doutt  married  Margaret  Mathews,  Pet.  26,  1722, 
and  Amtrose  Matthews  married  Elizateth  Hole,  Dec.  5,  1733.   These 
were  the  only  two  Matthews  marriages  in  advent  Perish.   In  Lesnewfch 
Parish  there  were  some  Let  thews,  many  Langmens  and  Parsons  living. 


Al 


THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS  AND  THE  KING'S  GIRLS 

Quebec  ^as  founded  in  1608,  Montreal  in  1642.  From  the  beginning  France 
governed  Ner  France  through  autocratic  representatives  of  the  French  king.  The 
people  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  hor;  to  govern  themselves,  as  was  true  of 
the  English  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  towards  the  south.  The  popula- 
tion grew  very  slowly  and  only  French  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate to  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  By  1663  there  were  3,000  French  settlers  in 
the  valley.  Most  of  the  settlers  came  from  western  France;  the  east  and  south 
sent  a  few  only.  The  people  of  western  France  are  said  to  be  of  the  strongest 
and  most  energetic  stock  and  less  cheerful  then  the  French  of  other  regions. 
"The  men  of  French  Canada,"  J.C,  Bracq  states,  "could  most  favourably  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  rural  districts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy  whence  their 
ancestors  predominantly  came."  A  Frenchman  about  1830  remarked  that  "the  re- 
semblance between  the  interior  of  a  peasant's  dwelling  in  Normandy  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was,  to  a  practical  eye,  close  and  remerkable. 

The  settlers  are  said  to  h?.ve  been  of  a  high  moral  cr.libre.  Bracq  states 
that  "Out  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  children  baptised  between  1621  and 
1661,  inclusive,  only  one  illegitimate  child  is  mentioned.  From  1661  to  1690 
another  such  child  is  recorded.  In  sixty-nine  years  only  two  children  are  re- 
ported as  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock.  Divorce  was,  and  still  is,  unknown." 
Louis  XIV  boasted  that  Canada  conteined  more  of  his  old  nobility  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  French  colonies  put  together.  But  R.  Lemieux  states  that  the 
nobles  *'ere  not  of  the  highest,  that  most  of  them  were  financially  ruined  and 
almost  without  resources,  and  all  beine  soldiers,  outside  of  the  adventurers 
of  war,  they  were  "ithout  occupation.  In  the  nev  '•orld  some  of  these  nobles 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  calling  themselves  commanders  and  not  traders.  C.r. 
Colby  states  that  "no  nobleman  of  the  first  rcnk  of  wealth  and  power  came  to 
Canada.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (c.1760)  there  vere  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  in  the  country."  There  were  only  37  seigniorial  families  report 
ed  in  1787,  but  not  all  seignors  vere  nobles. 

In  1663,  'hen  the  population  was  only  3,000,  Louis  XIV  suddenly  began  to 
take  much  more  interest  in  &er.   France.  It  was  felt  that  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians  would  have  to  be  broken.  For  this  purpose  there  arrived  in 
Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1665  a  small  fleet  whose  decks  were  thronged  with  the 
brilliant  uniforms  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres.  Gilbert  Parker  and 
C.G.  Bryan  in  "Old  Quebec"  state:  "These  bronzed  veterans  of  Savoy  came  to 
New  France  fresh  from  the  Turkish  wars,  and  the  sight  of  their  plumed  helmets 
and  leathern  bandoleers. . .promised  the  colonists  a  speedy  riddance  of  their 
enemies."  In  October  1666  1,300  men,  of  whom  600  were  regulars  of  Carignan- 
Salieres,  while  600  more  were  irregulars  from  Quebec,  and  100  were  Indian 
scouts,  set  forth  to  meet  the  Mohawks.  The  Indians  were  so  severely  chastis- 
ed that  they  soon  made  peace. 

The  regiment  cf  Carignan-Salieres  was  disbanded,  but  the  officers  and  men 
chose  to  settle  down  in  New  France  under  the  feudal  system  which  was  being 
transplanted  to  the  New  Torld  in  a  mild  form.  Every  ship  brought  out  e  fresh 
group"  of  settlers,  the  expense  for  transportation  being  paid  by  Louis  XIV.  At 
several  points  in  France  agents  were  established  to  recruit  colonists  and 
grants  of  money  and  land  "-ere  held  out  es  inducements  to  new  settlers.  As  a 
result,  Quebec  soon  became  a  city  of  men,  there  being  few  women  besides  the 
nuns. 
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To  solve  this  oroblem  a  most  interesting  experiment  in  mass  marriage  was 
resortecTto.  Mary  S.  Pecker  in  "Maids  and  Matrons  o*  New  France"  tells  the 
story  in  this  nay  Forty  companies  of  soldiers  recruited  near  the  little  town 
of  Carignan  in  France  came  out  with  the  regiment  in  1665  and  1667.  Their  com- 
mander was  Monsieur  Salieres,  whence  the  name  of  Carignan-Salieres.  Fhen  the 
Indian  war  was  over  the  colonel  returned  to  France.  "The  soldiers  were  forbid- 
den this  privilege,  for  it  was  evident  that  their  remaining  in  Canada  would 
be  the  only  means  of  getting  the  land  cleared  and  increasing  the  population. 
The  best  way  to  insure  their  permanent  residence  in  the  country  was  to  have 
them  marry,  if  wives  could- be  found  for  them.  But  these... were  conspicuous 
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by  their  absence. 

"After  serious  consideration  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Virginian  and  New  England  colonies;  to  import  girls  from  the  mother  country 
andto  have  matrimonial  markets  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  at  least  twice  a  year, 
where  these  swains  could  choose  themselves  a  wife.  The  king  entered  enthusi- 
astically into  this  plan....  Almost  every  ship  brought  over  large  or  snail 
consignments  of  girls,  according  to  the  demand,  who  thereafter  became  known 
as  'the  king's  girls'.  They  performed  their  mission  of  establishing  homes  and 
families  with  admirable  celerity,  and  the  parish  priests  were  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual flurry  between  tying  nuptial  knots  and  baptizing  children.  Bounties 
were  placed  upon  large  families,  and  for  many  successive  years  the  population 
of  Canada  increased  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.... 

"The  betrothal  and  marriage  of  these  damsels  was  not  a  very  ceremonious 
and  stately  affair.  Two  weeks  after  the  trrival  of  each  company  all  hed  to 
be  married  off.  To  facilitate  this  matter  and  hasten  the  choice  of  the  more 
deliberate  youths,  r.  law  was  made  that  every  young  .uan  rho  had  not  chosen  a 
rife  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  should  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  huntinr,  trading,  and  fishinn.  Those  who  absolutely  refused  to 
marry  were  dealt  with  still  more  severely.... 

"The  character  of  the  girls  was  not  always  unimpeachable,  and  it  was  oc- 
casionally necessary  to  return  some  of  them  to  France,  that  the  morals  of  the 
community  might  not  be  corrupted.   There  were  even  some  who  had  left  husbands 
at  home  and  secretly  slipped  into  the  company,  to  seek  partners  more  to  their 
taste  in  the  New  World.  In  truth,  so  many  irregularities  at  last  crept  in 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  provide  the  girls  with  certificates  of  good 
character  to  present  en  their  arrival  at  Quebec.  The  women  who  had  charre  of 
this  'merchandise' .. .had  much  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  order  during  the  voy- 
age across  the  ocean.  But  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  who  brought  several  consign- 
ments for  Montreal,  managed  to  ingratiate  herself  well  with  them  and  was  ever 
afterwards  the  object  of  their  good-will  She  superintend ed  their  choice  of 
partners  with  great  sagacity,  naively  confessing  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  be  there  because  families  were  to  be  made. 

"These  annual  matrimonial  markets  of  pioneer  days  have  been  made  the  jest 
of  satirist  anc1  critic."  One  such,  Baron  La  Hontan,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  report  of  the  nev.;  cargo  being  spread  abroad,  all  the  well-intenoioned 
in  the  way  of  multiplication  hastened  thither.  As  it  was  not  permittee  tc  ex- 
amine all  and  still  less  to  take  them  on  trial,  it  was  a  cr.se  of  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke....  But  the  disposal  of  them  was  none  the  less  rapid  on  this  account. 
Each  selected  his  partner  and  in  a  fortnight  these... lots  of  venison  had  been 
taken  away  with  all  the  seasoning  that  could  be  taken  with  them. 

"The  next  day  the  governor- general  caused  to  be  distributed  to  them  enough 
provisions  to  Five  them  courage  to  embark  upon  this  stormy  sea.  They  went  to 
housekeeping  almost  as  did  Noah  in  the  ark,  with  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pair  of  swine, 
a  pair  of  fowls,  two  barrels  of  salted  meat,  and  a  piece  of  money.  The  Offic- 
ers were  more  fastidious  than  the  Soldiers...." 
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The  officers'  daughters  at  that  time  received  a  dowry  something  like  this: 
"Two  hundred  francs,  four  sheets,  tv-o  tablecloths,  six  nspkins  of  linen  and 
hemp,  a  matress,  a  blanket,  tvo  dishes,  six  spoons  and  six  tin  plates,  a  pot 
and  kettle,  a  table  and  tvo  benches,  a  kneading  trough,  i  chest  with  lock  and 
key,  a  co?;  and  a  pair  of  swine."  A  poor  rirl's  dovry  night  be  only  a  barrel 
of  bacon,  to  be  delivered  only  when  the  ships  arrived  from  France. 

With  the  influx  of  so  many  soldiers,  nev  settlers,  and  king's  rirls  some 
customs  beran  to  Pet  started  which  were  then  unknovn  in  Quebec.  Pepper  states: 
"To  counteract  these  influences  the  clerpy  issued  edicts  r.and  warnings  innum- 
erable, even  draring  up  a  code  of  behavior  for  the  women.  They  reproved  them 
sternly  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  declaring  that  the  rich  and  dazzling 
fabrics  in  which  they  arrayed  themselves  were  far  beyond  their  means.  The 
clerical  "'rath  vas  directed  particularly  against  the  way  of  dressing  the  hair, 
for  the  heads  vere  uncovered  and  full  of  strange  trinkets  and  the  hair  worn  in 
the  immodest  curls  so  expressly  forbidden  by  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.... 

"Yet  the  light-hearted  women  continued  to  enjoy  their  new  frivolities.... 
The  annals  of  the  times  tell  of  many  severe  measures  resorted  to  by  the  clerry 
to  keep  the  maids  and  young  matrons  within  the  established  bound  of  decorum. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  law  that  all  girls  and  women  should  be  shut  up  in 
their  houses  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  those  who  violated  this  injunction 
and  attended  a  masked  ball  were  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight  by  offic- 
ers of  the  town  and  whipped.  Women  of  quality  were  forbidden  to  wear  lace, 
and  those  who  vore  their  hair  in  a  topknot  were  refused  the  privilege  of  the 
communion. 

"Notwithstanding  these  outcries,  the  frivolous  customs  of  the  mother 
country  took  deep  root  and  flourished  in  the  now  thriving  colonies.  The  world 
ly-minded  Count  Frontenac,  recalled  as  governor  of  New  France  in  16B9,  did 
his  best  to  encourage  this  new  order  of  things....  He  was  in  constant  warfare 
with  the  Jesuits  and  took  pleasure  in  introducing  those  forms  of  diversion 
that  he  knew  were  particularly  distasteful  to  them.  Masked  balls  ana  plays 
were  given  and  were  attended  by  the  most  devout  people. . .women  as  well  as  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  was  much  on  the  increase.  From  3,000  in  1663 
it  mounted  to  3,500  in  1666;  to  about  6,000  in  1672;  to  9,710  in  1631;  to 
about  15,000  in  1700;  to  about  17,000  in  1713;  to  about  50,000  in  17A9;  to 
about  60,000  in  1756;  and  to  abbout  70,000  in  1763.  In  178£,  when  a  few  non- 
French  were  beginning  to  enter,  the  population  ras  about  113,000,  Montreal 
and  Quebec  having  6,000  or  7,000  each.  In  1800  Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  had 
about  160,000;  in  1806,  250,000,  about  a  tenth  of  whom  were  non-French. 

The  king  and  the  clergy  did  all  they  could  to  encourage  large  families 
and  a  .high  birth  rate.   Bachelors  were  taxed  and  made  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
The  king  made  a  gift  of  twenty  livres,  about  tA,   to  each  young  man  who  mar- 
ried before  the  are  of  twenty  and  to  each  young  girl  married  before  sixteen. 
An  edict  ran;  "In  future  all  inhabitants  of... Canada  who  shall  have  living 
children  to  the  number  of  ten,  born  in  lawful  wedlock. . .shall  each  be  paid... 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  livres  (about  f60)  a  year,  and  those  who  shall 
have  twelve  children,  a  pension  of  four  hundred  (about  PSO)  livres,  and  that, 
to  this  effect,  they  shall  be  required  to  declare  the  number  of  their  child- 
ren every  year  in  the  months  of  June  and  July...."  One  half  the  sum  was  paid 
at  once,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  year."   Scarcely  any  further  im- 
migration took  place  from  France  after  1672.  It  is  therefore  truly  remarkable 
that  from  the  6,000  of  1672  have  descended  the  more  than  3,000,000  French  Can- 
adians of  the  1920' s. 

-  o  c  - 


MONTREAL  AND  VICINITY 


leprntifjTnv/L  ±„J 


Luc  Courville  and 
Francoise  Huneult 
lived  on  lie  Per- 
rot  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent parish  cf 
Soulanges.   Their 
ancestors  lived 
at  nearly  all  the 
places  marked  on 
the  nap  as  early 
as  1651 .  Montreal 
was  founded  in 
1642.    •"  .   ....  - 
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QUEBEC  AND  THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS  IN  174.9 

In  1749  a  Srcde,   Peter  Kftlm,  mr.de  c  trip  through  the  settled  parts  of 
the  /unerican  colonies  and  Quebec.  His  remarks  about  the  conditions  of  the 
people  at  that  time  are  very  Interesting.  Quebec  Province  then  had  50,000 
people,  its  three  largest  population  centers  being  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  half 
ray  between  these  two  extremes,  Three  Rivc-rs,  or  Trois  Rivieres.  Ho  wrote: 

"July  the  23rd.  En  Route  to  Laprairie.  This  morninr  ve  set  out  on  our 
journey  to  Prairie  (Laprairie),  rhence  ve  intend  to  proceed  to  Montreal. . . . 

"About  dinner  tine  ve  arrived  at  Prririe...a  small  village  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  about  two  French  miles  and  a  half  from  Montreal 
which  lies  N.T.  from  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  All  the  country 
round  Prairie  is  quite  flat....  On  all  sides  are  grain  fields,  meadows  and 
pastures....  Most  of  the  houses  in  Paririe  are  built  of  timber  v.ith  sloping 
wooden  roofs,  and  the  crevices  in  the  rails  are  stopped  with  clay.  There  are 
some  little  buildings  of  stone....  In  the  midst  of  the  village  is  a  pretty 
church  of  stone,  with  a  steeple. . .furnished  with  bells.  Before  the  door  is  a 
cross,  together  with  ladders,  tongs,  hammers,  nails,  etc.  which  are  to  repres- 
ent all  the  instruments  made  use  cf  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savior....  The 
village  is  surrounded  vith  palisades,  from  four  to  five  yards  high,  put  up 
formerly  as  a  barrier  against. . .the  Indians....  In  this  plrcs  there  lives  a 
priest,  and  a  captain....  The  grain  fields  round  the  place  are  extensive  and 
sown  vith  summer  wheat,  but  rye,  barley  and  corn  are  never  seen.  To  the  south 
west  of  this  place  is  a  great  fall  in  the  St.  Lavrence  River,  and  the  noise 
which  it  causes  may  be  plainly  heard  here.... 

"July  the  2^th.  At  Montreal.  This  mornine  I  vent  from  Prairie  in  a 
bateau  to  Montreal....  The  river  is  very  rapid... so  that  the  boats  cannot  go 
higher  than  Montreal....  On  cur  arrival... ve  found  c  crowd  of  people  at  the 
gate  of  the  town. .. .because  they  vere  informed  that  some  Swedes  were  to  come 
to  town,  people. . .whom  they  had  never  seen;  and  re  were  assured  by  everybody, 
that  we  were  the  first  Swedes  that  ever  cane  to  Montreal....  Baron  Loncueuii.. 
vice-Povernor. . .received  me  more  civilly  and  generously  then  I  can  well  des- 
cribe, and... loaded  me  vith  greater  favors  than  I  could  expect  or  even  imagine 
...  "July  the  25th.  French  Manners  and  Customs....  The  women  in  rraneral  are 
handsome  here;  they  are  veil  bred  and  virtuous,  with  an  innocent  and  becoming 
freedom.  They  dress  up  very  fine  on  Sundays. . .thou rh  on  other  days  they  do 
not  take  much  pains... they  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their  heads.  Their  hair 
is  always  curled,  powdered  and  ornamented  vith  rlitterinr  bodkins  and  aigret- 
tes. Every  day  but  Sunday  they  wear  a  little  neat  jacket,  and.  a  short  skirt 
which  hardly  reaches  halfway  down  the  leg....  The  heels  of  their  shoes  are 
high  and  very  narrow....  In  their  domestic  duties  they... are  always  in  the 
fields,  meadows,  stables,  etc.  and  dD  not  dislike  any  work  whatsoever.  Bowevel 
they  seem  rather  remiss  in  rerrard  to  the  cleaning  of  the  utensils  and  apart- 
ments, for  sometimes  the  floors,  both  in  the  town  and  country,  are  hardly 
cleaned  once  in  six  months....  To  prevent  the  thick  dust... on  the  floor... the 
women  wet  it  several  times  a  day,  which  lays  the  dust.... 

"The  men  are  extremely  civil  and  take  their  hats  off  to  every  person  whor. 
they  meet  in  the  streets.  This  is  difficult  for... in  the  evening. . .every  fam- 
ily sits  outside  their  door,  near  the  street.  It  is  customary  to  return  a 
visit  the  day  after  you  have  received  one.... 

"The  Trades.  Mechanical  trades... are  not  so  advanced  here....  The  chief 
cause  of  this  is  that  scarcely  any  other  people  than  dismissed  soldiers  come 
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to  settle  here.... 

"July  the  27th Wild  cattle  vert  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of 

Canada,  and  have  been  there  since  times  immemorial The  Indians  and  French 

in  Canada,  make  use  of  the  horns  of  these  creatures  to  put  gunpowder  in.... 

"The  peace,  rhich  was  concluded  betveen  France  and  England,  was  proclaim- 
ed to-day.  The  soldiers  were  under  arms,  the  artillery  on  the  rails  vas  fired 
off,  and  some  salutes  were  given  by  the  small  firearms.  All  night  fireworks 
were  exhibited,  and  the  whole  town  was  illuminated.  All  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people  till  late  at  night.  The  governor  invited  me  to  supper.... 

"July  the  28th....  This  morning  I  accompanied  the  governor. . .and  his  fam- 
ily to  a  little  island  called  Madeleine,  which  is  his  o*n  property.  It  lies 

...opposite  the  torn The  governor  had  here  a  very  neat  house....  The  river 

passes  between  the  torn  and  this  island,  and  is  very  rapid.  Near  the  torn  it 
is  deep  enough  for  large  boats.... 

"July  the  30th.  The  rild  plum  trees  grow  in  great  abundance  on  the  hills 
along  the  rivulets  about  the  town. ... 

"Black  currants  are  plentiful  in  the  same  places.... 

"Parsnips  rrov'  in  great  abundance  on  the  rising  banks  of  rivers.... 

"August  the  1st.  The  governor-general. . .commonly  resides  at  Quebec,  but 
occasionally  he  goes  to  Montreal,  and  generally  spends  the  r.inter  there.... he 
lives  in  the  castle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  large  house  of  stone.... 

"Canada  had  scarcely  any  other  money  but  paper  currency.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  any  coin,  except  French  sols....  They  are  quite  thin  by  conste.nt  circula- 
tion.... The  bills  were  not  printed,  but  written.... 

"Images....  They  commonly  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  livres  (about  ?30) 
a  year  to  a  faithful  and  diligent  man  servant,  and  to  a  maid  servant ...  one 
hundred....  The  scarcity  of  laboring  people  occasions  the  rages  to  be  so  high; 
for  almost  everybody  finds  it  easy  to  be  a  farmer  in  this  uncultivated  country 
where  he  can  live  well,  and  at  so  small  an  expense  that  he  does  not  care  to 
rork  for  others. 

"Montreal  is  the  second  town  in  Canada,  in  regard  to  size  and  wealth; 
but  it  is  the  first  ~>n  account  of  its  fine  location  and  mild  climate.  A  short 
distance  about  the  torn  the  St.  Lawrence.. .rivides  int)  several  branches,  and 
...forms  several  islands,  amonr  rhich  the  isle  of  Montreal  is  the  erreatest. 
It  is  ten  French  miles  l^n?,  and  near  four  broad....  Montreal  is  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island....  The  town  has  a  square  firm.... it  is  surrounded 
with  excellent  grain  fields,  charming  meadows  and  delightful  woods.  It  has 
the  name  of  Montreal  from  a  exeat  mountain  about  half  a  mile  westwards  of  the 
torn. . . .named... in  the  year  1535... .  Montreal. . .is  pretty  well  fortified,  and 
surrounded  with  a  hiPh  and  thick  wall.  On  the  east  side  it  has  the  St.  Lar- 
rence...and  on  all  the  other  sides  a  deep  ditch  filled  <"ith  water....  However, 
it  cannot  long  stand  a  regular  siege....  Here  are  several  churches,  cf  vhich 
I  shall  only  mention  that  belonging  to  the  friars. . .that  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  that  belonging  to  the  nunnery,  and  that  of  the  hos- 
pital.... Some  of  the  houses  in  the  torn  are  built  of  stone,  but  most  of  therr 
are  of  timber,  though  very  neatly  built....  The  long  streets  are  broad  and 
straight  and  divided  at  right  angles  by  the  short  ones;  some  are  paved.... 
The  gates  of  the  torn  are  numerous;  ./n  the  east  side  of  the  town  towards  the 
river  are  five... and  on  the  other  side  are. . .several. .. . 

"In  the  town  is  e   Nunnery....  N  poor  girls  are  taken  in. 

"The  King  has  erected  a  h >spital  f;r  sick  soldiers  here.  The  sick  per- 
son is  there  provided  with  everything  he  wants,  and.  the  king  pays  twelve  sols 
(12£)  every  day  for  his  keep,  attendants,  etc.  The  surgeons  are  paid  by  the 
king....  tfhen  there  is  roon...they  likewise  take  in  some  of  the  sick  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  and  country.  They  have  the  medicines  r-.nd  the  attendance  cf 
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the  surgeons  gratis,  but  must  pay  twelve  sols  per  d:y  for  meat,  etc. 

"Every  Fridcy  is  a  market  day  vhen  the  country  people  co;r.e  to  the  town 
Pith  provisions....  On  that  day,  too,  a  number  of  Indians  come  to  to?n  to  sell 
their  goods  and  buy  others.... 

"August  the  2nd....  Early  this  morning  we  left  Montreal  and  vent  in  a 
bateau  on  our  journey  to  Quebec...  Te  vent  down  the  St.  Lawrence. . .on  the 
northwest  side  v-as  the  isle  of  Montreal,  and  on  the  rirht  a  number  of  other 
isles,  and  the  shore.  The  isle  of  Montreal  was  closely  inhabited  along  the 
river;  it  was  very  flat....  The  woods  were  cut  dovn  along  the  riverside  for 
the  distance  of  an  English  mile.  The  duelling  housos  were  built  of  wood  or 
stone... end  whitewashed  on  the  outside.  The  other  buildings. . .were  all  of 
wood.  The  pround  next  to  the  river  was  turned  either  into  grain  fields  or 
meadows.  Now  and  then  we  perceived  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  river.... 
Vfithin  six  French  miles  of  Montreal  we  saw  several  islands  of  different  sizes 
...and  most  of  them  were  inhabited....  V.'e  saw  no  mountains,  hills,  rocks  or 
stones  to-day,  the  country  being  flat  throughout,  and  consisting  of  pure  earth 

"All  the  farms  in  Canada  stand  separate  from  one  another,  so  that  each 
farmer  has  his  possessions  entirely  separate  from  those  of  his  neighbor.  Each 
church,  it  is  true,  has  a  little  village  near  it;  but  that  consists  chiefly 
of  the  parsonage,  a  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
houses  of  tradesmen,  but  rarely  of  farm-houses....  The  farmhouses  hereabouts 
are  generally  all  built  ^long  the  rising  banks  of  the  river,...  To  some  farms 
are  annexed  small  orchards  but  they  are  in  general  without  them;  however,  al- 
most every  farmer  has  a  kitchen-garden.... 

"The  farmhouses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  but  sometimes  of  timber, 
and  have  three  or  four  rooms.  The  windows,  seldom  of  glass,  are  most  frequent 
ly  of  paper.  They  have  iron  stoves  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  fireplaces  in  the 
rest,  always  without  dampers.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  boards,  and  the 
crevices  and  chinks  are  filled  with  clay.  Other  farm  buildings  are  covered 
with  straw.... 

"Road  Shrines.  There  are  several  crosses  put  up  by  the  roadside,  which 
is  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  river.  These  crosses  are  very  common  in  Can- 
ada. They  are  made  of  wood,  five  or  six  yards  hich,  and  proportionally  broad 
In  that  side  which  faces  the  road  is  a  square  hole,  in  which  they  place  an 
image  of  our  Savior,  the  Cross,  or  of  the  Holy  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  and  before  that  they  put  a  piece  of  glass,  to  prevent  its  being  spoiled 
by  the  weather.  Everyone  who  passes  by  crosses  himself,  raises  his  hat  or 
does  some  other  bit  of  reverence.  Those  crosses  vhich  are  not  far  from  chur- 
ches, are  very  much  adorned....  A  figure  cf  the  cock,  which  crowed  when  St. 
Peter  denied  our  Lord,  is  commonly  put  at  the  top  of  the  cross. 

"The  country  on  both  sides  was  very  delightful  to-day,  and  the  fine 
state  of  its  cultivation  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  could 
really  be  called  a  village,  beginning  at  Montreal  and  ending  at  Quebec,  which 
is  a  distance  of  more  than  one   hundred  eighty  miles,  for  the  farmhouses  are 
never  above  five  arpens. ..apart,  a  few  places  excepted.  The  prospect  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  when  the  river  flows  on  for  several  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  because  it  then  shortens  the  distances  between  houses,  and  makes  them 
form  one  continued  village. 

"Vomen's  Dress.  All  the  women  in  the  country  without  exception,  wear 
caps  of  s-me  kind  or  other.  Their  jackets  are  short  and  so  are  their  skirts 

Their  shoes... are  sometimes  provided  with  heels.  They  have  a  silver 

cross  hanginr  dor-n  on  the  breast Hien  they  have  anything  to  do  within 

doors,  they  (especially  the  girls)  commonly  sing  songs  in  which  the  vords 
amour  and  coeur  arc  very  frequent.  In  the  country  it  is  usual  that  when  the 
husband  receives  a  visit  from  persons  of  rank  and  dines  with  them,  his  wife 
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stands  behind  and  serves  him,  but  in  the  town  the  ladies. .  .willingly  assume 
an  equal  if  not  a  superior  position  to  their  husbands.  When  they  go  out  of 
doors  they  wear  long  cloaks....  .  ... 

"We  sometimes  saw  windmills  near  the  farms.  They  were  generally  buxlt 
of  stone,  with  a  roof  of  boards,  which. .  .could  be  turned  to  the  wind. 

"The  breadth  of  the  river... in  the  narrowest  place... was  about  a  quarter 
of  an  English  mile  broad;  in  other  parts  it  was  nearly  two.  The  shore  was 
sometimes  high  and  steep,  and  sometimes  low  or  sloping. 

n Somewhat  further  on,  the  country  on  both  sides... is  uninhabited  near 

the  shore 'till  we  come  to  the  Lac  St.  Pierre,  because  it  is  so  low  as  to  be 
overflowed  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  But  still  further  inland... it  was 
soid  to  be  just  as  well  populated  as  those  places  that  we  had  passed 

"Lac  St.  Pierre  is... so  broad  that  we  could  hardly  see  anything  but  sky... 

"Late  in  the  evening  we  left  Lac  St.  Pierre  and  rowed  up  a  little  river 
...to  a  house  where  we  miftht  spend  the  night The  territory  of  Montreal  ex- 
tends to  this  place,  but  here  begins  the  jurisdiction  cf...Trois  Rivieres, 
vhich  they  reckon  eipht  miles  from  here. 

"August  the  3rd.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  set  out  aeain....  The 
northwest  shore  of  the  lake  wes  now  in  general  very  closely  inhabited;  but  on 
the  southeast  side  "-e  saw  no  houses,  and  only  a  country  covered  with  woods... 
behind  which  there  are... a  great  number  of  farms.... 

"Trois  Rivieres  is  a  little  market  town  which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
large  village. .. .numbered  among  the  three  great  towns  of  Canada,  which  are 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Trois  Rivieres. . . .and  is. thirty  French  miles  distant 
from  each  (90  miles).  The  town  is  built  en  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
...on  a  flat,  elevated  sandbar  and  its  location  is  very  pleasant.  On  one  side 
the  river  passes  by... an  English  mile  and  a  half  broad....  In  the  town  are  two 
churches  of  stone,  a  nunnery,  and  a  house  for  the  friars... of  St.  Francis.... 
Most  of  the... houses  are  of  timber,  a  single  story  hich,  tolerably  well  built, 
and  stand  very  much  apart.  The  streets  are  crooked....  rhen  the  wind  is  very 
violent  here,  it  raises  the  sand,. .making  it  very  troublesome  to  walk.  The 
nuns,  who  are  about  tventy  in  number,  are  very  ingenious  in. . .needlework.  This 
town  formerly  flourished  more  than  any  other  in  Canada,  for  the  Indians  brought 
their  goods  to  it  from  all  sides;  but  since  that  time  they  have  gone  to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec,  and  to  the  English... so  that  this  town  is  at  present  very 
much  reduced  by  it.  Its  present  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture, 
though  the  neighboring  ironworks  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  support  them.... 

"The  tide  goes  about  a  French  mile  above  Trois  Rivieres,  though. . .hardly 
observable. ..  .the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  water  is  two  feet 
....  "The  ironworks  which  is  the  only  one  in  this  country,  lies  three  miles 
to  the  west...  Here  are  two  great  forges,  besides  two  lesser  ones....  The  ore 
is. . .carried. ..on  sledres  in  the  winter....  This  smeltery  was  first  founded 
in  1737....  They  cost  cannon  and  mortars  here... iron  stoves  which  are  in  use 
all  over  Canada,  kettles,  etc....  They  have  likevise  tried  to  make  steel  here 
....  Here  are  many  officers  and  overseers  who  have  very  good  houses.... 

"Aurust  the  4th.  At  the  da"n  of  dry  we... went  on  towards  Quebec.  We 
found  the  land.. . .closely  inhabited  alone  the  shore.... 

"Prayers.  The  French  in  their  travels  generally  read  a  Kyrie  eleison 

every  morning  before  they  start  off which  is  found  in  their  prayer  books... 

and  is  almost  wholly  directed  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Almost  every  word  of  it  is 
in  Latin  and  although  vomen,  common  people,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Canada  hardly  understood  a  word  of  it,  the  whole  morning  prayer 
and  the  benediction  rere  in  this  language.  If  there  were  wjmen  in  the  comoany 
the  foremost  of  them  vas  elected  to  read  this  litany  in  a  very  loud  v:ice  and 
to  enumerate  all  the  titles  of  honor  which  in  it  are  attributed  to  the  Holy 
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Virein.  But  in  the  absence  r>f  women  it  was  done  by      :  •••  -.ost  dirt::.- 

ruished  of  the  men Then  priests  rere  present  they  con  service. 

The  ronen  knew  this  Latin  litany  perfectly,  s:   that  the; 

It  was  both  stranre  and  amusinp  to  see  an.-  hear  how  eareriy  the  women  rnd  sol- 
diers said  their  prayers  in  Latin  and  did  net  themselves  un      nd   a  *ord  o? 
rhat  they  said.  V.nen  all  the  prayers  were  ended  the  soldiers  cried  Vive  le 


"As  re  rent  on  i'-e  sa-  several  churches  of  stone,  and  often  very  well 
built  ones.  The  shores  of  the  riv^r  are  closely  inhabited  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  Enrlish  mile  back,  in  the  country,  but  beyond  that  the  woods 
and  the  i  ilderness  increase.  All  the  rivulets  joininp  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
are  likewise  well  inhabited  on  both  sides.  I  observed. . .that  the  cultivated 
lands  lie  only  among  the  St.  Lawrence. . .and  near  the  other  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try, the  environs  of  towns  excepted....  The  preat  islands  in  the  river  are 
likevisj  inhabited. 

"The  shores. .  .nor.  became  hipher,  more  oblique  and  steep.... 

"About  five  o'clock. . .re  rere  obliped  to  take  our  nipht's  lodrine  on 
shore....  I  found  that  the  nearer  v-o  came  to  Quebec,  the  more  open  and  free 
from  woods  was  the  country.  The  place... is  twelve  French  miles  from  Quebec... 

"Aupust  the  5th.  Apprcachinp  Quebec.  This  morning  *e  continued  our  jour 
ney....  There  are  no  islands  in  this  part  of  the  river....  The  breadth  of  the 
river  varies;  in  some  parts... half  a  mile,  and  in  some  over  two.... 

"Insects.   Bedbups  abound  in  Canada;  and  I  met  with  them  in  every  place 
where  I  lodged,  both  in  the  towns  and  country,  and  the  people  know  of  no  other 
remedy  for  them  than  patience. 

"Landing....  The  shores  of  the  river  grow  more  sloping  as  you  come  nearer 
to  Quebec. .. .the  river  becomes  very  narrow....  About  four...r.e  happily  arrived 
at  Quebec.  The  city  does  not  appear  till  one  is  close  to  it....  However,  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  appears  at  a  pood  distance....  As  socn  as  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  with  us,  saw  Quebec,  they  called  out  that  all  those  who  had 
never  boen  there  before  should  be  ducked,  if  they  did  not  pey  somethinp  to  re- 
lease themselves.... 

"August  the  6th.  Quebec,  the  chief  city  in  Canada,  lies  on  the  western 
shore....  The  mountain,  on  which  the  town  is  built  rises... on  the  south  side 
and  behind  it  begin  preat  pasture?....  The  city  is  divided  into  the  lower  and 
upper  section.  The  io-er  lies  on  the  river  east  of  the  upper....  The  upper 
city...  takes  up  five-  or  six  times  the  space  of  the  lover,  thouph  it  is  not 
quite  so  populous....  Most  of  the  merchants  live  in  the  lower  city,  where  the 
houses  are  built  very  close  topether....  There  is...e  church  and  a  small  mar- 
ketplace. The  upper  city  is  inhabited  by  people  of  quality In  this  part 

are  the  chief  buildinps  of  the  town....'' 

Kalm  enumerates  the  palace,  seven  or  eight  churches,  various  buildinps 
belonping  to  the  clerpy,  etc.,  and  then  continues:  "Quebec  is  the  only  seeport 

and  trading  torn  in  all  Canada The  ships  are  secured  from  all  storms  in 

this  port....  Vhen  I  arrived  here  I  counted  thirteen  large  and  small  vessels, 

but... before  I  left... I  counted  tventy-three But... no  other  chips  than 

French  ones  cr.n  come  into  the  port....  French  merchants  from  Montreal,  after 
having  spent  six  months  among  various  Indian  nations  in  order  to  purchase  skin. 
of  beasts  and  furs,  return  about  the  end  of  Aupust  and  po  do^n  to  Quebec  in 
September  or  Octobar  to  sell  their  poods.... 

"The  tor'n  is  surrounded  en  almost  all  sides  by  a  hi~h  -all,  and  especial- 
ly tov.ards  the  land.  It  was  not  quite  completed  when  I  was  there....  They 
have  not  made  any  walls  toward  the  water  side,  but  nature  seems  to  have  worked 
for  then  by  placing  a  rock  there  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend."  A  decade 
later,  the  British  did  ascend  it,  and  Quebec  and  all  Canada  passed  to  them. 

-oo- 
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MONTREAL  AND  VICINITY  IN  1753 

"The  town  of  Montreal  is  on  an  island... formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
surrounds  it....  Jacques  Cartier  was  there  in  1535  with  only  two  ships'  boats 

The  navigator  found  only  straggling  villages  of  savage  Hurons 

"In  1650  (actually  1642) ,  several  families  began  to  settle  on  this  island 
in  wooden  cabins.  They  called  their  settlement  Ville  Marie.... 

"In  1652,  Montreal  was  built  and  laid  out  formally....  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  rectangle.  At  first,  it  ras  surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  but 
some  years  later  this  was  replaced  by  a  good  crenellated  stone  wall,  fifteen 

feet  hisb. 

"The  population  of  this  pleasant  city  in  my  time  (c.1753)  did  not  exceed 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  had  its  own  governor. . .garrison  troops... 
stores  dealing  in  commodities  and  food,  a  cathedral,  a  parish  church,  a  semin- 
ary, tr-o  convents  for  men. .  .another  for  nuns There  ras  no  other  French 

settlement  beyond  it,  except  the  posts  where  farrisons  were  maintained. 

"Though  only  sixty  leatrues  (about  ISO  miles)  from  Quebec,  Montreal  is 
four  degrees  rarmer  in  temperature.  The  climate  is  very  cold  and  healthful 

in  vinter;  the  sky  is  always  clear In  summer,  the  heat  reaches  the  other 

extreme . 

"The  people  of  Montreal  are  much  more  lively,  brave,  ardent,  enterprising, 
and  more  warlike  than  the  people  of  Quebec.  They  claim  to  be  invincible, 
which  has  not  however  kept  them  from  occasionally  being  surprised  by  the  sav- 
age Iroquois.  But  since  they  are  good  fighters  and  used  to  the  savage  ways, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  vanquish  them.  They  are  good  voyageurs,  guiding  their 
canoes  skillfully,  singing  all  the  time.  They  spend  freely  what  they  earn  on 
their  trips  with  traders,  who  go  every  year  to  barter  with  the  savage  north- 
ern tribes.  These  trading  trips  sometimes  take  more  than  a  year. 

"The  people  of  Montreal  called  the  people  of  Quebec  'Sheep.'  The  latter 
are  really  gentler  and  less  vainglorious.  They  retaliate  by  calling  the 
people  of  Montreal  'Wolves,'  a  term  which  fits  them  well  enough,  as  their 
time  is  spent  mostly  in  the  roods  with  the  savages.  The  people  of  Quebec,  or. 
the  contrary,  are  mainly  fishermen,  and  deal  only  with  Europeans,  which  makes 
them  more  civilized;  but  they  are  just  as  courageous  as  the  others.  The  Can- 
adians are  in  general  since,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable.  Crime,  murder,  or 
robbery  does  not  exist  among  them,  but  the  majority  are  uneducated. 

"Between  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  mainland  to  the  north,  is  another 
island  called  Isle  Jesus,  where  the  River  des  Prairies  flows,  in  which  there 
is  a  rapid  and  a  waterfall  called  the  Recollect  Falls.... in  memory  of  a  monk 
. .  .who^'-as  drowned  there,  in  1655....  The  Isle  Jesus  begins  near  the  village 
of  Chenaye,  which  is  a  little  above  Repenticny,  and  ends  at  the... Lake  of  Two 
Mountains.  Here  the  Thousand  Islands  are  located,  and  here  the  Outaouais  or 
Grand  River  (called  Ottawa  by  the  English)  enters 

"The  second  of  March... -e  -ere  reinforced  "1th  two  hundred  militiamen. 
The  next  day...-e  embarked  in  bateaux  and  canoes,  and  crossed  from  Montreal 
to  Isle  Perrot,  which  is  two  leagues  (six  miles)  above.  Te   skirted  this  is- 
land, leaving  it  to  our  right  on  the  north.  It  separates  the  Lake  of  T'-o 
fountains,  which  is  still  farther  north,  from  Lake' St.  Louis,  a  little  to  the 
south  above  Isle  Perrot." 

Copied  from  "Trcvels  in  Nev  France  by  J.C.B.",  a  Frenchman,  oufclished  by 
The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  Harrisburg,  194,1;  167  pages. 
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THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS  AbO'JT  1910 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  "The  Book  of  Kno^ledre" ,  volume  17, 
published  ebout  1912: 

"It  ia  estimated  that  not  more  than  eipht  thousand      rants  came  fare 
France  during  the  French  repine  ( to  1763).  Many  of  these  »ere  (financially) 
ruined  pentlemen  and  half-pay  officers....  At  the  time... this  little  band  had 
increased  to  65,000.  From  1763,  the  natural  increase  of  French  Canadians  has 
been. . .miraculous. .. .until  to-day  Canada  has  upvards  of  t-o  million  Canadians 
of  French  descent,  and  nearly  another  million  neve  come  to  the  United  States. 

"In  different  parts  of  Quebec  the  French  Canadians  are  gradually  replac- 
ing the  English-speakinp  people.  Twenty  years  ago  (c.  1390)  eleven  counties 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  province  (Quebec)  had  a  majority  of  English 
inhabitants;  to-day  the  majority  in  each  case  is  French...  The  farmers  of  Er.r- 
lish,  Irish  and  Scotch  descent  have  rone  in  trreat  numbers  to  the  Test  and  ' 
their  farms  have  be^.n  bought  by  tha  French  Canadians. 

"The  French  Canadiens  have,  durinr  the  past  fe-  years,  made  many  settle- 
ments in  Ontario...  The  Ontario  farmer  of  English  descent  is  movine  westward, 
and  his  place  is  beine  taken  by  the  French  Canadian...  The  Canadian  ""est  does 
not  shor  large  French  ~ains... 

"Outside  of  the  large  cities  the  French  language  is  the  only  one  spoken 
in  Quebec.  The  language  is  not  so  impure  as  many  people  suppose.  The  habit- 
ants speak  the  old  dialect  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  vith  a  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish, but  the  educated  classes. .. .tcJte  pride  in  studying  the  language  of  the 
country  of  their  ancestors... 

"The  French  Canadiens  have  a  natural  love  for  poetry  and  music...  The 
Church  has  opposed  the  theatre,  rhich  has  never  attained  a  successful  foothold 
in  Quebec.  Sacred  music,  so  essential  a  feature  of  a  Roman  Catholic  service, 
has  alvays  been  cultivated  v.ith  success. 

"During  the  past  half  century,  the  French  Canadians  have  created  for  tl 
selves  a  literature,  which  shovs  thr.t  they  have  inherited  much  of  the  brillian- 
cy of  their  race.  Their  histories  and  poems  have  attrrcted  much  attention  in 
literary  circles  in  Frrnce... 

"The  people  are  devout  Roman  Catholics.  The  numerous  churches,  collerres, 
and  convents  of  the  country,  shov  the  po^er  and  ?e~lth  of  the  Church  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  glorify  end  perpetuate  it  by  every  means... 

"The  education  of  the  French  Crncdians  in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. •<  The  priests  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  and  guard  very  carefully  stset  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools 
under  their  care  end  rhat  books  shall  be  read  by  the  people.  The  educe ted 
people,  are  more  independent.  The  people  in  the  rural  districts  obey  every 
order  from  the  Church  and  among  them  the  clerry  exert  their  greatest  influence. 
Only  the  French  lan<njaee  is  teupht  in  the  schools... 

"Ho  clasr  of  the  population  of  Canada  is  more  orderly  or  less  disposed  to 
crime  than  the  French  Canadian.  The  standard  of  morality  is  hieh....  The  cus- 
tom of  early  marriage  is  still  very  common  and  Irrre  families  are  the  rule  in 
all  parts  of  Quebec.  Intermarriages  betveen  Enrlish  Protestants  end  French 
Canadians  are  very  rare... 

"England  has  shov.n  a  broad-minded  policy  in  deali:.-  i  ith  the  French  Cana- 
dians... It  is  vonderful  hov  this  hardy  people,  cut  off  from  the  motherland... 
have  preserved  their  traditions,  their  language  and  their  nationality.  Then 
the  cour.tr>'  ^as  taken  from  France,  the  English  government  promised  that  the 
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people  should  have  freedom  to  practise  their  own  religion,  to  use  their  ov-n 
language,  and  to  follow  their  own  customs.  This  custom  England  has... kept... 
"The  habitant  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  type  of  Quebec...  For  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  Quebec,  the  only  white  inhab- 
itants were  of  French  birth  or  extraction.  The  term  habitant  has  therefore 
meant  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers.  The  attachment  of  the  habitant 
to  the  land  is  very  striking.  In  many  instances,  farm  lands  are  still  held 
by  the  direct  descendants  of  those  to  whom  they  were  granted  in  the  earliest 

days  of  the  colony. 

"The  transfer  of  Canada  to  England  by  France  left  the  habitant. . .as  French 
as  ever  in  character,  in  faith  and  in  speech... in  his  love  for  the  land  dis- 
covered and  colonized  by  his  ancestors. 

"The  tourist. ..sees  on  all  sides  the  evidence  that  he  is  passing  through 
a  country  of  French  origin. .. .houses  and  churches. . .remind  him  of  many  a  ham- 
let or  torn... in  Brittany  or  Normandy,  Many  of  the  barns  and  out-houses  have 
thatched  roofs  which  are  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood  and  frequently  consist  of  a  single  large 
white-washed  room,  spotlessly  clean,  the  walls  and  ceiling  hung  with  all  man- 
ner of  household  goods  and  utensils. 

"The  high  iron  stove  is  the  most  important  feature  of  every  dwelling  in 
a  country  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  extreme.  A  highly  colored  print  of  the 
Virgin  and  pictures  of  one  or  more  of  the  favored  saints  occupy  prominent 
places  on  the  walls.  The  chairs  and  table  are  as  a  rule  home-made.  Two  very 
high  beds  and  bunks  furnish  sleeping  accomodations  for  the  family.  Under  the 
beds  are  tiers  of  long  drawers  arranged  one  above  the  other.  Here  is  the 
sleeping  place  for  the  children,  where  you  will  often  find  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  sleeping  in  their  cozy  and  quaint  beds... 

"The  habitant  is  quite  as  strong  in  body  as  the  man  of  English  blood  in 
Ontario  and  is  stronger  than  the  peasant  of  France.  Ke  is  a  frugal,  hard- 
working man,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  a  race  more  industrious  and  law-abid- 
ing. His  temperate  habits  make  him  a  valuable  employee  in  mills  and  factor- 
ies of  all  kinds. . . 

"The  habitant  rears  a  large  family  and  is  taught  that  herein  he  is  doing 
his  chief  duty  to  the  French  Canadian  people.  He  is  prouder  of  his  large  fam- 
ily than  of  any  other  of  his  worldly  possessions....  Families  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  children  are  not  uncommon... 

"The. . .parish  priest... is  the  most  powerful  and  dominating  person  in  the 
every-day  life...  He  takes  a  leading  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
and  in  many  instances  he  determines  how  his  parishioners  shall  vote... 

"Sunday  is  a  great  day,  full  of  religious  practices  in  the  morning  and 
of  amusements  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  kept 
rith  great  2eal  and  consequently  the  French  Canadian  has  holidays  without 
number.  The  habitant  lives  contentedly  on  very  little....  He  is  a  born  story- 
teller and  nobody  is  fonder  than  he  of  music,  song  and  story...  The  violin 
is  the  favorite  musical  instrument  and  all  delight  in  the  old-fashioned  dances 
...  The  songs  are... those  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  Brittany.... 

"When  the  days  shorten  and  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  habitant  quits  his 
farm  and  journeys  to  the  nearest  lumber  camp.  Not  a  man... would  miss  his 

winter  season  in  the  forests The  hard  work... is  made  merry  by  shout  and 

song.  The  long  evenings  are  passed  in  the  telling  of  stories  and  the  singing 

of  old  French  songs The  family  at  home  also  has  its  diversions.  Some  of 

the  old  men  and  women  are  accomplished  story-tellers,  and  the  children  gather 
around  the  fire  there  to  listen  breathlessly  to  accounts  of  the  loup-garou. 
as  well  as  to  pleasanter  tales." 

-oo- 
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"The  language  of  French  Canada  in  ite  most  striking      re.  It... has 
more  semblance  to  the  speech  of  Normandy  and  Picardy  in  the  sixteenth  century 
than  to  the  language  of  Paris  todr.y....  Their  old  lorends  carry  rords  in  l 
cient  forms....  i.lf.ny  of  the  rords  in  use  by  the  habitant  of  voday  have  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  the  same  rords  as  used  in  France.... 

"Another  element  of  the  French  Canadian  rhich  illustrates  crystallization 
and  in  a  most  significant  manner  is  his  mental  attitude.  lie  exhibits  a  sir 
faith  which  exceeds  that  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  other  portions  of  the 
American  continent....  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  habitant's  thought 
lies  in  the-  church.  The  grammar  school,  the  college,  and  the  newspaper  turn 
to  the  church  to  learn  the  lir.its  beyond  rhich  their  intellectual  advance  must 
not  proceed.  From  youth  to  old  age  the  church's  influence  is  constantly  felt. 
The  Mass  is  the  one  event  powerful  enough  to  bring  the  entire  population  to- 
gether.... The  habitant  is  medieval  in  his  superstitions  and  absolute  in  his 
faith.  Let  the  pile  of  crutches  at  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaucre  bear 
witness....  The  church... has  brought  to  these  people  a  peace  of  conscience  and 
a  moral  sense  which  are  sublime.  No-,  here  else  have  I  seen  such  temperance 
and  orderliness  of  life. 

"There  still  exists  here  a  modified  feudalise,  a  survival  of  the  seim- 
iorial  system....  Today  his  seigneur  rices  over  his  estpte  upon  a  fine  horse, 
and  the  peasantry  stand  beside  the  road  to  doff  their  hets.... 

"There  are  a  host  of  other  evidences  of  this  ancient  and  little-modified 
civilisation.  In  the  older  houses  the  architecture  is  distinctly  Noman,  and 
when  houses  are  rebuilt  it  is  often  alocr  traditional  lines....  Tindmills  of 
ancient  rooden  types  are  used  throughout  the  south  shore  and  upon  islands.... 
These  clumsy  mills  are  used  mainly  for  threshinp  the  grain  but  also  for  rrind- 
inp  it....  From  the  time  of  the  conquest  (1763)  to  the  time  of  Papineau's  re- 
bellion (lQ;7)  competent  observers  believed  that  the  French-Canadians  would 
lose  their  nationality.... 

"After  the  conquest  the  church  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  people... 
the  peasants  bad  nowhere  else  to  loo''  for  guidance.  Poor,  illiterate,  alto- 
gether untrained  in  th«  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  confided  their  future 
to  men  vho  rare  accustomed  to  vie- Id  authority  and  to  exact  obedience  and  ^ho 
had  every  reason  to  oppose  Anglicizing  influences.  The  Catholic  clerry  ~'cre 
anxious  to  keep  the  peasants  free  from  contact  with  the  Protestant  English.... 
Patriotism  and  religion  vere  joined  together.... 

"....  In  1765  there  were,  within. . .Canada,  less  than  £3,000  Frenchmen, 
descendants  of  the  six  thousand  settlers  rho  came  from  the  mother  country.... 
Since  that  time  they  have  received  no  accession  of  strength  from  immigration; 
in  the  whole  of  Canada  there  vere  less  than  eight  thousand  'Francais  de  France 
at  the  opening  of  this  (20th)  century.  Nevertheless,  the  handful  of  peas- 
have  increased  to  more  than  three  millions.  Dominant  in  the  Province  of  d-ue- 
bec,  where  they  constitute  BO   per  cent  of  the  population  (1,322,155  in  1901), 
they  have  thrust  themselves  westward  into  Ontario,  where  they  ccntrol  several 
border  counties;  eastward... and  southward  into  New  England  where... they  settle 
in  the  factory  tovns,  and  nor  form  something  like  a  fifth  of  the  populetion  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  Careful  estimates  have  sh.o-n  that 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  French -Canadians  in  the  United  States.  Eut... 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  persistence  as  r.  separate  nationality  even  in 
those  parts  of  Ne*  England  vhere  they  are  most  numerous. 
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"It  is  in  the  cradle  of  the  race,  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies.  Quebec  is  not  an  English-speaking  province 
and  presumably  never  will  be....  All  that  has  happened  in  Canada  since  its 
cession  to  the  English  seems  to  indicate  that  assimilation  rill  never  take 
Pla^e   Sheltered  behind  a  national  organization  which  has  called  to  its  ser- 
vice religion,  education,  language,  literature  and  national  societies. . .the 
French -Canadians  have  ore served  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  have 
contested  successfully  with  their  conquerors  for  possession  of  the  soil.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  element  declined  from 
25  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  five  counties  an  English  population 
does  not  exist;  in  a  score  of  others  it  falls  below  5  per  cent,  usually  well 
below.  In  the  country  districts  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  English  major- 
ities, where  such  existed,  to  become  minorities  and  sink  gradually  into  insig- 
nificance   The  process  by  which  the  English  have  been  supplanted  upon  the 

soil  is  best  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Tovnships,  the  eleven 
counties  which  lie  between  Montreal  and  the  American  frontier  and  which  were 
originally  settled  by  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By 
1*51  the  French  bad  become  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  Townships;  by  1%1 
nearly  a  half;  by  1901  t^o-thirds.  In  many  an  old  English  center  all  that  re- 
mains to  show  the  past  is  a  ruined  Protestant  church  and  an  overgrown  grave- 
yard. If  the  present  tendencies  continue,  the  soil  of  the  Townships  will  pass 
entirely  to  the  invader. 

'That  has  brought  about  this  movement?  Aside  from  the  superior  fecundity 
of  the  French-Canadians  (there  is  an  authentic  case  of  thirty-six  children  in 
a  family),  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  superior  energy....  The  truth  is 
thc.t  the  displacement  was  voluntary  at  first,  the  English-speaking  farmer  go- 
ing elsewhere  to  better  his  condition. . .and  it  was  enforced. . .by  the  organiza- 
tion and  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church....  Her  clearly  developed  plan, 
as  the  cure  tells  his  flock  in  the  country  parishes,  is  to  make  the  English 
and  Prote stent  parts  of  the  province  Catholic  and  French.  Colonization  soci- 
eties...give  assistance  to  poor  colonists. . .churches  and  schools,  and  open  up 
new  roads....  They  know  of  every  farm  which  has  been  offered  for  sale  and  have 
one  of  the  faithful  ready  to  occupy  it.... 

"In  each  locality  the  same  thing  happens.  One  by  one  the  English  famil- 
ies leave.  One  by  one,  directed  by  the  church,  the  French  families  arrive. 
Finally  a  time  comes  when  the  English,  losing  their  predominance,  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  invasion.  Left  more  and  more  in  the  minority,  they  find  it 
hard,  then  actually  impossible,  to  maintain  the  one  Protestant  church  which 
ministers  to  the  various  denominations.  The  children,  playing  with  French 
children,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  French.  Thus  the  retreat. . .develops  into 
a  frightened  rout....  From  all  parts  of  the  province  the  English  have  been 
converging  on  the  island  of  Montreal.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  cen- 
sus of  1901,  although  their  increase  for  the  province  was  only  £1,500,  they 
added  38,700  to  the  population  of  the  city  alone.  To  the  population  of  the 
whole  island,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mere  suburb  of  the  city,  they 
added  over  60,000  -  ct  the  expense,  of  course,  of  other  English  districts.  As 
long  as  conditions  are  unaltered  this  movement  will  continue.  Only  in  Montre- 
al have  the  English  £  position  of  apparent  security  and  permanence.  It  is  a 
curious  situation.  Perhaps  in  defending  Montreal  they  feel  unconsciously  that 
they  are  defending  the  last  ditch." 

The  foregoing  was  copied  from  pp.  30-86  of  Charles  C  Colby's  "Source  Book 
for  the  Economic  Geography  of  North  America"  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1921. 

-  o  o  - 
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ORIGIN  OF  OUR  FBEBCH  CJJS      ABCBSFOR& 

Benjamin  Suite  gives  much  inf    tion  about  the  origin  of 
the  French  Canadians  in  hie  article.  "Iretenduea  Oriel     oe 
Ctnediene-FranceiE, ''  In  the  Proceedings  and  Tranced     of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  III  (1885),  13-28. 

culte  stctes  that  co^,e  French  continuouEly  lived  in  Canada 
after  1608  but  no  families  were  there  before  1617  tinea  Louie  Re- 
bert  end  his  family  arrived,  leaving  daughters  to  merry  end  con- 
tinue the  race.   .71  thin  20  years  after  that,  our  first  ancestor 
end  hi£  family  had  arrived:  Gilbert  Beaune,  Feennc  Dnron,  and  Jean 
let  until  1666  did  the  number  of  women  begin  to  equel  that  of  the 
men.   By  that  date  a  number  of  enceetore  hod  err  i.-ri-ted  to  Canada. 

Until  1664  there  were  not  over  30  soldiers  in  the  colony, 
though  ell  men  able  to  beer  arms  were  in  the  militie.   Less  than 
3000" French  lived  in  Crncdc  by  1664.   From  1640  to  1664  wfr  rrged 
f round  them,  rnd  the  colony  V7C.fi  not  cblc  to  grow  rapidly,  nor  «7CC 
help  able  to  come  from  France,  the  mother  country • 

Early  in  1653  the  stable  French  population  wc  s  about  675 
people,  distributed  es  follows:  400  at  Quebec,  175  at  Trois  .-.ivi- 
eree,  end  100  ft  Ilontrc'l  end  their  vicinitieE.   To  these  could 
be  added  150  to  20C  persons  who  were  mlaalonariofi,  fur  tredere. 
etc.   This  population  furnished*  less  then  20C  earn  able  to  beer 
ermfi  -  and  the  Iroquois  continued  their  messbcrcs'. 

From  1654  to  1661  a  considerable  incrcrs"  took  place ,  la  and 
near  Quebec.  20C  to  30C  colonists  established  themselves;  and  at 
Trois  Rivieres,  60  new  heads  of  families.   At  Montreal  in  the  eu- 
tumn  of  1653,  100  colonists  arrived,  many  of  our  ancestors  among 
them,  as  well  as  in  1658  and  1653  when  close  to  200  new  colonists 
and  40  young  women  arrived  there.   By  1663  Canada  hrd  between  2C 
and  2500  French  settlers,  including  the  births  of  the  lest  decade. 
510  in  number.   The  census  of  1665  gave  Canada  3215  people,  but 
the  number  of  immigrants  was  much  more  numerous  frcm  1662  to  1672. 

During  the  years  1663  to  1672  young  women  were  sent  over  fror 
France  to  become"  the  wives  of  the  colonists.   These  girls  were 
chosen  by  a  joint  committee  of  trench  in  France  end  in  Canada. 

Suite  states  that  the  rrench  Cenedian  can  truly  say,  'lioue 
sommes  file  de  labourers  et  dc  soldats."  ( He   arc  the  sons  of  lab- 
orers end  of  soldiers.)   After  1672  not  a  single  regiment  wc :  ecnl 
to  Canadf,  but  little  detachments  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
ren6w  the  garrisons.   These  received  en  offer  of  land  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.   Many  married,  settled  dorm,  reared  big 
families,  and  remained  in  Canada. 

After  1672  emigrants  did  not  come-  in  large  numbers.   From 
1683  to  1715  Kin^  Louis-  XIV  was  so'  busy  with  his  European  wars 
that  he  totally  neglected  Canada.   About  200  of  a  less  desirable 
class  of  men  arrived  in  Canada  from  1700  tc  1750.   From  1730  to 
1744  there  were  no  emigrants  to  spec!,  of,  except  perhape  20  sol- 
diers per  yeer.  From  1744  to  1760  there  wis  continual  war  in  Bur- 
ope  and  in  Cenede,  so  that  again  there  was  scaroely  any  immigra- 
tion. After  the  British  took  Cenede  from  Pranoe  in  1763  there. 
m.e   no  further  emigration  from  the  mother  country. 

From  Suite's  remarks  it  is  evident  thct  most  cf  our  French 
Canadian  ancestors  arc  descended  from  colonists.  Eoldicre,  end 
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vou""  women  who  had  arrived  in  Canada,  many  between  1663  and  1672. 

"Gilbert  Parker  and  C.3.  Eryan  in  their  book,  "Old  Cluebec," 
tell  o*  the  "king's  sirls"  as  they  were  called.   "Quebec  became  a 
city  o'  nen  ohiefly.T..  There  had  always  be-on  a  demand  for  wives, 
but  now  thrt  the  soldiers  end  officers  of  the  Cerignen-Sclierce 
had  elected  to  remain  in  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  women  induc- 
ed a  matrimonial  famine 

"Talon  speedily  aopriscd  Colbert  of  the  situation,  and  the 
most  comely  inmates  of' the  refuge  hospitals  of  Paris  and  lyons 
were  summoned  to  fill  this  void.   In  1665  one  hundred  of  the 
'King's  Girls'  arrived  in  Quebec ,  almost  instantly  to  be  provided 
with'pertners ;  and  although  the  supply  was  doublet?  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  it  yet  remained  below  the  conjugal  demand." 

According  to  Le  Honten,  the  scene  upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
was  most  interesting:  "here  were  to  be  seen  the  tall  and  the  short, 
the  blond  and  the  brown,  the  plump  and  the  lean;  everybody,  in 
short,  found  a  shoe  to  fit  him.   At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  not  one 
was  left.   I  am  told  that  the  plumpest  were  taken  first....  Those 
who  wanted  a  wife  applied  to  the  directresses,  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  make  known  their  possessions  end  means  of  livelihood 
before  taking. . .the  girl  whom  they  found  most  to  their  liking. 
The  merriege~w8S  concluded  forthwith,  with  the  help  of  a  priest 
end  notary,  end  the  next  day  the  Governor  caused  the  couple  to  be 
presented  with  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pair  of  swine,  a  pair  of  fowls, 
two  barrels  of  salted  meat,  and  eleven  crowns  in  money." 

"On  their  pert  the  girls  were  permitted  to  reject  any  suitor 
who  displeased  them;  anrTet  these  ennual  marriage  frirs  the  con- 
test for  favour  was  keen  on  both  sides.   But  the  paternalism  of 
the  Grand  Monarch  v/ent  even  farther  then  the  mere  enlistment  of 
wives  for  the  colonists.   Bounties  were  offered  on  early  marriages; 
cne"  the  mtid  who  married  before  she  was  sixteen  received  the 
'King's  gift'  of  twenty  livres,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  dowry. 
Bachelors  who  refused  to  marry  were  rendered  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible,  and  were  taxed  for  their  abstinence  or  timidity.   Child- 
ren were,  likewise  made  c  good  asset,  and  blessed  was  the  men  whose 
house  was  full  of  them.   Thus  runs  an  edict  of  the  time: 

'"In  future  all  inhabitants  of... Canada  who  shall  have  living 
children  to  the  number  of  ten,  born  in  lawful  wedlock. . .shall  each 
be  paid... a.  pension  of  three  hundred  livres  a  year,  and  those  who 
Ehell  heve  twelve  children,  e  pension  of  four  hundred  livres... 
one-helf  in  cash,  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  each  year." 

-lany  of  our  ancestors  received  these  pensions  as  judged  by 
the  large  number  of  children  in  some  of  their  families. 

Suite  elso  wrote  "Premiers  Seigneurs  du  Cenade,  1634-1664," 
(ibid.,  I,  131-137),  in  which  he  states  that  65  seigneurs  had  been 
grented  lands  in  Ceneda,  1634-1564,  although  only  25  or  26  actual- 
ly emigrated  to  Canada  to  claim  their  fiefs.   Among  the  latter 
7/ss  our  ancestor,  Pierre  Lefetvre,  who,  with  Marsolet  in  1647  hed 
been  granted  Ocntilly,  15  miles  below  Trois  Rivieroe,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lev/rcnce.   (Lee  his  name  in  the  11th  generation 
back.)   The  Lefebvre  name  was  elso  given  to  the  nearby  bey. 

Suite  states  that  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  better 
protected  than  those  of  the  seigneurs  who  were  responsible  for 
bringing  them  from  France.   It  was  easy  for  a  seigneur  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  e  feudel  domain  stretching  two  leagues  of  land 
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fronting  on  the  river  end  two  or  four  leagues  running  beck  from 
the  river.  The  seigneur  was,  however,  otiiged  to  01 
prescribed  tlno  a  certain  number  of  colonists  on  hi  I       .  l  t* 
-'r.ich  required  some  sacrifice  of  money,  as  .veil  &s  the  continual 
attention  of  the  seigneur.   The  rent,  or  duct,  the  colon!.'.   ore 
obliged  to  pay  the  seigneur  were  very  smell.   In  1766  tb   r 
amounted  to  about  a  dollar  for  100  acres  per  year. 

Once  a  year  the  tcnente  assembled  at  t    FUQOT  house  to  pay 
their  dues,  eech  bringinp  with  him  a  chicken  or  two,  oats  by  the 
bushel,  or  other  produce.   It  wee  a  gale  occasion,  and  the  seign- 
eur wee  expected  to  be  generous  in  his  hospitality.   Edgrr  Moln- 
nis  in  "Canada"  Etetes:  "The  seignior  had  a  definite  social  posi- 
tion ..  .prestige .   He  was  entitl'd  to  formal  homage  as  -.Tell  as  to 
habitual  respect  from  his  tenants.   Ke  had  his  special  pew  in  the 
most  honorable  piece  in  churoh  and  precedence  at  religious  festi- 
vals. He  had  judicial  powere....  lior  was  the  seignior  se  a  rule 
a  person  of  fortune.   Wealth  wes  rare  in  the  colony.... 

"Thus .. .between  seignior  and  habltent,  the  economic  ?ulf  was 
oft.-n  very  smell.  The  Canadian  settler  hed  i    etrnderd  of  life 
that  for  ell  its  modesty  -,7a s  far  ebove  that  of  the  French  peasant 
....  He  had  a  comfort  and  an  independence  that  meny  impoverished 
gentlemen  of  Frenec  raip-ht  envy....  It  wes  B  rude  yet  in  some  r  - 
spects  e  lively  society  that  grGw  up  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ." 

Cypricn  Tanguey  in  "A  Traverse  Lcs  RegiEtrcs"  gives  some  in- 
teresting statistics  regarding  the  population  of  early  Canadc. 

In  1609  the  first  French  settlers  arrived  in  Canada,  31  in 
number.   The  number  decreased  by  1612  to  only  16,  but  that  year 
31  more  arrived.   In  1616,  33  arrived,  among  them  the  first  woman, 
-ho  shortdly  died,  as  did  her  husband.   In  1617  Louis  Hcbcrt  ar- 
rived with  hit  family.   Thereafter  the  number  of  females  very  slo 
ly  increased.   The  poouletion  increased  in  1622  to  79,  but  fell 
to  55  in  1627.   In  1629  an  English  fleet  of  five  vessels  end  600 
men  arrived,  taking  vueheo .   "iost  left,  but  90  remained,  giving 
Quebec  a  population  of  116,  of  whom  21  hed  been  spending  the  win- 
ter with  the  Hurons  at  Tadoussac  and  elsewhere .   In  163C  the  pop- 
uletion was  ICC,  due  to  16  deaths,  14  being  English. 

In  1635  enough  French  had  gone  up  the  bt .  Lawrence  to  Trois 
Rivieres  that  a  parish  register" wee  begun  there.   It  is  the  eldest 
in  Canadc,  since  the  once  et  Quebec  burned  in  June  1640. 

It  was  rt  this  time,  by  1636  end  perhaps  by  163?,  that  our 
first  ancestors  arrived.   Gilbert  jc-eeune  and  Jeanne  Duron  had  a 
boy,  Jean,  born  in  1653,  but  whether  in  Canada  or  in  Prance  is  not 
clear.*  However,  Gilbert  was  eerteinly  in  Ctneda  in  1635,  for  he 
was  buried  at  Lechine  on  Jan.  25,  1637,  at  the  age  of  31.   3 
population  of  Canada  was  probably  lees  than  200  at  this  time. 

How  slowlv  the  population  grew  is  indicated  by  Tanguoy: 
1505-30*  1631-40  1541-50  1551-60   1661- 
Uerritgei  3      23      91     243       550 
Births'     7      66     212     737      2026 
"Deaths    55      52     110     230       475 
Increase   --      14     102     507      1551 

The  table  does  not  show  the  immigration  which  was  most  numerous 
from  1663  to  1672,  a  fact  at  once  reflected  in  the  marriages  end 
births  of  that  period. 
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ANCrsTORS  OF  THE  I     . /."  .   ION 

Neny  more  of  our  French  Cenedie:  |     I  ;rt  lived  in  the  \  oi  I 
treel  region  then  in  other  parts  of  C.ue'cec.  "fore 

tine  to  see  how  they  contributed  to  the  earl  "r.ie  t. 

end  whet  conditions-  there  were  like  in  the       period. 

French  Canada  had  three  oenterf  of  populi         it    early 
period:  Quebec  City,  Trci£  Rivieres,  end  Montreal,  ceteblieh 
that  order,  90  miles  epert  on  the  St .  Lcwrence  river,  the  greet 
highway  into  the  interior. 

A  circle  with  e  25  mile  radius  from  Montreal  would  take  in 
most  of  the  pieces  -here  the  ancestors  lived:  to  the  east,  Bcuch- 
erville,  Verennes,  Repentigny,  Longueull;  to  the  nor::.,  lecher.;. 
Terrebonne,  Ste.-Rose,  St  .-Francois;  to  the  -est,  Lechine,  Point C 
Cleire,  St  c. -Anne  of  Sout-de-1 ' Isle .  lie  Perrot,  Soulenges;  and 
to  the  south,  laprairie;  Point-aux-Trembles  also  b6ing  nearhy. 

Jacques  Certier  discovered  Canada  in  1534-35  end  wont  t's  fer 
inland  as  Montreal.   ^ettlcmrnt  did  not  begin  there  until  1642, 
but  five  years  earlier,  our  first  ancestor*  to  arrive  in  Canada 
died  end  wc  s  buried  ct  Lr  chine,  rt  th6  rge  of  31,  Jrn.  85,  1637. 
.'•'he  the- r  his  derth  wte  cused  by  diserse  or  the  Indiins  is  unknown. 
This  w;  s  Gilbert  Berune  who  ecmc  to  .uebec  with  his  wife,  Jccnnc. 
Hi  wtb  doubtless  cngtgod  in  the  fur  trr.de  to  raoend  so  f;  r,  or  he 
may  have  had  some  connection  with  Jacques  Cirerd  to  whom  the  is- 
land of  Montreal  was  granted  in  1636. 

In  1640  a  company  undertook  to  form  8  strangling  village  et 
I'ontreel  to  attract  colonists  end  to  convert  the  Indians.   Thus, 
in  1542  I.aisonneuve  debarked  there  with  his  colony  of  ^0   men.  I 
Sulpician  priests  who  controlled  the  compeny  thus  became  the  reel 
founders  of  the,  region.   The  strbl."  French  population  cf  all  of 
Ccncdc  in  1640,  Suite  strtes,  amounted  to  64  to  70  frmilice,  cr 
274  people,  to  which  29  Jesuits  end  53  civil  or  mil::  ry  cffieicl: 
were  added,  making  a  total  of  359  people.   Four  of  these  at  least 
were  our  ancestors::  the  Besunes  and  Poulains  at  >. uebec  . 

Late  in  1642  about  65  lived  in  Montreal,  but  in  1643,  only 
55.   In  1644  a  fourth  small  group  arrived,  but  no  more  apparently 
came  until  1647  -hen  '.aisenneuve  brought  out  a  few  young  women* 
In  1648  he  began  to  allot  land  to  the  colonists,  and  the  first 
white,  child  was  born.   In  1649  a  smell  group  arrived,  and  there 
were  10  births.   In  1650  the_populet ion  was  196,  and  a  few  colon- 
ists and  girls  arrived  from  .France. 

In  1651  there  were  about  50  French  in  Montreal  end  only  17 
men  able  to  fight  against  the  Iroquois  in  case  cf  attack.  In  1651 
the  Iroquois  were  becoming  so  numerous  on  the  ielend  of  I'ontreel 
th* t  the  5  or  6  French  houses  were  abendened  while  the  frmilies 
sought  refuee  in  the  fort .   Of  the  72  men  who  had  come  from  Franca 
to  liontreel  froo  1642  to  1653,  32  were  killed  by  the  Iroquoii  . 

The  year  1651  sew  our  first  ancestor  recorded  as  living  in 
liontreel."  This  was  Marie-Antoinette  De  Li  ere  our  t  who.  in  1660. 
married  Hugues  ricard.   In  1652  only  12  or  15  French  families  were 
at  I.cntreal  and  the  population  was  less  then  1 

That  WL.S  the  condition  in  the  autumn  of  1552  -her.  Montreal 
received  its  first  large  number  of  colonists.   In  France  154  men 
were  engaged  as  colonists,  but  43  did  not  embrrk,  and  of  those 
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who  dlci  11  died  en  route  to  Montreal.   Amon?  the  new  colonists 
were  5  of  our  ancestors,  -  4  had  come  directly  from  France:  Paul 
Benoit,  Jean  Dumets,  Pierre  Jeuftin,  Tousseint  Hunault,  and  Hugues 
Picard'.   They  -"ere  followed  in  1654  by  5  more  ancestors  who  are 
first  noted  as  living  in  Montreal:  Eloi  Jerry,  Marie  Lorgucuil, 
Jcenno  i:crrin,  Joanne  Rousscliorc,  and  Jeanne  Vedie . 

In  1655  among  the  14  births,  in  1657  among  the  13,  end  in 
1659  among  the  14,  were  a  Gaudin,  a  Hunault,  and  a  Jsrry  -  9  off- 
e^rin°:  of  our  ancestors.   In  1659  our  ancestor,  Elisabeth  Gobinet, 
is  first  mentioned  when  she  married  Paul  Benoit.   They  were  fol- 
lowed in  1659  by  ancestors  Beauchamp,  ^ardenne;  in  1661  by  Aubren- 
en;  in  1662  by  Brunet;  in  1663  by  Moiesn;  in  1666  by  Grenier;  and 
in' 1667  by  Fortin.   Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  our  French 
Canadian  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  at  the  expos- 
ed village  of  Montreal,  far  from  the  main  body  of  French. 

In  the  spring  of  1659  there  were  at  Montreal  about  40  houses, 
5C  heads  of  families,  and  about  160  French,  of  whom  at  least  21 
were  in  our  ancestors'  families.  That  autumn  a  rather  large  group 
of  men,  women,  and  children  debarked,  109  in  all;  16  others  com- 
ing from  Brance  with  them  had  died  at  sea  or  at  Quebec. 

In' 1660  there  w6reJ  372  to '472  people  in  Montreal,  one  being 
a  newly-born  ancestor,  Pierre  Hunault,  and  Benoit' s  child.   Among 
the  35  births  in  1660  our  ancestors  contributed  a  Beauchamp,  a 
Benoit,  a  Gaudin,  and  a  Picard.   In  1662  a  new  group  of  colonists 
arrived  from  France,  and  the  name  of  ancestor  Antoine  Brunet  first 
appears,  as  well  as  another  Benoit  among  the  39  births. 

In  1663  M.  Gaudais  arrived  in  Canada,  with  100  families,  or 
about  500  persons.   Of  these  Montreal  received  6  families  of  21 
persons,  and  a  few  single  men  and  women.   Among  the  38  births  in 
1663,  our  ancestors  contributed  a  Beauchamp,  a  Hunault,  and  a  Pic- 
ard; end  in  1664,  among  the  30  births,  a  Gaudin  and  a  Hunault. 
That  year  48  ne7/  colonists  arrived  from  France. 

In  1665  Iontreal's  French  population  was  525,  of  whom  at 
lerst  41  belonged  to  our  mcestors'  families.   In  the  errly  fall 
the  regiment  of  Crrignr.n  r.rrived  from  Frrnce.  A 'third  cf  the  sol- 
diers went  up  to  Montreal,  where  many  settled  down.  Very  oppor- 
tunely 100  single  women  also  arrived  in  Canada,  some  of  whom  set- 
tled at  Montreal  and  promptly  married.  Among  the  40  births  that 
year  were  two  Benoits  and  a  Brunet. 

In  1666  the  first  census  of  Montreal  was  taken,  showing  582 
trench,  of  whor.  at  least  44  belonged  to  our  ancestors'  families. 
Among. the  51  births  our  ancestors'had  e  Beauchamp  and  a  Picard. 

In  1567  a  second  census  was  taken  more  carefully  than  the 
first.   The  population  of  Montreal  -as  760  to  766  French,  of  whom 
at  least  46  belonged  to  our  ancestors'  families.   Among  the  45 
births  were  a  Benoit,  a  Brunet,  and  a  Hunault.   By  1665  the  entire 
French  population  of  Canada  was  only  about  3000. 

Host  of  the  ancestors  of  Montreal  mentioned  above  were  of  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  generations  back  from  the  present  younger 
generation.   Their  nemes  crc  recorded  in  E.2.  Meesicotte's  artic- 
le, ^Les  Colona  de  Montreal  de  1642  a  1667,"  in  the  Proceedings 
and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  III  series,  VII 
(1913),  3-65,  which  lists  1474  persons  who  ere  known  to  have  re- 
sided, even  for  a  short  time,  at  Montreal  from  1642  to  1667.   Of 
the  1474  persons,  52  were  ancestors  or  their  children. 
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TACTS  FRO)  THE  PARISH  BESI&ETSJ 

In  Cyprien  Tanguay '  s  'A  Travel         --ietree"  arc  8  number 
of  interesting  facte,  some  of  Whieb  deal  with  our  sne   I  M  . 

The  first  horse  in  the  colony  arrived  in  1647,  a  pi:1:  to  tl 
governor.   In  1665  a  dorcn  horses  arrive!  for  the  us:  :      hab- 
itants. By  1698  the  nuabcr  had  grown  to  634  end  by  1706  to  1,-72. 
!Phie  incrcaer  worried  the  officials  she  felt  that  it  ell owed  the 
people  too  many  facilities  for  paying  socicl  visits,  tnd  to: 
fo  feared  the  people  would  become  lees  adept  on  snowshoee. 

In  164-3  a  surgeon  arrived  at  Quebec.     August  1650  the  Iro- 
quois wounded  Deny  at  Trois  Rivieref,  Thich  had  lees  then  175  peo- 
ple.  ThiE  doubtless  caused  our  ancestor,  beip-neur  Pierre  Lefebvrc 
much  concern.   In  February  16E9  Pierre,  aged  24,  probably  the  son 
of  Pierre  beigneur,  died,  leeviner  all  hi6  money  to  the  church. 

In  1664  an  ordinance  required  the  beptien  of  children  just 
after  their  birth,  and  this  wes  reaffirmed  later.   Thus  the  bap- 
tismal date  is  alrr.ost  equivalent  to  the  birth  date. 

In  1663  the  rrench  king  sent  from  La  Rochelle  on  two  vcserls 
about  500  persons  to  colonize  New  rrance  .   At  Newfoundland  6?  wcr 
left,  60  died  en  route,  159  debarked  at  Quebec,  of  whom  39  were 
'king's  girls',  who  soon  married.   In  Ifcy  1664  the   L.r.oir"  arriv- 
ed from  France  with  300  men,  sent  by  the  king.   Ihcy  —.re  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  150  et  Quebec,  75  et  Trois  Rivieres,  50  ct  liont- 
real,  and  25  at  Cop  de  la  Madeleine. 

Terly  in  1665,  "hen  there  were  7  parishes  in  Canada,  the 
first  census  was  trken,  Showing  tbout  3000  French;  5S2  lived  ct 
Montreal,  of  -Thorn  bt  least  44  belonged  to  our  ancestors'  families. 
In  1667  the  first  bell  es  held  in  Cenc.dc,  c  form  cf  amusement 
which  wes  frowned  upon  by  the  priests,  but  with  little  effect. 

In  1637  ten  men,  20  to  47  yoarE  of  age,  vere  killed  by  the 
Iroquois  nccr  the  Ehorc  of  like  bt  .  Louis,  20  miles  ".est  of  ?  c- 
reel,  our  enceator,  Jcen  Iclondo,  47,  wci  one  of  the  victims.  In 
1866  their  skeletons  wr.r:  found  by  some  firmers.   On"  skeleton 
w:  s  rot  ring  ;  o  rue  i  fix,  indie  ting  that  one  or  11  were  ChriEtlem 
After  much  rcscirch  Trngury  discovered  ~ho  they  rcrc.   Phr.ir  bon  i 
were  buried  together  in  the  same  grave  in  the  ohurcb  of  beinte- 
Annc  of  Bout -dc-1 ' lie  on  the  western  tip  of  liontreel  island,  in  a 
solemn  service  "in  the  presence  of  ell  the  parishioners  who  count 
cd  emong  their  ancestors  these  unfortunate  victims."   on  July  2, 
1690  another  encounter  took  piece  above  I.ontreel  island  in  which 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  French  were  killed  by  the  dreaded  Iroquois. 

Prom  1690  to  1700  a  large  number  of  young  people  from  ::ew 
Dnplsnd,  captives  of  the  Indiens  tnd  reneomed  by  French  families, 
were  bentized  in  Cened«  .   On  April  3,  1696  til  the  population  of 
Mont reel  -as  preEent  at  the  burning  et  the  state  of  four  cor.  -.-.- 
ed  Iroquois.   .7c  hf-a  about  80  in  our  ence  stors'  families  ct  I'.ont- 
rccl  ct  this  time  and  aoubtlcEE  most  cf  thCE   cr   ;■  --:  tr.es  scs  . 

Ancestors  Pierre  Seutier  end  Charlotte  Roue eel  had  e  son 
Jpcn  who  went  -est  to  the  Illinois  country,  where  he  receive 
name  beklnsosre  sir'  married  buzenne  c.r-oe  i6svec6e  ,  en  Indian. 
Jen.  5,  1702  they  hed  their  first  son.  licrie,  baptized  et  ::tskis- 
kie.  Dy  1724  ct  leeet  11  Br<"nota  families  of  CeniJi  had  settled 
in  Louisiana,  some  being  well-to-do.  Among  them  --ere  some  Gautier 
descendants  named  Fetit-IeVilliere. 
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Tanguav  elsewhere  states  that  at  Trois  Rivieres  among  the 
♦"--st  5*  prominent  families  who  settled  there  were  those  of  Bouch- 
er end  'Irotlcr,  surnames  borne  by  our  encestors.  He  names  10  Et 
Montreal  and  among  thee  were  Janets  and  Seutier,  both  ancestors. 
All  10  were  "ancestors  of  distinguished  families  of  Llontreal." 

About  1500  soldiers  cane  to  Canada  in  the  regiment  of  Carig- 
ntn  in  1555,  mtny  of  whom  later  settled  there.   Single  women,  the 
~king~s  eirls',  often  became  their  wives.  These  were  often  or- 
phaned st  en  eerl.y  ae-e  and  were  raised  in  the  general  hospital  of 
Paris  et  the  king's  expense.   In  1670  they  cam6  from  30  or  40  per- 
ishes in  and  near  Rouen.  Usually  these  new  wives  had  10  or  more 
children.   "Due  to  deaths,  masstcrcs,  end  drownings  of  their  hus- 
bands, some  of  these  widows  had  2,  3,  or  4  husbands.   There  were 
massacres  by  the  Iroquois  at  lechine  end  at  Point-aux-Irembles, 
both  near  Montreal.   The  'king's  girls'  came  over  between  1653 
and  1671  as  follows:  some  in  1653,  50  in  1658,  150  in  1666,  150 
in  1667,  150  in  1665,  155  in  1670,  and  150  in  1671  -  perhaps  850 
ell  together,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  became  our  ancestors. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  population  following  their  arriv- 
el  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

16CS-60  1661-90  1691-00  1701-10  1711-20  1721-30  1731-40 
:iarriases  350  2227  1352  1462  2131  2895  3669 
Births"  1022  1C751  6390  9306  11954  15721  22079 
Deaths  447  3138  2212  3901  5215  6907  10C04 
Increese   622    7613    4678    5405     6739     6814    12075 


1741-50  17  51-60  1761-70  1771-60  1781-90  1791-00  1801-10 
:ierria£es  4957  6433  7916  6590  10930  15012  15C91 
Births  26554  33974  45606  54456  63321  89754  115073 
Deaths  15284  21765  23663  30162  35617  43385  59142 
Increase  11270  12209  21943  26294  32704  46365  55931 
There  was  very  little  immigration  after  1672;  none  after  1760. 

In  1660  the  Irocuoie  were  about  to  attack  all  the  settlements 
elong  the  St.  Lawrence.   On  .ipril  19,  1660  three  men  were  killed, 
one  being  Blaise  Juillet,  first  husband  of  our  ancestor,  Msrie- 
-^r.tcinette  De  Liercourt,  the  first  ancestor  to  live  in  llontreal. 
That  day  Lollard  dee  urmesux  and  15  companions,  21  to  31  years  of 
age,  after  mass  and  a  solemn  oath,  departed  to  meet  the  Iroquois. 
Phey  swore  they  would  not  surrender  but  would  fight  to  th.6  last 
breath.  Bear  Carillon  on  the  Ottawa,  40  miles  above  Montreal, 
they  fought  heroically  against  600  Indians  until  all  the  French 
were  dead.   Their  brave  resistance  caused  the  Iroquois  to  abandon 
their -plan  of  attack  on  the  settlements  below.   One  of  Lollard's 
16  heroic  companions  was  Jean  lecomrcte,  en  ancestor's  relative. 

In  the  summer  of  1759  the  English  general,  Murrey,  with  1200 
men  ascended  the  bt .  Lawrence  to  destroy  the  French  flotilla  at 
Trois  Rivieres,  but  was  twice  repulsed.   The  French  habitants 
"led  to  the  woods  to  avoid  danger.   On  Sept.  13,  1759  at  the  first 
battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  end  the  fall  of  Quebec  1000  French 
and  Canadians  were  killed  and  wounded,  including  250  soldiers 
made  prisoners.  Canada  was  henceforth  en  English  ooeseesion. 

The  civil  authorities  fled  to  irence  and,  as  Perkman  states, 
'a  people  who  had  never  learned  to  control  themselves  or  help 
themselves,  were  suddenly  left  to  their  own  advices.  Confusion 
if  not  encrchy  would  have  followed,  but  for  the  parish  oriests." 


* 
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LUQ  COUlxVILLE'S  MARHIAOB  CONTRACT 

It  -as  the  custom  in  Quebec  Province  for  French  Ce-edifcr.s  to 
drr-7  up  s  formal  contract  of  nerricec.   buch  a  contract  has  cc 
down  to  descendants  of  Luc  Courville  and  Fre.ncoisc      It.  who 
were  married  in  1621  in  the  church  on  Isle  Porrot,  20  miles  west 
of  Montreal.   The  contrFct  follo-.ve: 

"Before  the  notaries  public  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
residing  in  the  District  of  Mont reel,  signed  here  present  Luc 
Courville,  boy  over  21,  of  the  Parish  of  Soulengee,  son  of  Luc 
Courville  and  Angelique  Geutier,  his  father  end'mother,  and  Pierr 
Hunault,  former  of  Isle  Perrot,  interested  in  this  case  for  Fren- 
coise  Huneult,  his  daughter  under  age,  here  present  end  with  her 
oonsent,  with  th6  consent  and  agreement  of  their  relatives  B 
friends  assembled,  viz.;  On  the  port  cf  the  said  Courville,  his 
father  snd  mother,  Charles  Courville,  hie  brother,  FrancoiSG  Clem 
ent  end  Felix  Leduc,  her  husband,  his  friends;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  said  Huneult,  her  father,  Antoine  Leduc,  end  Marguerite  Hun- 
Bait,  his  wife,  Angelique  Huneult,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Jos- 
eph Hunault,  Louis  Pigeent,  and  Francoise  Robert,  friends,  have 
promised  end  do  promise  to  tcke  one  another  by  name  and  by  the 
laws  of  marriage,  and  to  have  this  marriage  solemnized  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  our  Holy  J. other,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"The  contracting  parties  are  to  have  everything  in  common  L] 
all  movable  end  immovable  properties,  according  to  the  lews  end 
customs  of  Paris.   The  contracting  parties  will  not  be  responsibl' 
for  debts  contracted  before  the  said  marriage.   If  there  be  any 
debts  they  will  have  to  be  paid  and  acquitted  by  the  one  who  con- 
tracted them,  so  that  the  property  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
will  not  suffer  by  any  debt  incurred  before  the  marriage. 

"The  future  bride  end  groom  take  one  enother  with  everything 
in  common,  everything  to  belong  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other. 

"The  future  husband  is  declared  to  possess  with  ell  its  ti- 
tles a  farm,  situated  in  the  Parish  of  boulengee,  measuring  two 
acres  and  one  rod  frontage  on  fifty  acres. in  depth,  along  the 
King's  highway  at  the  back  and  on  one  side,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ab- 
raham Courvill6,  his  father  end  mother,  and  on  the  other  side,  to 
Pierre  Hunault,  without  any  buildings,  upon  whicii  farm  the  future 
husband  is  to  furnish  for  the  future  community. 

"The  husband  is  also  to  have  from  his  father  and  mother  in 
advance  as  the  dowry  the  promise  to  give  as  soon  as  the  marriage: 
one  pair  of  oxen,  one  cow,  four  sheep,  one  pig,  one  half  dozen 
chickens,  one  bed  reedy  made,  one  cupboard,  one  bread  tray,  one 
sifter,  one  table,  one  half  dozen  China  plates,  one  dozen  spoons. 
one  dozen  forks,  a  bucket  with  iron  handle,  one  plow  with  ircr.s, 
one  cart  with  wheels,  the  plow  end  cart  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  future  brid6  and  groom  and  his  father  end  mother  as  long  aa 
they  care  to  have  them,  one  tub,  one  pot,  one  frying  pan.  one 
horse  harnessed  on  a  cart,  robes  and  pillows,  one  e\:         >ne  sleigh 
and  runners,  one  harness  for  work,  three  chairs,  one  lr<   for 
sharpening  an  axe.   It  is  decided  between  the  cont recti]  >  psrtiss 
that  the  do-wry  Pierre  Hunault  is  obliged  to  pay  the  future  hus- 
band will  be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  month  cf  March,  without  in- 
terest from  this  date.   Th6  said  future  husband  endows  his  future 
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wife  with  the  sun  of  1000  francs  to  be  taken  from  the  said  proper- 
ties of  the  future  husband. 

"The  surviving  party  of  the  future  husband  and  wife  will  have 
and  take  for  his  part  without  confusion  of  the  property,  the  sum 
of  500  francs,  the  same  at  the  choice  of  the  said  survivor  with 
his  bed  that  they  will  have  for  their  common  use,  their  clothing, 
their  suit  of  clothes  snd  firearms,  and  also  for  the  future  wife 
her  clothing,  rings,  end  jewels.   Before  the  dissolution  of  the 
said  future  community  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  wife  or  children 
that  may  be  born  from  the  said  future  marriage  can  accept  from 
the  community  or  the  renounce  from  it  . 

"In  case  of  the  renouncement,  it  will  have  to  be  done  frank- 
ly, everything  she  shall  have  brought  to  the  said  future  marriage 
together  with  everything  they  shall  have  saved,  got  by  donation, 
testament,  or  otherwise,  even  her  dowry,  and  will  be  fr*s  of  every 
debt  or  mortgage,  and  she  and  her  children  will  be  paid  and  acquit- 
ted by  the  heirs  of  the  said  future  husband  and  on  her  property 
of  the  clauses  and  conventions  of  the  said  contract. 

"In  favor  of  the  seid  future  marriage  end  for  good  will  the* 
seid  future  contrecting  parties  heve  for  one  enother,  they  give 
one  enother  by  these  pipers  e  life  donation,  mutual  and  recripro- 
cel,  to  the  surviving  perty  the  moveble  property  now  belonging  to 
or  acquired  end  conquered,  end  the  immoveble  property  thet  shell 
belong  to  the  first  dying  et  the  dey  end  hour  of  his  deeth,  such 
sum  as  everything  will  bring  in  any  place  where  they  may  live, 
without  reserve,  everything  to  be  given  to  the  lest  survivor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  on  condition  thet  he  keep,  the  property  in 
good  order.  The  survivor  is  to  have  everything  by  this  donation, 
providing  that  on  the  dey  and  at  the  hour  of  death  of  that  first 
ssid  party  thet  dies  there  should  be  no  children.   In  such  case 
this  donation  is  null,  and  the  seid  perties  heve  promised  to  give 
power  to  ennui  ell  these  papers. 

"Done  and  passed  at  the  said  Parish  of  Soulanges,  in  the 
month^  of  April,  in  the  year  1821,  in  the  afternoon. 

'' (Signed)  Marguerite  Huneult   Frencoise  Robert 

A. A.  La  Dubois  Bore    Felix  Leduc   T.  Meilion, 

N.P." 

The  merriage  extract  of  Luc  Courville  reads: 

"Extracts  from  the  Register  of  Baptismals,  Marriages,  and 
Burials  of  the  Perish  of  Sainte  Jeanne  Frencoise  de  Chentale  of 
the  Isle  Perrot,  for  the  year  1821.   The  7th  of  May,  1821,  after 
the  puclic&tior  of  three  benns,  promise  of  merriege  mede  et  the 
sermon" of  the  perish  mess  during  three  consecutive  &undeys,  be- 
tween Luc  Courville,  farmer,  mejor  son  of  Luc  Courville  end  Angel - 
ique  Geutier,  his  fether  end  mother,  of  the  Perish  of  bt .  Jos6t>h 
of  boulanges,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Frencoise  Hunault,  also 
known  es  Hineeult,  minor  deughter  of  Pierre  Kuneult,  elso  known  es 
Kineault,  and  of  the  late  Marguerite  Lefebvre,  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, of  this  parish;  -and  on  the  other  side,  the  same  publication 
having  been  mode  in  the  Perish  of  St.  Joseph  of  boulenges,  thus 
shown  by  the  certificete  of  M.  Mensent,  parish  priest,  there  hav- 
ing been  made  no  opposition,  now  having  discovered  any  canonicel 
or  civil  obstacle,  I  hereby  sign  with  the  consent  of  their  perents, 
end  heving  received  their  mutuel  consent  to  their  merriege,  end 
hevmg  given  the  nuptiel  benediction,  eccording  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  our  mother,  the  Church  Catholic  and  Apostolic.   In  the 
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presence  of  Luc  Courville,  father  of  the  groor  .  •  :  of  Arr.eble 
Courville,  and  of  Charles  Courville,  his  two  brothers,  a:  . 
Pierre  Kunsult,  father  of  the  bride,  and  of  Aotoinc  Loduc,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  of  several  others. 

signed  relix  leduc,  prefect." 
This  extract  was  obtained  by  a  descendant,  Feb.  19.  1692, 
from  the  original  in  the  vaults  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Montreal. 
The  marriage  contract  was  from  the  seme  vault  and  ws6  obtained  on 
Aug.  6,  1915. 

The  Ancestry  cf  Luc  Courville ,  br. 

The  two  documents  above  tell  us  ell  that  is  known  of  the  an- 
oestry  of  Luc  Courville,  Lr .  He  was  probably  born  about  17" 
perhaps  in  the  Parish  of  boulanges,  just  west  of  the  Isle  Perrot . 

He  was  probably  related  to  Abraham  Courville,  who  may  have 
been  his  uncle  or  even  his  father.   To  have  Luc,  Jr.,  be  21  by 
1921,  he  would  have  been  married  by  1799,  but  he  was  probably  mar- 
ried by  1790,  for  in  addition  to  Lue,  Jr.,  he  had  two  sons,  Amable 
and  Charles,  who  were  probably  older  then  Luc,  Jr.   Otherwise,  be- 
ing minors,  they  would  probably  not  have  been  called  to  witness 
the  marriage.   He  also  had  a  daughter,  Prancoise,  who  was  married 
to  Pelix  Leduc.   bhe  could  have  been  younger  or  older  than  Luc, Jr. 
Probably  she  was  older,  since  Pelix  Leduc  was  the  prefect,  indicat- 
ing more  maturity  that  a  man  in  his  twenties.   The  fact  that  Luc, 
br.,  did  not  witness  the  contract,  though  the  bride's  eistcr  did. 
might  indicate  his  inability  to  write.  However,  he  might  have 
asked  his  son-in-law,  Pelix  Leduc,  to  witness  it  for  him,  since 
Felix  would  be  more  accustomed  to  such  matters,  being  prefect. 

Luc,  &r.,  married  Angelique  Seutier,  whose  ancestry  is  very 
well  known  snd  fully  set  forth  elsewhere.   This  is  also  true  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride,  r-reneoise  Hunault  .   It  should 
be  noted  that  Prancoise 's  real  mother,  Marguerite  Lefebvre,  had 
died,  and  that  Pierre  had  remarried.   It  was  rrenooise'e  step- 
mother, Angelique,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  contract,  while  her 
real  mother  is  mentioned  in  the  extract. 

Both   Luc,  br.,  and  Pierre  Hunault  owned  lend        parish 
of  boulanges,  though  Pierre  was  a  farmer  on  the  Isle  Perrot. 

Pierre  Hunault,  in  addition  to  the  bride,  had  other  children, 
for  the  bride  is  mentioned  as  having  brothers  and  sisters.  Joseph 
seems  to  have  been  a  brother,  while  a  sister,  Marguerite,  web  the 
wife  of  Antoine  Leduc,  probably  a  relative  of  Pelix  Leduc.   Mar- 
guerite used  her  maiden  name  in  witnessing  the  contract. 

The  Courvilles  lived  at  or  near  Les  Cedres  -  The  Cedars,  a 
hamlet  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bt .  Lawrence  River  in  the  Pariah 
of  c-oulenges.   It  was  from  this  point  that  Luc,  Jr.,  left  to  go 
west  to  the  Lake  bir.coe  area  of  Ontario. 

In  1871  Cyprien  Tanguey  edited  his  seven-volume  "Dictionnaire 
Se-ncalogique  des  Families  Canedicnnes ."   In  this  monumental  work 
is  found  the  entries  from  all  the  perish  registers  of  Prench  C( 
ade.   The  ancestry  of  the  Hunaults,  Lefebvre 6,  end  Sou  tiers  is  to 
be  found  there.   It  has  been  carefully  copied  out  and  appears  else- 
where .   But  no  Courvilles  arc  given  as  living  at  Soulangcs  or  Isle 
Perrot,  end  no  Luc  or  Abraham  Courville  is  given.   However,  what 
is  known  of  other  Courvilles  appears  elsewhere. 
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C0U3VILLE  HOMES  -  CEDRES  AND  ISLE  PERROT 

Luc  Gourville,  Jr.,  was  living  in  the  Parish  of  Soulanges. in 
1821  when  he  married  Francoise  Hunault,  whose  parents  lived  on  an 
island  nearby,  Isle  (or  He)  Perrot .   Both  were  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  20  to  25  miles  west  of  Mon- 
treal.  As  noted  elsewhere,  some  ancestors  were  traveling  through 
this  region  as  early  as  1636,  and  they  began  to  settle  in  Montreal 
and  its%icinity  as  early  as  the  1650s.   One  was  buried  nearby  at 
Lachine  in  1637,  end  another  was  killed  by  the  Iroquois  nearby  at 
Bout-de-1'Ile  in  1687.   Thes6  were  10  and  1  miles  respectively 
from  He  Perrot. 

The  first  ancestors  known  to  have  lived  in  Soulanges  Parish 
were  the  Charles  Lecompte  family,  five  children  being  born  there, 
1753-60.   They  were  of  the  ninth  generation  back.   Charles  Leduc, 
of  the  Eighth,  married  there  in  1768.   Augustin  Lefebvre,  of  the 
seventh,  married  on  He  Perrot  in  1786.   Their  daughter,  Marguer- 
ite, married  Pierre  Hunault,-  the  father  of  Luc  Courville,  Jr.'s 
wife  . 

He  Perrot  is  about  6  by  3  miles  in  size.   "The  Ottawa  river 
flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  in  four  channels,  two  north 
and  two  west  of  Montreal.  The  most  western  is  unnsvigable,  and 
flows  between  the  mainland  and  Isle  Perrot;  the  main  channel  flows 
between  Isle  Perrot  and  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Here  are  the 
celebrated  St.  Anne's  Rapids  of_Moore's  Canadian  boat  song.'' 

He  Perrot  is  named  after  Francois  Marie  Perrot  who  came  to 
Canada  in  1670  as  governor  of  Montreal.   In  1672  he  obtained  the 
grant  of  He  Perrot  and  neighboring  islets.   Upon  He  Perrot  he 
established  a  trading  post  and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic 
with  the  Indians,  especially  in  liquor.   He  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected the  coureurs  de  bois  in  their  illegal  trade.   Perrot  was 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  France  in  November  1674  by  Frontenac. 

In  1721  Governor  Veudreuil  r6districted  the  parishes  and  He 
Perrot,  Soulanges,  and  Vaudreuil  were  put  in  the  parish  of  Ste.- 
Anne-du-Bout-de-1 '  He,  opposite  He  Perrot,  and  the  people  were 
given  permission  to  build  a  chapel  in  which  a  priest  was  to  hold 
mass  once  a  month.   In  1739  He  Perrot  and  three  nearby  islets 
all  together  had  no  more  than  345  people.   Soulanges  had  418  with 
He  Carrilon  end  another  point.   Montreal  had  4210. 

He  Perrot  in  1750  had  45  men  liable  to  military  service; 
Soulanges  had  40.   In  1765  He  Perrot  had  60  homes,  294  people, 
171  males,  137  females,  63  married  men,  59  married  women,  94  boys 
and  young  men,  and  78  girls  end  young  women.   In  17S0  these  fig- 
ures were,  respectively,  (omitting  the  homes)  586,  303,  283,  89, 
101,  200,  and  170.   Lee  Cedres  in  1765  hed  the  figures  56,  309, 
170,  139,  63,  57,  107,  end  82.   Montreal  in  1765  hed  5733  peoDle. 

.about  1765  He  Perrot  hed  59  houses,  92  horses,  94  steers, 
106  calves,  102  cows,  32  sheep,  and  225  chickens.   Les  Cedres  had 
the  following  figures,  respectively,  55,  91,  74,  106,  102,  32,225. 

He  Perrot  pleyed  e  part  in  the  British  conquest  of  Canada. 
A  British  force  on  Sept.  4,  1760  encamped  on  the  island  whose  pec- 
ulation, our  ancestors  among  them,  ran  off  into  the  woods  and 
abandoned  their  houses.   Amherst  treated  them  kindly  and  left  on 
the  6th  for  Montreal,  after  repairing  his  boats  there  one  day. 
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The  island  was  then  well  peopled,  tut  the  men  were  in  great  fear. 
for  some  of  then  had  served  with  the  French  forces  up  the  river 
and  they  expected  retribution  from  Amherst  end  his  6avego  alii  I  ■ 
They  were  restored  to  their  houses  vfaon  onco  they  had  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  King  George.   They  had  been  told  by  Veudreuil 
that  they  could  hope  for  no  mercy  from  the  cruel  and  pitiless  Eng- 
lish.  "They  seemed  as  much  Bur priced  With  their  treatmont  as 
they  were  happy  with  it,"  said  Amherst.   After  the  French  surrend- 
ered, there  were  in  Quebec  108  parishes,  inhabitod  by  76,172  p- 
pie,  of  whom  16,412,  or  more  than  1  in  5,  v.-   nrollod  ae  militia 
Not  many  of  tho  Canadians  went  back  to  France. 

At  this  time,  1760,  Eurt  says,  "Checked  by  the  rapide  on 
either  side  of  the  Ottawa's  mouth,  settlement  had  climbod  no  far- 
ther up  the  St.  Lawrence  Eivcr  than  Cedars."   The  canal  r.eer  Ce- 
dars was  complctod  in  1783.  Cornish  miners  were  employed  to  cut 
through  tho  rock.   Coders  hod  a  pert  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Col.  Bedel  of  New  Hampshire  "took  command  of  a  stcckade  recently 
constructed  at  Cedars,  forty-thr6c  miles  above  Montreal,  to  bar 
the  gateway  to  the  west .   Two  cannon  werG  mounted  to  control  the 
shore  and  the  river,  and  half  a  regiment  held  the  place."  (See 
A.I.  Burt's  "The  Old  Province  of  Quebec,"  pages396,  288,  234,  1.) 

In  1815  the  Cedars  consisted  of  about  40  houses  and  a  well- 
built  church,  and  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  boats  passing  up 
and  down  the  river,  according  to  Joseph  Bouchette.  Ke  also  wrote: 

"Isle  Perrot  (the  seignory  of)  lies  off  the  south-west  6nd 
of  Montreal,  comprising  the  island  after  which  it  is  named,  and 
the  Isles  do  la  Faiz....  Tho  length  of  the  island  is  soven  miles 
or  a  little  more,  end  noerly  throe  in  breadth  at  its  widest  pert: 
of  143  concessions,  rather  more  then  one  half  ere  settled  upon, 
and  tolerably  well  cultivated;  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  na- 
ture generally,  but  where  thi6  is  not  the  case  it  is  an  uneven 
surface  of  rock.   The  wood  is  not  entirely  cleared  from  it  yet; 
of  what  remains,  beech  and  maple  constitute  the  chief  part.   The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  ere  scettered  over  the  island  near  the 
different  roads,  but  no  village  upon  it;  there  is  one  church,  and 
only  one  wind-mill.   Of  the  fiefs  within  the  seigniory  one  if 
celled  Fief  Brucy,  ten  teres  in  front  by  thirty  in  depth.... the 
other,  named  La  Framboise,  is  of  an  irregular  figure....  There  ere 
four  ferries  from  Isle  Perrot:  the  first  to  St.  Anne,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal,  for  which  the  cherge  is  two  shillings;  one  to  the 
main  lend,  above  the  repid  of  Veudreuil,  end  enother  to  the  foot 
of  the  same.... end  the  fourth  to  the  cenal  at  Pointe  des  Cascades 
....  Tho  Isles  de  la  Peix  serve  for  pesturege  only." 

In  the  1850s  Cedars  had  e  population  of  £25  to  300,  but  no 
Courvilles  or  Grutiers  were  listed  in  the  directories.   The  Sou- 
langes  parish  register  begins  in  1752  and  is  complete  except  for 
part  of  1808.   No  Courville  was  married  there,  1611  to  1831,  but 
in  1935  the  priest  wrote  "in  our  records  there  are  many  Courvilles 
who  may  be  your  relatives.   There  are  Courville  families  et  St. 
Clet,  Soulanges,  but  none  remains  in  Les  Codrcs  parish.   Euclide 
Gautier  at  Les  Cedres  is  still  living."   In  1925  Cedars  hed  4CC 
people.   Isle  Perrot  had  900,  among  them  e  Leduc,  while  e  Lalonde 
lived  at  Cedars.   Isle  Perrot ' s  parish  register  begins  in  1786. 
Soulanges  now  has  136  square  miles  in  its  area  end  ten  villages. 

-  o  -  o  - 
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POSSIBLE  COURVILLE  ANCESTRY 

Luc  Courville,  Jr.,  married  Francoise  Huneult  on  He  Perrot, 
20  miles  west  of  Montreal.  May  7,  1821.   They  went  to  live  in  or 
near  Les  Cedres  in  the  nearby  Parish  of  Soulanges,  where  luc  Cour- 
ville, br.,  his  sons,  Amable  and  Charles,  and  an  Abraham  Courville 
also  iived'.  A  fairly  complete  ancestral  record  will  be  found  else- 
where of  the  families  of  Luc,  Jr's  mother  and  of  his  wife's  fath- 
er end  mother,  but  little  is  known  for  sure  of  the  Courvill6  line. 

The  first  mention  of  a  Courville  in  Canada  appears  in  "The 
Jesuit  Relations"  as  follows: 

Nov.  10,  1650:  "On  the  10th,  Simon  Guyon,  Courville,  and 
lespine  start  by  canoe  for  the  Seal-Hunt  toward  Tadoussac,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  by  a  contract  of  association  with  Monsieur 
de  Tilly,  Monsieur  Buissot,  and  Monsieur  Godefroy....  They  intend 
to  attract  the  Savages  thither  and  thus  carry  on  a  good  trade  in 
Beavers;  and  to  this  end  the  aforesaid  Courville,  Lespine,  and 
Simon  Guyon  had  made  a  voyage  into  the  Sagne,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  savages,  and  cast  the  hook  for  this  trade. 
The  said  voy8ge  took  place  In  the  month  of  October;  and  they 
brought  back  about  300    Beavers."  (Vol.  35:  57,  59.) 

May  1,  1651:  "Courville  arrested  as  a  prisoner,  propter  rep-  ; 
turn  imminentem  of  Mademoiselle  D8uteuil."  (Vol.  36:  121.)  "This 
was  Claire  Francoise,  daughter  of  Madame  de  Monceeux;  she  married 
Denis  Joseph  d'Auteuil,  an  official  in  the  French  court.   At  the 
time  here  referred  to  her  husband  end  mother  were  both  in  Prance. 
Courville' s  name  is  apparently  mentioned  only  in  the  Journal." 
(Vol.  36:  246.)   Nov.  5,  1651:  "The  Dutch  Ship  sails,  in  which  was 
Monsieur  de  Maisonneufve,  item,  Courville."  (Vol.  36:  147.) 

Jan  16,  1651:  "Lespine,  Simon  Guyon,  and  Courville  return 
from  seal-hunting,  as  they  claim,  -  extreme  omnia  passi...."  (Vol. 
36:  113.)   This  refers  to  the  item  under  Nov.  10,  1650,  ebov6 . 

1655:  "Sieur  Martin  Grouvel  and  his  wife  donated  th6ir  land 
situated  at  the  place  called  La  grande  Riviere  above  Cap  de  Tour- 
ments,  in  the  seigniory  of  Besupre;  but  as  the  Seigniors  did  not 
wtnt  to  leave  the  property  in  mortmain  they  compelled  the  parish 
to  dispose  of  it,  end  it  was  sold  for  seven  hundred  livrcs  to 
Charles  Csdicu,  celled  Courville."  (Vol.  42:  285.)  Cap  de  Tour- 
ments:  "On  the  maps  it  is  called  River  Sainte  Anne."  (Ibid.,  300.) 

"Charles  Csdieu  (also  named  Courville)  was  born  in  1628.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  married  Michelle  Mac8rd,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  "children.   In  1650,  he  was  engaged  with  L'Epinay  and  others 
in  the  Tadoussac  trade.  His  death  occurred  in  1715."  (Ibid.) 

The  following  statement  by  Courville  appears  in  'Collection 
de  Msnuscrits"  (Quebec,  1883,  I:  327-328.),  under  a  heading  "Com- 
merce of  the  French  Canadians  on  the  southern  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River": 

"Quebec,  October  18,  1684. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  Charles  Cadieu  de  Courville,  employed 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Algonquin 
language  in  the  trade  carried  on  during  all  these  years,  at  Tadou- 
ssac and  Papinachois,  certify  that  he  has  gained  no  knowledge  that 
the  farmers  or  directors  of  the  trade  of  Tadoussac  ever  having 
sent  merchandise  or  ships  to  trade  below  the  greet  St.  Lawrence 
rdver  on  the  land  on  the  southern  side. 


"All    the    trade    which    one  'of  Tedousaac.'    • 

made    on    the    north    tide    in    th<     ■>   ; 

"Having  tleo  c  perfect 
with   the   languages  of   I        Algonqu  i  bob,   that  1 

save  gee  who  50  end   cor.r    to-day   into   the  ch 

ore   clong  the   Eoutl     Bide   of  the    gr<    I  are 

tarn  up   to   the    said    settle- 

lois,    Pentagouet,    Rivj    re  that 

only  the    fishing  of  salmon  and   oetfiah   attracts    th< 
in  trading  their  sfclns   to  the   Frenoh  Canadians,    tl 
exchange    some    clothing,    powder,    arms    end    other   goods.      Cc  ie." 

In   "An  account    of  the  most    import  1  la, 

frorr:   1689   to   1690"    (ibid.,    516)    appears   the    following: 

"The   other   letter   stid    that    bieur  dc    Ceuna.       Lie    (Courville) 
returning   from   the   coast    of  Tadoussec    end    Stopping    to   se'     Lf 
could    see    some    French    ships,    he   had   seen   twenty-four    1  of 

which    eight    appeared    very   large. 

Tadoussac  was  et   the  mouth   of  the    bajuene;         vcr,    120  mileE 
northeast    of  Quebec,    on   the   north   bank   of  the    bt .    L-  I    -r. 

The  census  of  1681  had  in  Canada  971C  French  of  all  ages  end  sex- 
es, 1810  guns,  6836  beasts  with  horns,  78  horses,  16  donkeys,  600 
sheep,    16   goats,    et c  . 

Charles  Cadieu    (also   celled   Courville)    wee   teptized    in   1628. 
probrbly   in   Prance,    end   perhaps   et    Courville,    12  miles   west    of 
Chertres   end   55  miles   southwest    of  Peris.      Ihifi   may   hav«    te'.r. 
reeson   for  celling  himself  Courville.      He    emigreted   ir.z 
he   wes   engaged    in   the    Indian  trade   at    Tadoussac   end    Segu6ney,    er. 
activity  he   apparently   kept    up   until    1684.      Ir.   1654  he    msrried 
Michelle-Madeleine   Lecerd   who   was  baptized    ir.    LI         and    curled    at 
Peeuport,    very  near  Quebec,    on  April   14,    1703.      Charles  wat   bur- 
ied   there,    Aug.    9,    1715,    aged   87.      He    and   his   wife    had  n, 
the    first    and   lest    being   sons.      The   children   baptized,    1555-lc' 
were    christened,   et   Quebec,    but    the   lest    child    in   1673   at    Bcauport. 
Two   girls   were  married    et    Bcauport    in   1685   and    1690,    end    one    was 
buried    there    in   1703.      This  was   apparently   the    f                  c ;    after 
about    167C  and  until    1715  et    least.      Two    cf  the    six   i8Ught« 
died    et    en  early   age    and    the    others  married. 

Charles'    two    sons   were    Jeen-Cherles,    the    oldest    chili,    and 
Prancois,    the   youngest,    baptized    in   1655   and.    1672.      rrer.cois   was 
buried   et    Eeeuoort,    probably   in   1693,    end   probably  unmi 

Jean-Charles  Cedieu    (celled  Courville'    was  baptis         B1  rec 

on   Oct.    24,    1655.      He   married    there    on    April    25,    1661    but    was    bur- 
ied   at    Beauport    or.  liay   26,    1709,    Bis  years   before   his   father. 
married  I.arie -Madeleine    Kevcu   but    whether    t]     ;  I       r   not 

is  not    known.      It    cennot    be    said,    therefore,    with   e   oertaint;     I 
the   Courvilles   cf   the   1321    period   were    descended    fror   Charles   Ce- 
dieu.    Tanguay  stives   ethers  ir.  his  genealogical  did  ned 
Cadieu.    but    none    arc     'c it :'    lor  celled)    Courville.    nor   were    thay 
apparently   related    to   Charles   end    .Teen-Charles  Cedieu. 

Just's    few  miles    from    Isle    Perrot    and    Soulanges    is    tr.    island 
end   villere    celled    Isle    Cadieux.      "Its    name    revives    t  -      of 

the  Cadieux  family  who  at    one    time    inhabited   the    i aland ( 1  ose 

chief  was  massacred,  by   the    Iroquois   at    Lachine    in  1689."      This  was 
probably    the   most    horrible   z.assacre    in   Cans  "y,    but    the 

Cadieux   family   seems   not    to   be    connected   with    thet    of  s  Ce- 

dieu. 
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Tanguav  gives  6  cross  reference  from  Courville  to  the  sur- 
names Abraham,  Barette,  Billy,  Csdieu,  Descoteeux,  Desmercts,  and 
Piette,  indicating  that  some  individuals  were  colled  by  these  sur- 
names as  well  as  by  the  name  of  Courville.   A  search  of  these  sur- 
names did  not  reveal  a  Luc  or  Abraham  Courville. 

An  Ignace  Courville  was  born  or  baptized  Jan.  27,  1722.   He 
was  the  son  of  Jean-Francois  Courville  who  was  probably  born  about 
1688,  an;?  married  June  7,  1712  at  Champlsin,  near  Trois  Rivieres. 
He  married  Marguerite  Vien,  who  was  born  in  1686,  and  they  had  ele- 
ven children,  1713-1731.   Jean-Francois  was  also  called  Jean  Billy 
but  by  1747  he  was  also  called  Courville.  He  died  by  1753.  He 
cay  have,  been  a  son  of  Jean-Charles  Cadieu,  celled  Courville,  who 
nay  have  named  him  after  himself  and  his  brother. 

Isnsce  went  to  Detroit  where  he  married  Feb.  21,  1751.  His 
wife  was  I.isrie-Anne  Perthuis,  born  in  1735  end  buried  on  July  16, 
1752  at  Detroit,  then  e  tiny  settlement.   They  had  a  son,  Igence- 
Jeen-Baptiste  Courville,  born  July  2,  1752  end  buried  Oct.  4,1752. 
Isrnece  appears  to  have  left  Detroit  shortly  due  to  the  troublous 
times.  H*  was  buried  on  Dec ■  31,  17  66. 

There  were  other  Courvilles  and  doubtless  some  of  them  must 
have  been  related  to  Luc  Courville,  Sr.  and  Jr.   Most  of  these 
were  connected  with  the  fur  and  Indian  trade  in  what  is  now  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin.  Here  ore  some  references  to  these. 

A  Courville  was  among  the  20  canoemen  listed  in  Indian  Trade 
License  Ho.   30  in  1776.   A  Pierre  Courville  had  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cehckia,  it.  Clair  County,  near  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  in 
1790.   A  Pierre  Courville  was  one  of  100  citizens  who  signed  a 
statement,  Dec.  30,  1805,  at  bt .  Charles,  Mo.,  assuring  the  govern- 
ment of  their  "inviolable  fidelity."   A  Pierre  Courville  was  one 
of  83  whose  votes  for  a  delegate  to  Congress  were  received  but  re- 
jected at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  County,  faept .  4,  1323.   A 
Pierre  Courville  was  one  of  76  at  the  same  place,  April  4,  1825. 

A  Joseph  Courville  was  one  of  about  40  who  signed  a  petition 
to  Congress,  Hov.  15,  1923,   fearful  lest... they  should  be  eject- 
ed from  their  land  due  to  a  treaty  with  the  Indisnc .   All  were 
"eld  Canadian  French"  living  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.   This  seme  Joseph 
is  mentioned  three  other  times  at  G-reen  Bey.  He  joined  ebout  40 


Green  Bay,  Sept.  4,  1923. 

A  Pierre  Courville  was  one  of  about  40  who  signed  e  petition 
the  improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
Sept.  25,  1929.   They  were  of  Crawford  County.   A  Pierre  Courville 
S.M.  Courville,  and  Guilliaume  Geutier  were  three  of  about  70  who 
signed  a  petition  on  Jan.  21,  1930  to  Congress  regarding  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims  end  punishment  for  crimes .   These  were  of 
^reirie  du  Chien,  '.Vie.,  en  old  French  settlement  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River.   Pierre,  Joseph,  or  another  was  doubtless  the  par- 
ent of  Florence,  mentioned  on  the  next  page. 
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Mrs.   John  H.  Klnzie, 

end  et  Chicago,    wrote   nWau-]  telle  o:    I  of 

Wisconsin  end   her    life   et    Fort    .Vinnebago.    or  ireet    I 

Sreen   Bey   at    whet    is   r.ow  Portosre.    -Vis.      regee   409-411 
edition  tell   of  her  life   at    the   fort,    1830-33.  rrote: 

"A  very   short    time   efter  wc    m  r<    settled    in   o-. 
the    Agency,    v/e    attempted    the   commencement    of  e    little    8 
School.      Edwin,    Herry   and    Josette,    were  st    relit    I  1- 

ars,    but   besidee   them,    there   were   t:  ttle   y.b:  er- 

ese   Paquette,    end  her  mother's  helf  fister,    Florence  Courville.    a 
pretty  young  girl    of  fifteen.      None    of   these   girls  had   ever   lear 
ed   their   letters.      They   spoke    only   French,    cr   rather   the   Ce.nedien 
patois,    and    it    was   exceedingly   difficult    to   rive    them  ot    once    I 
sound    of  the   words,    end    their   signification,     •    Loh   they  were   care- 
ful   to    inquire.      Besides    this,    there    was    the    task   of  correcting 
the    false    ideas,    end   remedying   the    ignorance   and    su*    ri  '    '    on 
which   presented   so   formidable   an   obstacle   to   rational    improvement. 
We   did   our  best,    however,    and  had   the    satisfaction  of  seeing   I 
after   a   time,    making  really   respectable    progress .. .and .. .acquir- 
ing a    degree    of  light   end   knowledge    in  regard    to   better    I  re. 

"In   process   of   time,    however"    Florence    was    often   ebsc-  ron 

her  class.      'Ker   sister,'    she    eeid,     'could    not    always   spare   her. 
She   wanted   her   to   keep  house   while    she,    herself,    went    ever   on    Sun- 
day  to   visit   her   friends,    the   Roys,    who   lived    on   the    Wisconsin. 

"We  reasoned  with  Madame  Paquette  on  the  subject.  'Could  she 
not  spare  Florence  on  some  hour  of  the  day?  We  would  gladly  teach 
her  on  a  week  day,  for  she  seemed  anxious  to  learn,  but  ~r  had  al- 
ways  been   told    that    for   there   was  no   time.1' 

"'Well    -   she   would    see.      Med  erne    All  urn    (Helm)    and   Madame   John, 
were    so  kind  '.  ' 

"There   was  no    improvement,    however,    in   regularity.      After   a 
time   Mansigre  was    induced    to   send  his   children   to   Mr,    Cadle'c 
mission-school   at    Green   Bey.      Therese    accompanied    them,    and    very 
soon  Florence   discontinued  her  attendance   altogether. n 

It  is  possible  thet  Florence  Courville  wee  of  miZ6d  blood. 
Maigre.'a  children  were  one-fourth  iVinnebego.  Paquette  wes  half 
Winnebago   and  his   children  were    probably   three-fourths    India    , 

There    were  mixed-blood  Courvilles,    for  the    AnnalE    cf  Iowa, 
(VI,    325,    331,    335)    mention   e   Peter    (Pierre),    e   Mary,    and   a  Liana 
Courville   in  connection  with   other  half-blood    In  laying 

claim    to    land    in   Lee   County,    near  Keokuk.    Iowa. 

In  a    speech   of  reminiscences    a    speaker    in  18        told    of  Madis- 
on,   Wis,    end  mentioned   en   old   treppcr.     'old   Ccuvaile, '    perhaps    a 
Courville,    who  had    forgotten  his   age   and   was  much   discontented 
with    advancing  civilization. 

It    is    strenee    that    the    perish    registers    of   Cenode   do   not    men- 
tion more   Courvilles    and   omit    luc   altogether.      It    is   possible 
that    the   Courvilles,    175C    to    1920,    were    sc  much    cf   the    time    '.:. 
the    Indian  country   and    trade    thet    they  did    net   have    e    settled 
home.      A  perish    ,    7  miles    east    of  Quebec,    is    named   Courville   efter 
Charles   Cedieu   dit   Courville.      There    were    families    else    teari:   - 
the   name   Courvel.    which  mey  have    bee:,   g    Spcllii  -    :i'  Courvil] 
In  174C   a   Courville   lived   in   the    Seigniory      ooi    ■      •  ' :  Ll6- 

chasse,    across  from  Quebec,    on   the   south   side   of   "        St .Lawr   ooe. 
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French  Canadian  Ancestors   -   5th   through   the   10th   Generations   heck. 


Five    eeneretions   beck  from  the   present    (1951)    younger  generation 
Uved    their  ^irst   French  Canadian  ancestors:    luc   Courville    and 
F^cncoise   Hunault.      Below  is  given   their   ancestry   in   the    5th,    t>th, 
7th*    8th     9th,    and    10th   generations  hack  from   the   present. 


7th 

b. 1737-70 


8th 


h. 1700-51 


9th 

b. 1657-1727 


5th        6  th 
Luc        luc  ,    £>r  . 
,Cour-  Coun-ille 
ville-A  Gautier /A-P  Gautier, J   Gautier  rJ   Gautier 

'  i  i  V 

!  !  1 


10th 

b.  1629-1702 


— P  58utier 
~C  Houesel 

C  Jarry    c-Eloi  Jarry 
J  Herrin 
:-M-H  Lalonde- J-B  Lalonde-- J  Lalonde 
\  ^1!  Barbery 

,-J  Gervais   - 


1 
2 

3 
4 


I 

I Fren- 
:,  coise 

'Hun- 
ault 


'M-A  Leduc   /P  Leduc 


■p  Tougard 


Hunault  -a  Hunault   ,<A  Huneult 


( 
\ 

r? 
\ 

,-c 


5 
6 


( 


Leduc 
Fortin 
G  Tougard 
M  Brazeau 
C  Hunault 
J-F  Marion 


"v 


•«» 


7 

8 


M  Gervais 

M  Pi card 

P  Leduo 

A  Martin 

L  Fortin 

"C  Gaudin 
c-G  Tougard 

I!  Labbe 
-N  Brazeau 

'P  Billard 
CP  Hunault    9 

C  Beeuchamp  10 
K-G  Marion 
'  M-M  Irume  t  s 


11 


"M-A  Gervais  J-P  Gervais 
*  M-A  Loisel 
M-V  Beaupre /A  Beaupre  ,-F-P  Beaupre  ,-P  Beaupre 

^J  baunier 
T  Mercier   <r-L  Mercier 
!  H-L  Ibimon 

.-la  Limoges   --P  Limoges 
^C  Grenier 
M-M  Tcurnci&.-J  Tournois 
M-M  Benoit 
H  LcfebvreA  LefcbvrcJ-M  Lefebvre -fl  Lefebvre  <-M  Lefebvre 


"M  Limoges 


M-A  Gervais 


C  Trotier 
c.M  Gervais 
'M  Picard 

22 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 
19 
20 
21 


U 


b  Leduc 


The  numbers  at  the 
right  in  the  lest 
column  indicate  still 
other  ancestors  of  the 
11th  to  13th  genera- 
tions bach.  Lee  chert. 


J-T  Maupetit 

..p 

Maupetit 

<.-J-P  Maupetit 
NM-L  Beaune  23 

k 

Villerey 

CA  Villerey 
J  Quenncvillc 

Q  Leduc 

«H 

Leduc 

<^P  Leduc 
VA  Martin 

B 

Fortier 

-J  Fortier  25 
M-J  Rcaumc  26 

is  Lecompte 

■C 

lecompte 

v^P  Lecompte  27 
'L  Capel    28 

Lalonde 

.-G  Lalonde   29 

""M  Id  e line   30 

* 

24 
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French   Cenc-r*  icn   Ar.cest  ort .    1    \  rh    the    1 3 1  h   2<  ncret  ler.e   teck . 

For  a   complete   llet    of  the   ancestors   of  the    . 

see   the   ecrlier  chert   for   the   5th    through   the   If  r«  tions. 

rhie  chert  gives  only  t'r.cse  snoeetorc         I  ie  10th 

had   ancestors    In  the   11  tl  .    12th,    or  13th  gcncratloni  :e 

ncn;c£   ere   kno-.vn. 


10th 

b. 1623-1702 

.1  i  Sauticr 

'  2    C    RouSSel 
,3  Eloi    Jarry 

,5  M  Gcrvois 
v6  M  Pi card 

,?   L  Fortin 
1 9  C   Gaud  in 

.9  P  Hunault 

i 

i 

10  C   3er.uchsmp 

11  M-M  Ttomets 

,12   I  I.ercier 
i 

'~13  K   ^.inon 

,14   2  Limoges 
j 
15   C    Grenicr 


11th  12th 

b.l600-l<  b. 1590-1644 


-I  Geutirr 

"M  Boucher 
,-T  Rouse  el 

"B  PoiESon 
-Eloi  Jerry 

'F  Chcvelicr 
-M  Kerr in 

C  Archamteult 

-P  Serve  is 

C  Peillerd 
,-H  Picerd     r-G 

'.-A  DeLiercourt- 

*  M 

— P  Fortin 

«  Load  in 

-P  Gaud  in     -C 

!i 

J  Rou££elerie--I 


Pi  card 

Cleirer 

P  Deliercou 

Pat  in 


rt 


/-T  Hunoult    -:• 

I.'  lorsueuil   rP 

:: 

,--J  Beauchemu  -I. 

M 

!J  Dcrdenne   --P 
6 

/-J  Dunets     -J 

J  Vcdic      r-i: 

c 

•J  !'ercier    -F 
SB 

!1  Poulin     -C 
'J 


-H  bimon 

!•:  Vic: 

■A  Limoges 
"J  Dehor t 

rC   Grenicr 

F  Pcuillctcau 


- 

R 


Gaudin 

Bard  in 

Rou£selerie 

Peri£ 

Hunault 

Ber.oit 

Lorgueuil 

Eruyere 

Bee uc hemp 

Roulette 

Dcrdenne 

Che  is on 

Duciet£ 

IlanglE 

Vcdie 

Dcrtelle 

I.ercier 

Couvilleu 

Poulin 

I.ercier 

bimon 

Doutliez 

Vie: 

Paul  in 


In  the  13th  gener- 
ation tee     :.ad 
4096  ancestore,  of 
wr.  o^.  512  v;ere 
Pre no e,  tut  only 
12  are  known  to  ue 

r.err.e .   In  the 
12th  generation 
we  had  2046  ancee- 
tor£,  cf  whoa  :. 
•vere  French,  tut 
only  54  are  know]  • 
In  the  11th  gener- 
ation we  had  1 
ence£tors,  of  -noin 
123  rere  French, 
tut  only  56  kno 
In  the  10th  gener- 
ation :-    h8d  512 
ancc£tor£,  of  ffhoa 
64  were  rrench, 
but  only  ~.  ' 
In  the  9tl  •  aera- 
tion we  had  256  an- 
cc st ors, 


■■"   ..-her 


32  were  French  or 
French  Canadians, 
but  only  24  known • 
In  the  6th  l    l  -ro- 
ller.  .  -  r.f.i  12S  an- 
cr  st  ors,  cf  -.Thorn 
1 6  •  -  r      l  C  a  n  - 
ad i ens,  but  only 
12  t r  ;  V. r. c  TH  to  us. 
In  th  7th  g  ncre- 
tion  the  figures 
Dr   64,  8,  and  6. 

the  E  th  gen  :  ra- 
tion the  figure! 

r  32,  4 ,  end  A  . 
In  the  5th  gencrc- 
tioj  th      re6 
arc  16 ,  2 ,  and  2 . 
In  the  4th 
tior.  the  figure  E 
f.rc  6,  1.  end  1. 


A34 
grgneh  Crnadier.  Ancestors,  10th  -  15th  generations  back,  continued 

bee  the  instructions  on  the  preceding  chert  for  the  10th  to  13th. 

1Cth  11th         12th  13th 

b.1629-1702      b. 1600-1668   b. 1590-1644     ^ 

16  J  Tcurnois   r-J-B  Tournois  All  of  the  12  ences- 

VF  ioueert  =  tors  cf  the  13th 

'17  M-M  lenoit    -P  Eenoit     :-F  Benoit  ;  generation  took 

I,  K  Chetellein  ;  were  torn  in  Europe 

E  Gobinet    -N  Gobinet  i  and  remained  there. 

U   Lorgeleux  ;  of  the  54  ancestors 

18  11  Lefebvre   s^P  Lefebvre  j  of  the  12th  generc- 

.'  ~'J  Aunois  .  tion,  all  were  born 

^1S  C  Trotier    r'£   Trotier    ,.-J  Trotier  ■  in  France  end  34  rr- 

v.  SC  Loyseeu  \    mfiincd  there,  while 

Nb  Iligaud  ;  20  emigrated  to  Ccn- 

-20  U   Gervais     bame~££  5     Same  ss  5  j  8da.   Of  the  58  sn- 

'•21  H  Picard      bame  ts  5     Some  as  6  :  cestors  of  the  11th 

,22  J-Ii  I.Icupetit  ^F  Kcupetit  ;  generation,  6  were 

!i  Paschal  I  born  in  Canada,  52 
v23  Li-I  Bcaune  rJ   Beeune     -G  Beeune       were  born  in  France, 

"J  Duron  j  20  remained  there 
II— 1 .  Bourgcry  .--J-E  Bourgcry   end  32  emigrated. 

"11  Gendrc       of  the  44  ancestors 

24  J  C.ucnneville^J  <uenncvillc,-.p  ^ucnncville  j  0f  the  10th  gencrs- 

V  "J  bay.:  ;  tion,  20  were  born 

D  Ilaric      -P  Marie        in  Canada,  24  in 

J  Lord  j  Frsnce,  of  whom  18 

25  J  Fortier    •;  1  Fortier  j  emigrated  to  Canada. 

li  Hoiesn     ?-U  lioisan  :.  _. . —  

M  Vellee 

''26  ii- J  Resume    ,3.  Resume     -R  Reaume  <^J  Resume 


l 


la  Chevalier 
!:  Chevreeu       r-  F  Chevreeu 
"J   Jallee 
■E  Erunet  A  Erunet  __m  Brunet 

<v  NI1  Brunet 

F  1'iOisen  ^A  Iioisan: 

-27   2  Lccompte       ,-P  Lccompte  M  Simonette 

•'  I.  La   Prince 

^28   5  Cepel  ,-J  Cepel  .-IJ  Cspel 

'-..  !I  Eonhomme 

H-I  Aubrenan  /-T-C   Aubrenan  C-C   O'Brenan 

VH   Jeann'hour 
J  Chertier       —P  Chsrticr 


'I-j   Gcudin 


29  G  Lalondc     J  Lelonde 

30  '1  Adeline    ,.-C  Edeline    ;-D  Edeline 

s  *H  Lambert 

J  Branconnier 


*-t  treviat  ions  end  P 1  o c «- ■:  of  Rei 
The  most  frequent  place6  of  roeidencc,  bi 

tions  if  any,  ere  given  below: 

E  -  Boucherville,  e  village  8  tt  os  down-river 

east  tip  cf  Montreal  island; 

B-I.M  -  Bout-de-1'lsle.  !".ontrcbl  island, 

opposite  lie  Perrot.  The  pai   .  : .'  Saint  < 

The  ancient  church  was  revered  by 

eurs,  who  stopped  to  worship  there  before  to 

trade.   Ancestor  Jean  "OeLalondc  is  buried  tl 

C  -  Champlein,  a  village  20  miles  bel  .  ,  mid-wcj 

between  Montreal  and  Quebeo;  parish  established  in  167?. 

I-P  -  Iir -Perrot,  an  i Blend  3  x  7  miles,  16  mllei  »  Bt  of  Mont reel 
It  is  opposite  B-I.M  and  S. ;  parish  begun  in  1784 

L  -  Lechenaye,  a  village  Just  north  of  the  eastern  tip  cf  Montreal 
island,  mid-way  between  T  end  R;  parieb  beg 

Lachine,  9  miles  southwest  of  Montreal,  at  the 'foot  cf  L    Lt. 
Louis.  The  parish  7/es  begun  in  1676.  In  1 6 -  =■  the  IroqnoiE 
Indians  destroyed  the  French  village  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
200  being  burned  at  the  stake.   Nearby  are  the  Lachine  Rcpide . 

Lap  -  Leprairie,  a  town  across  the  river,  south  of  Monti 
perish  was  established  in  1670. 

M  -  Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  Quebec  and  Canada,  18C  "lies 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Q,  and  SO  from  T-R..  and  800  miles 
inland  from  the  see.   It  is  at  the  southeast  corner  cf  en  is- 
land,  Montreal,  containing  197  square  miles.   As  noted  else- 
where, settlement  began  in  1642.   By  the  spring  of  1659,  21 
of  the  160  French  living  there  were  our  ancestors  end  *  ■  lx 
families.   In  1665  when  525  French  lived  there,  at  least  41 
were  in  our  ancestors'  families.  All  Ce::sde  then  had  c  - 

P-T  -  Point -Bux-Tremblea,  Montreal,  was  begun  as  a  parish  in  L674. 
It  is  eest   of  Montreal  12  or  so  miles,  opposite  Boucherville. 

Q  -  Quebec,  established  in  1621,  where  the  first  settlement  began. 
All  ships  first  touched  there  before  proceeding  up  the  riv  r. 

B  -  Sepentigny,  a  village  5  miles  below  the  Montreal  island,  e'e:  I 
17  miles  east   of  Montreal,  and  9  fr   I    and  P-T.  Begun,  1679. 

b  -  Soulanges,  a  perish  established  in  1652,  just  west  of  I-P, 

and  25  miles  west  of  Montreal;  home  of   the      111c s  in  1821. 

b-F  -  Lt  .  Francois,  a  perish  begun  in  17C2  on  Ilo-Jcsus,  near  !'.. 

S-R  -  bte.  Rose,  begun* in  1745,  on  the  north  shore  of  lie- Jesus, 
15  miles  north  of  Montreal. 

T  -  Terrebonne,  established  in  1727,  9  miles  northeast  cf  L.-R. 

T-R  -  Troie-Rivieres,  meaning  Three  Rivers.   It  is  mid-way  an  the 
ndrth  shore  cf  the  Lt .  Lawrence  between  Montr  al  and  Quebec 
and  is  90  miles  from  each.   It  was  begun  in  1618  and  was  the 
third  most  important  center  in  -..;•  ":cc  in  the  early  cc:      s. 

The  great  majority  of  our  French  Canadian  ancestors  IV 
Montreal  or  within  e  radius  of  25  miles  of  it.   Reference  to  * 
maps  and  to  the  abbreviations  above  will  err  to  en  Lng 

ofthe  places  and  conditions  under  which  cur  B]   .'-ors  lived. 

Most  of  the  original  ancestor  ::■       ■  arri1 
between  1650  and  1672.  end  most  of  them  went  at  once  to  t    "far 
west"  of  Canada  at  that  time  vt.cr:  they  were  exposed  tc  constant 
oionccr  conditions  and  Indian  dangers. 
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4th  generation  back 

Four  generations  tack  from  the  present  (li»51)  younger  gener- 
ation there  lived  the  first  cf  our  French  Canadian  ancestors  bear- 
ing the  names  bus  an  Carkncr,  Mcrgcret  Zing,  Acidic  Passmorc,  Fran- 
ces lrf.ee,  end  David  Courville  (Cuvrell).   These  five  and  eight 
others  who  died  young  were  born  between  1822  and  184  6,  end  were 
the  children  of  Luc  Courville,  Jr.,  and  Franc oise  Huneult  of  the 

5th  generation  back 

Luc  Courville  (c  .1900-1979)  carried  Francoise  Hunault  (c.1804- 
1547)  on  May  7,  1821.   Luc  was  then  of  Perish  of  St.  Joseph  of 
boulsnges  and  the  bride  wee  of  the  Parish  of  bte.  Jeanne  Francoise 
de  Chentale  of  Ile-Ferrot,  two  perishes  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ottawe  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  about  16  to  25  miles  west  of  I.ont- 
re&l.   They  had  13  children,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  elsewhere. 

6th  generation  back 

Luc  Courville,  br . ,  father  of  the  foregoing  Luc,  was  born 
perhaps  in  the  176Cs  and  died  after  1821.  Hie  ancestry  is  unknown 
end  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  given  elsewhere. 

Angelique  Gautier,  wife  of  Luc,  br.,  was  married  by  1800. 
Though  the  registers  do  not  give  their  marriage,  she  was  probably 
the  Marie-Angelique  Gautier  who  was  born  Apr.  21,  1768  at  nearby 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  bordering  Ile-Perrot  on  the  north,  as 
well  as  B-I.M,  where  h6r  father  lived.   bince  girls  usually  mr.r- 
ried  in  their  teens,  she  probably  married  by  1788.   She  was  liv- 
ing in  1821  when  her  eon,  Luc,  married.   The  contract,  etc.,  men- 
tion other  children:  Charles,  Amable,  and  perhaps  Frrncoise  Clem- 
ent, wifr  of  Felix  Lcduc .   In  1821  she  end  Luc,  br . ,  were  living 
in  S,  though  the  registers  mention  no  Giuticrs  or  Courvilles  in 
b  or  I-?  before  1751  rnd  perhaps  later. 

Pierre  Hunault  was  perhaps  born  on  I-P,  perhaps  in  the  1770s. 
Other  Hunrulte  were  living  there  by  1736  and  at  nearby  B-I.M.  The 
registers  give  Hunrult  marriages  in  1795,  1786,  1782,  and  1776, 
but  Pierre's  is  not  given.   The  marriage  contract  of  1821  makes 
it  clear  thst  Francoise  wee  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Hunault  and 
Marguerite  Lefebvre,  but  that  Marguerite  wes  now  dead  and  Pierre 
wee  living,   bince  Francoise  wes  celled  a  minor,  Marguerite  must 
have  died  after  about  1504  but  before  1821.   I  oreover,  the  con- 
tract of  1821  mentions  other  children:  Marguerite,  wife  of  Antoine 
Lcduc,  Angelique,  Joseph,  and  perhaps  others.   The  registers  men- 
tion e  Pierre  (perhaps  "ours"  or  a  cousin  of  "ours")  who  c.  1780s 
merried  Angelique  Deoust  ana  had  a  son  Louis,  born  at  I-P  in  1786; 
also  a  Joseph  Hunault  who  married  Angelique  Lalonde  and  had  a  son 
Joseph-,  born  ct  I-P  in  1786;  also  a  Joseph  Hunault  who  married 
Marie-Catherine  Lefebvre  and  had  4  children,  born  1760-64,  at  B-I, 
...   Pierre  and  the  first  Joseph  were  both  "dit  Deschc-mps".  There 
me   also  r  Pierre,  son  of  Jose  oh  Hunrult,  who  was  born  in  1767 
rnd  married  Arehange  Jones  at  Detroit,  Apr.  20,  1795. 

7th  generation  back 

August in-Francois  Gautier,  bap.  at  B-I.M,  May  25,  1737;  mar. 
Merie-Angelique  Leduc  (bap.  June  7.  1740  at  B-I.M)  on  Kov.  16, 
*7oi  at  B-I.M.   They  had,  1762-68,  5  children,  Marie-Angeliore 
being  the  5th „  bap;  at  B-I.M,  Apr.  21,  1768. 

Arieble  Huneult,  born  late  in  the  1750s  at  R;  mar.  Merie-Vic- 
toire  Becupre  (bap.  Feb.  7,  1760  at  b-K)  on  Feb.  19,  1776  at  T. 
*hey   hoa  a  son  Pierre,  born  at  T,  or  perhaos  at  I-P. 


augustin  Lefebvre  -ce  bep.  Jen.  22.  1762  e1  ]       .'  .    .  .  .:- 
enne  Leduc  (born  Bt  neerby  S,  c .  I '  7 

■   h6d    Judith  :  ■■  e    v.f.o  -d    Pi' 

-.1  bscfc 
Joseph   Geutier,    bo;  .   June   7,    i?o     ct   Lcohine;        -.   "   .- 
Lelonde    (born   c.    1708-12,    •         i  ps  ft    Up.)    c\ 
They  htd.    1729-47,    7  children,    the 

br.p.    1737.       Joseph    WCfi    bur.  .    25,     1747    r{    :•      [,]  "    rJ  BO 

mtr.   Pierre -Docile   Duhuleeon  rt   B- :.::..  Bob .   3,    1749. 

Pierre   Leduc,    bep.    et   B-I.M,    bept .    15,    17C    ;  mer.    Pelagic 
Tougerd    (bap.    Jan.    9,    1706,    probebly  at   II)    at    ".      one   12,    1730. 
They  had,    1732-61,    7   children,    5th   being  Merle-Angeliq  .    et 

B-I.K,    1740,    who  ncr.   August  in-Frcncoi£    5eutier   at    B-I.M  Ln   1761. 

enable   Hunault,    br . ,    dit    DesohcopB,    born   in   1".   •      t  r-r . 

(under  Leschenps   surname)    Mcrie-Anne   Gerveis    (torn   In   1740)    ct 
P-T,    Feb.    21,    1757.      They  htd    7    children,    ell    bcrr.   ct    I       ..    ;ble, 
Jr.,    being   the    4th. 

AugU6tln   Berupre,    brp.    Oct.    25,    1722,    pe.rh.-ps    Ct    ■.   or   T-    j 
mcr.  Mr.deleine  Limogee    (btp.    Sept.   24,    1725      t   I)    ct   7.    )ot .   30, 
1758.     They  had  Merie-Vietoire,    bop.   at    L-~.     ieb.   7,    176    , 

Jeen-Koel   Lefebvre,    ban.    Oct.    9,    172  9   et    B-I.M;    mer,    Mar  J 
Therese   haupetlt    (ban.    Jan.*3,    1733   et    B-I.M)    at    B-I.M,     J    Q.    I    . 
1755.      They  had   6  children,    August  in  being   the    4th,    Up.    in   1762. 

Charles   Leduc,    ban.    ln   1745   et    B-I.M;    mar.    Suzanne   lecor.pte 
(born   in   1751,    probr-hl"   at   K)    et    b,    July   25,    1768.      They  hed   lu:- 
anne,    c.    1770,    end   perhaps   others.      (tee    top   of   this  page.) 

9th    gene  rat  i  or.   back 

Joseph    Ceutier,    br.,    bep.   kar .    20,    1672   et    ".'.;   ~er.    Clerr.ence 
Jerry   (bep.   Feb.    5,    1657   et  M),    the  widow  cf  Andre   Repln,    ••• 
she  ncr.    at   H,    Ivor.    25,    1669.      After  his  dcrth   Clcmcnoc    end   Joseph 
mcr.    ct   K,    Aug.    15,    1699   end   htd    Joseph,    Jr.,    bfp.    ct    Irchinc. 
(bee    above.)      the    died    end     •as   bur.    Jen.    19,    1717.      Joseph   mar. 
Marie   Fortier    Iborr.  in   1691    to  Louis   rortier  end   Medeleine  Moifien 
of  the    10th    generation)    or.   Fee.    6,    1716.      They   bad,    1719-32,    8 
children.      Joseoh   V7es    bur.    Aer.    4,    1749   ft    Ste  . -Genevieve,    li    ". 

Jeen-Bectiste   Lelonde,    bep.    -ct.    1C.    167f   a:  M;   oar.   Marguer- 
ite  Haste    (168C-1699)    at    2-7.    Feb.    J* ,    1696,    by   whom  he   had    e    sen, 
urenoois.      He    then   nsr.    our   ancestor.    Jeanne    JerreiE    (bap.    Aug.    5. 
1679   Bt    Lap.)    on   Oct.    24,    17C1   at    Lap.      He    Tree    bur.    tt    B-I.M,    or. 
Feb.    4,    1750,    and    she    we  s   bur.    Nov.    1,    1765.      Ihey  had,    17    3-13, 
9  children,    Marie-rtose  being  the   4th.    the    mer.    Jose-  tJ    r. 

Pierre   Leduc,    Lr.,    we  s  born  in  the    perish   of  bt .    Lcurent, 
city  of  l:.oucn,    Normendy,    Frenoo,    probebly  c.   1670s.     He   emigrated 
to  Ceriedf    end   ncr.   Catherine    Portin    (bop.    Apr .16,    1684   ct    Lach    i 
on   June    28,    17CC   et    Lechine.      7r.ey  had,    17C    -31  .    13   children. 
Pierre.    Jr.,    being  the    1st,    end   ..ene    (see    farther   on    ln    tl  fen- 

eration)   being   the   3rd,    bep.    in   1704.      Pierre,    br . ,    toe   c  master 
coppersmith.      Catharine    was   bur.    lee.    11,    1747   at    I--:,::.      Pierre, 
br*. ,    was  an  uncle    of  Cherl6E   Leduc   of  the  generation. 

Suilleume   Tougr.rd,    born   in  1675  ct   Frtouvill    .    diocese   of 
Lizieux,    Normandy,    js'rence .     He   came   as   a   soldier  cf  Louvigny   to 
CtnadE    end  mar.  I-fcrie  Erczecu    (bep.   y..cr.    16,    1663  ct   p- . 
10,    1696  ct  H.      the   wae  l    widow  of  ailvcin  'in.      She   end   Tou- 

grrd,    1699-170e,    hfd   6   children.    Pel;  gie  being  6th,    t    p.    1708. 
He  rie   r..  r .    Didier  Bourgouin   :  t    >,,    Oct.    !  ■.  .    17] 
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9th  generet ion  back,  cont inued 

Claude  Hunault  dit  Deschamps,  born  in  1696  perhaps  at  P-T; 
nar.  Jeenne-Franeoise  Marion  (bap.  at  C,  June  13,  17C1)  at  R,  Feb. 
3,  17£8.   They  had  Amable,  Sr.,  and  probably  other  children. 

Jean-Baptist e  Gerveis,  born  c.  1715  of  unknown  parentage,  but 
perhaps  related  to  others  of  the  Gervoie  surname  in  the  5th  end 
10th  generations.  He  mar.  Mario-Anne  loiscllc,  also  of  unknown 
percntegc.  They  hoc  5  girls  and  4  boys,  of  whom  4  mar.;  3  mar. 
Kunaulte  and  4  died  as  infants.  Those  after  the  3rd  child  were 
bap.  ft  P-T.  Mcrie-Anne,  their  daughter,  was  born  in  1740. 

Francois -Pierre  Besupre,  born  c.  1700s  at  Ste. -Croix,  lietz, 
France.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  and  was  head  of  the  locksmiths' 
at  bt  .-Maurice  Forges,  10  miles  up  the  St.  Maurice  river  from  T-R. 
He  mar.  Therese  Hereier  (bap.  Kov.  16,  1710  at  O  on  Oct.  £3, 
1725  at  ^.   They  had,  1729-39,  7  children,  one  being  Augustin. 
Francois  was  buried  after  a  fetal  accident,  Oct.  20,  1739  at  T-R. 
Thcresc  mar.  Merc  lelievre  at  ?.,    Jan.  23,  1741.  Marie- 

Michel  Limoges,  bap.  Sept.  24,  1703  at  S-F,  near  M;  mar. /Mad- 
eleine Tournois  (ban.  Oct.  21,  1592  at  B)  in  1727.   They  had  6 
children,  1725-1740,  of  whom  3  mar.,  1st  being  Madeleine,  bap.  at 
I,  Sept.  24,  1729.  Michel  was  bur.  at  T,  July  15,  1762. 

Hoel  Lefebvre,  bap.  July  4,  1700  at  T-R;  mar.  Marie-Anne  Ger- 
vais  (born  in  1690s)  at  B-I.M,  Aug.  16,  1722.   They  had  2  child- 
ren, Jeon-Loel  being  the  3rd. 

Pierre  Maupetit,  bcp.  Eov.  15,  1696,  probably  at  Lachine ;  mar 
Angel i^ue  Villeray  (bap.  Dec.  6,  1628  at  lachine)  at  B-I.M,  Sept. 
25,  1715.   "They  had  9  children,  6th  being  Marie  Therese,  bcp.  at 
B-I.M,  in  1733.   Pierre  was  buried  Oct.  6,  1759. 

Rene  leduc,  born  in  1704,  probably  ct  B-I.M;  mar.  Elisabeth 
Fortier  (born  in  1722,  probably  at  Lachine)  on  Jan.  7,  1739  at 
3-1,!!.   They  had,  1739-62,  13  children,  all  born  at  B-I,M,  one  be- 
ing Charles,  the  5th.   r.ene  was  a  brother  of  Pierre  Leduc  of  the 
5th  generation. 

Charles  Lecompte,  be-.  Aug.  4,  1722  at  !'.;  mar.  Genevieve  le- 
londe  (bap.  Oct.  27,  1727"  at  B-I.M)  on  Lay  6,  1750  at  B-I.H.  They 
hrd  (in  all  probebility)  Suzanne  in  1751,  and  5  others,  all  born 
1753-60,  at  Soulcngee.  Charles  was  the  first  ancestor  at  S. 

10th  generation  back 

Pierre  Geutier  dit  Saguingore,  born  in  1629  at  Rieilly,  dio- 
cese of  Xaintee,  France.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  where  he  married 
Charlotte  RouEsel  (born  in  1646  at  LaLonde  d'Lvreux,  Normandy,  in 
Irence)  or.  Lov.  12,  1666  at  M.  Charlotte  died  before  1692.  "They 
had,  1669-86,  8  children,  2nd  being  Joseph,  bar.  at  1.5  in  1572. 

Sloi  Jerry  dit  lehaye,  born  in  1630  at  St*.  Martin  d'lec,  in 
France.^  He  emigrated  to  Canada  and  received  land  at  M  early  in 
1654.  Ke  mar.  Jeanne  Merrin  (born  in  1636  at  St.  Michel,  diocese 
of  Poitiers,  Frence)  at  M  on  Hov.  9,  1654.  He  was  taken  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1659  end  killed  by  them  before  May  7,  1661,  when  en 
inventory  of  his  goods  was  made.   They  had,  1655-58,  4  children, 
Clemcnce  being  the  2nd,  ban.  at  M,  *cb.  5,  1657.   Jeanne  mar.  Hen- 
ry Pcrrin  at  II,  July  15,  1661. 

_Jean  Lalonde,  born  in  1640  at  Havre  de  Grace,  diocese  of  Rou- 
en, Frence.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  where,  "dit  L'esnerence"  (mean- 
ing hope,  expectation),  he  lived  at  Cote  St.  Pierre, ~M.   He  me-. 
kerie  Berbery  (born  in  1639)  either  in  France  or  h.      They  had  3 


1 C  t  h    --erer.  t  i  or.    \  :.  r  ,-. ,     r  o r, 1 1  .-.u  q ** 
children   In   cr  r.ei.r  )•:.    Jeen-Baptiate    ici: 
Le",.e    bt  .    Louie,    neer  B-I.H,    h(    6] 

by  the    I  re  quo  is   In   L687,    Jean,    47,    beintt  I  I 

Their  meaepore   wee  register  L966  ec 

found    their  bones,    cne    with   a   crucifix    about   hit 
to  £   1  earned  who  they  -vcre,    •.-.  •  .r  tone  e  were  reverent       •  ted 

in  e   eolcnin  religious  ceremony  bj  -;   re  burl  Due 

in  son?  end  history,    ot    B-I.K,    "in   the    pre:    -         of  til    tl 
ioncrs    who   counted    eorr.c   ancestors   brr.onc   thcac   ur  oatc    \ 

This    .706   the    Church   of   &tf.-A&ne.    :.er:  •.    Pierre    de  I    et 

Lechine,    Jen.    26,    1689.      Jem   Lelonde  bur.    Sept  7. 

A  Jecn  lelonde,  perheps  Jean's  sen,  John  Beptiste  nea  Bpoken  of 
in  17C9  as  "interpreter  cf  the  English  and  Fleming  a  in"  Cer.adi  , 
Another   of  Jem's,    cone,    Guilluu^e.    ie   an   mceetor    (fee    telo~.    . 

I'.ethieu   Gerveie   dit    le    Ptricier..    torn   in   1646    at    &t .  r- 

les-fosses,    diocese    of  Peris.    France.      He    iaer.    Michelle    Pic; 
(bcp.    July   6,    1661    at   M)    on   Aug.    31.    1676   at    !'..      The;-  had,    1679- 
99,    9   children,    2   of  shorn    vere   encestors,    nanely,    Kerie-Ar.ne. 
ner.    1'oel   lefetvre,    end    Jeanne,    bap.    Aug.    5,    1679   at    Icp..      :.c 
nsr.    Jeen  Baptiste   T&londe.      (Lee    top   of   this   page.)      Ilethicu 
bur.   ret.    1,    1726   ft    loneueuil,    oppoalte   '...    mid-   ay   tef  eer.  Lap. 
and   E.     Michelle   -ves  bur",   at   ]'.,    Apr.    15.    17ic. 

Pierre   leduc   -.res   probably   torn   c.    1660,      He    rrxr.    Anne    Martin 
&nfi.   both   lived  at    ot .   Laurent,    Rouen,    Kormandy,    Trance.      Ihey 
e    eon   Pierre   who   eniercted    to  Canada   by   1700   and   mar.   C.    Fort in. 

Louie   Fortin,    born   in   1647    in   Incerdevllle,    diocese    cf  ~~.\r- 
eux,    France.     He    eciffrat6c'    to  Cenade   by   1667,    when  he    wee    ct    M  li 
a   soldier  in  the   company   of  If.   de   Le   Frediere.     He  woe   "dit    Le 
Grandeur."     He  car.   Catherine   Geudin    (bap.   Mcy   11,    1659   e:   H]    at 
M  on  Hov.    21,    1672.      They  had    7   children* of  Whom   the    5th,    CetLv r- 
ine,    was   bap.    at    Lachine,    ^pr .    16,    1694.      Louis   was   bur.    there    cr. 
Oct.   6,    1687.     His  daughter  Catherine  r..ir.   Pierre    Lcduc   ir.   :" 

Guillour.c    Tougard,    torn   c.    165C,    aer.   !.erie    Lett:    cr.:    toth 
lived   at   retcuville,    diocese   of  Lizicuz,    Normandy,    Franc    .      '-":.    ir 
son,    Suillaume  Jr.,    dit   Laviolotte,    emigrated    tc   Montreal  by  1698. 

Uicolee   Breseeu,    a  master   wh eelwrirht .    wee    probably   tern   in 
France   c.    1636.      He   mar.    Perette   Billard    (torn   in   1  in   16( 

in  I.  or  France.      They  had   4    children,    1662-52,    the   Jrd   being  II   rie, 
bap.    at   P-T,    liar.    16,    1683.     Nicolas  -.v&e  bur.    at   U,    Aug.    20,    1701  • 
Perette,    eleo   called   Petronille,    wes   torn    I         -..ice    ir.   163E    end 
wes  bur.    on  Aug.   20,    1705  at    the  Hotel-Dieu,    Montreal. 

Pierre  Hun  cult   dit   Desehamps,    tec.    Kov.   22,    166T      I    M;    mcr. 
Catherine   Beauchenp    (ten.    July   24,    1666   et   li)    at    ?-T   on   Lee.    5, 
1686."    They  had    3    sone,    2    of  whom  mar.    Lefetvre   girls    in    1711    end 
1716.      Claude,    torn   in   1696,    ner.    Jeanne  -Franc  oi  se   .\    ri    D.    Cether- 
ine,  bur.    et    F-I    on   j>vr .    2,    l^lr1. 

George  liar  ion  was  born  c.    1670s,    probably    in   France.     He   B   r, 
c.   1693  IIsrie-Hedeleine  Dumete    (tap.   Apr.   27,    1669  el   <&?).     Ihey 
hed    6   children.    1st    end    2nd   being  tern   et    St.    Hieolaa,    12   miles 
up  the   St.   Lawrence   from  Guebeej   3  children  mar.,    cne   being  Jeenne- 
Frencoie,    tap.   in  1701  ct   ft,    who  mar.   Claude    Huneult   in  1728. 

Philippe   Boaupre,    torn   c.    1671  I      i    Frence;    mcr.    Judith    Sa tin- 
ier of  Ste. -Croix,    Metz,    France.      Ihey  emigreted    to  Q  with   their 
son,    Francois-Pierre,    who    lived    nerr   ?-?.  end   rr.er.    Therese   :'ercier. 

Louis  Meroier,    lockemith,    was  tern  in  1661  et   Chateau-Richer, 
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neration  back,  continued 


20  miles  below  <.,    oooosite  Isle  of  Orleans.  He  mer.  3  times:  1st 
or.   Oct.  1,  1685  et  Q~  Marguerite  Rabouin,  the  4th  cf  14  children, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son;  2nd,  Anne  Jacqueresn  on  June  6,  1669  et  Q, 
by  whom,  1690-59,  he  hen  7  children;  end  3rd,  our  snce&tor,  Karie- 
Louise  Simon,  on  Acr.  30,  1703  at  Ste.-Foye,  by  whom  ho  had  5  sons 
end  Mara c-Thcrc ec, "born  st  Q  in  1710.  Of  the  5  Bone,  3  did  not 
mer.,  the  eldest  be  ins  ordained  a  priest  et  the  egc  of  24.  Louis 
-,\  s  found  deed  en  the" shore  and  wa£  bur.  ct  Q,  Feb.  21,  1728.  ller- 
ic -Louisr  wes  bc.p.  July  10,  1677  at  P.,  the  12th  of  14  children. 

Pierre  Lin.oses  dit  Jolicoeur,  also  called  Amend,  born  in  1654 
rcrobebly  in  France,   He  mer.  Catherine  Grenier  (bap.  in  1678)  et 
!i,  lev.  11,  1658.   They  had  9  children,  7  being  'Eons;  6  mar.  1  to 
3  times.  Kichel,  bap.  in  1703  at  S-F,  mar.  M.M.  Tournois.   Pierre 
-as  e  soldier  of  Iir.  DesMeloises  and  was  bur.  et  T,  Sept.  1,  1747. 
Catherine  was  bur.  Mer.  13,  1753  at  Terrebonne. 

Jean  Tournois,  roofer  by  trade,  v;es  born  in  1662,  perhaps  in 
xrence .  He  mer.  Marie- -Marguerite  Benoit  (bar.  Oct.  21  or  Dec.  27, 
1669  at  B  or  !:,  the  7th  of'll  children)  r.t  E*  Jen.  21,  1666.  Thry 
hrd,  1691-1706,  5  children,  or  1687-99,  8  children,  recounts  dif- 
fering, ill   born  r.t  M.   One  tic  £   Mrric-Mc.dcleinc,  brp.  in  1699, 
"'ho  m?r.  Michel  Limogos  in  1727.   Jen  we  s  bur.  r-t  Sorel,  Feb.  23, 
1740.  His  wife  -:■:  s  bur.  Sept.  30,  1718  rt  B. 

Michel  Lcfebvrc,  born  in  1654,  probably  at  T-R.   He  married 
Catherine  Trotier  (born  in  1569).   They  mer.  at  C,  Nov.  3,  1683 
end  had  9  children,  Noel  being  7th,  bap.  in  1700  ft  I-R.   Michel 
^as  f  lend  surveyor  and  wes  bur.  at  T-R,  Oct.  21,  1708. 

Methicu  Scrveie  end  Michelle  Picard,  as  noted  on  thr.  preced- 
ing pe-ge,  in  the  10th  sreneration  beck,  were  the  parents  of  £  an- 
cestors, Jeanne  enc<  Marie-Anne,  the  letter  mer.  Koel  Lef  ebvrc  . 

Jern-Pierre  Mrupetit,  dit  le  Pcitevin,  tt  s  born  c.  1670s  ct 
Lotrc  Heme  dc  ionteney,  Poitou,  Frencr  .  He  was  a  master  serge 
server  end  emigre  ted  tc  Crne.de  where  he  mar.  Krric-Louisc  Beeune 
on  Nov.  15,  1633  rt  Lechine.   They  had  3  children,  Pierre  being 
2r.d,  lorn  in  1636.   Jern-Pierre  died  end  his  ~ido'.7  mrr.  Louis  Lory 
rt  Lechine,  June  16,  1696. 

Antoine  Vilieray  -.vas  born  c.  1670s,  probably  in  France,  cf 
unhnc'.vn  parentage.  He  mar.  Jeanne  Quenncville  (bap.  Jan.  3,  1575 
at  M)  reb.  13,  1694  et  I".   They  had  7  children,  Anffeliquc  being 
thr  2nd.   She  mar.  Pierre  Meupctit  in  1716  at  B-I,M. 

Pierre  Lcduc  enc1  Anne  Martin,  as  noted  in  this  generation  on 
the  preceding  pes-e,  were  the  parents  cf  Pierre  who  mar.  Catherine 
Fortin-,  both  cf  the  9th  generation.   They  --ere  also  the  parents 
cf  Rene  vrho  mar.  ;  liecbeth  Fortirr,  else  of  the  9th  generation. 

Joseph  Fortirr  was  bap.  et  Lechine  on  Mer.  14,  1695;  married 
Ilcric-JoEcph  Recumc  Ibep.  Mar.  25,  1702  et  Lechine)  et  Pcinte- 
Cleir,  13  miles  -.vest  cf  M.   They  hrd  13  children,  1st  being  Elie- 
fbeth,  born  ir.  1722  prcVbly  rt  Lr.chinc,  who  mrr.  Rene  L:  due  in 
1739  et  B-I.M.   Joseph  wr  £  r  crptein  of  militia.   Fortier  was  et 
tiDCE  written  Porceticr. 

Pierre  Lecocpte,  Jr.,  was  born  in  163C,  probably  et  it.  Halo, 
-ritteny,  France.  He  mer.  Suzanne  Ceoel  (born  in  1637}  on  Sept. 
3,  1706  at  M.   They  had,  1715-26,  6  children,  the  6th  being  Char- 
les, btp.  st  K   in  1722.   Suzanne  was  bur.  at  Lechine,  Feb.  18, '50. 

Guillaume  Ltlcnde  dit  L'eeperenee  -.vas  bap.  Aug.  21,  1684  at 
^■cchine.  He  mar.  Madeleine  Edeline  (born  in  1634)  "ir.  1710.   They 


ITth    c€ r.cret  i  or.   b  a  c  >: .    r  o.-.t  ir.u- 
hod,    1712-3",    13  children,    the   10th   being   *i  bap. 

rt   ?-:,?:,    whert    the    other  12        r<    torn.     Among   the  3 
v/es  Louie,    born   in   1714,     i  to   mer.    I 
ret.   7,   1740.     They  had  12  ohildren,    : 
in   1720   end    '.res   bur.    at    L,    Jun«    3,    1765.      LouM 
history   as   one    of   the    I  :ere    c  i    .-■  ■     -        pari 

ers    who   tried    to   reecn    the    Feoific 
•-est   &s  the  Blaok  Kills   or  Montane   6]  Lng,   1 

piste   neer  Fort   Pierre,    bouth   Dakota.  wee   "lecovered 

by   children,    Feb.    17,    1313,    Bnd    reede  the    26th   year   cf   the 

reign   of  Louis  XV    the   -oft    illustrious  Lord,    the   Lord   Marquis 
BeeuhernoiE   being  viceroy,    1741,    Peter  de   La  \ '    ■  -d 

this.'1     This   "tls   in  Latin,    the   reverse   aide    In  French  'Plao- 

ed   by   the  Chevalier  de  La  Verendryt    Lo   Joat   Louie    La   Londette    A 
liiotte    The    3Cth   March    1743."      lo   and    Jost    Btend    for   1     ill    B]       Jo- 
seph Verendrye;    La  Londette   for  Lalonde .      A   '         te   tree   the   41 
nan.      (The   author,   hie   femily,    and  mother-in-law  saw  thifi    lead( 
plate    in   August    1550  at    Pierre,    b."D.      It    ie    B$  x    6{    er.d    ie    1/6 
en   inch    thiol:.)      The  Verendrye    expedition    "as   written  U]     Lo 
historical   publications    in   1913   et    seq.      Madeleine  .r.    at    - 

on   Drc .    26,     1764 . 

11th   generi  t  ion   bach 

Ignaoe   Seutier,    born  c.    160C   mar.  Marie   Bouoh6r.      Phey    -ere 
of  Pisilly,    diocese    of  Xtintea,    Prince,    and   had    Pierre,    tern   1620. 

Thon.cs   Housscl,    born  c.    1620,    mar.   terbc   Poieson.   They  ~e re 
of  La  Fvondc   d'Svrcux,   Kormendy,    Frenoe,    and  had  Charlotte,    box 
in   1646  '.vho  mer.   Pierre    3eutier   at    Montreal,    fiov.    11  .    -    68. 

Eloi   Jerry  dit   Li.hc.ve,    br.,    born  c.    1600,    mar.   Frcncoiae 
Chevalier.     They  were   of  bt.-Iifrtin  d'Ige,    Frenoe,   end  had  Bloi . 

Michel  Merrin    (or  Here),    born  c.    1610.    mer.   Cat      rine   Aroh- 
acbcult .      They  were    cf   bt .  Michel,    diocese    cf  roitiere,    Fr 
end  hf.d   Jomne,    born  in  1636,    -'r.o  mer.   Sloi    Jerry,    Jr.,    :..    1654. 

Pi-rr:    Scrvfie,    tern  c.    1620,    mer.   Crthcrii       -    L13      ... 
were    of   bt .   Maur-le s-fosses,    diocese    of  Peris,    Prance, 
Hathieu,    born  in  1646,    who  mar.  Michelle  Picard   at  Montreal,    1676. 

Husruea  Picerd   dit   LaFortune,    born   in  1616   in  France.  He  emi- 
grated  to  Canada   .There  he  mar.   Marie-Ar.to::     t1      De   liercourt 
in   1633,    and   a   widor  by   166?    of  Blail         uillet)    at    M,    Jun 
1660.      They  had,    1661-72,    5   children.    Michelle   being   lat,    all    be 
at  I!.      In  1663  he   waa  a   soldier   cf  th<-    12th   aquad   at    M. 

Philippe   Fortin,    vine-dresser   or  wine -grower,    \crr.  c.    162 
mar.   Agnea  Londin.     They  --ere   of  Incardeville,    liocee*  reux, 

France  end  had   Louis,    born   in   1647,    ?;ho  mer.   C.    Soadin,    II,    L672. 

Pierre   Gaudin  dit  Chatillon,    carpenter.    wls   born   in   1 
St.   Vol,    diocese    of  Langrea,    France.     He   emigrated   to  Acedia   •.••Mere 
he  was   a   "charpentier"    (carpenter,    cr  whale-outter)  t    bl  ■ 

Jean  river.     He  mer.   Jeer.  Rouaaelerie    (born   in   1636  at  X        tea  in 
France)    at  M,    Oct.    13,    1654.      In  Pet.   1654  he    ■  -    land   in 

M.      In   1663  he   v;es   a   soldier   of  thr    19th    squad   at   M.  ;    7 

children,    1655-69,    all   born   et   M.    Catherine,    bap.    I    \    11,    -    53, 
b:in<r  3rd.    bh'    mer.   Louis   Fortin   at   M  in   1672    and    let    r.  ■  p- 

veu.'Pet.    16,    1668  a:   Leonine. 

Touseeint  Hunault   dit   Deaohampe,    born   in  1626   at    bt .  rre, 

Bellovacenss    (?),    Prance.     He   emigreted    to  Canadi  mar.   liarie 
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11th  generation  back, 


lorgueil  dit  Arcouet  {torn  in  1656  at  Rouen,  France,  probably)  at 
'.,  Kov.  23,  1654.   They  had  Pierre,  the  2nd  of  2,  or  the  4th  of 
10  children,  registers"  differing .   Pierre  mar.  C.  Beauchemp,  1686. 

*  Jacques  Besuchamp,  hat-maker,  torn  in  Prance  c.  1640;  mar. 
Marie  Dardenne  (born  in  1627  in  France).   They  apparently  emigrat- 
ed1 to  II  in  1659.   In  1660s  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  18th  squad  at 
li.   They  h&d    6  girls  and  2  sons,  1661-76,  all  born  at  M,  except 
the  last  at  r-T;  7  car.,  Catherine  being  one;  mar.  P.  Huneult. 
Jacoues  was  bur.  Feb.  8,  1693  at  P-T;  Marie  st  B,  Aug.  7,  1699. 

Jean  Dumets  (also  Dumay  and  Dumers),  a  farmer,  was  born  in 
1632,  probably  rt  Dieppe,  Pre  nee.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  end  was 
et  M  before  1654.  He  mar.  Jeanne  Vedie  (born  probably  at  bt. Ger- 
main, Angers,  France)  at  H,  Eov.  9,  1654.   After  Kov.  1662  they 
left  li  to  go  to  the  Q  region.   Thr.y  had  14  children;  8  at  least 
mar;  several  died  as  infants  and  1  drowned,  aged  8.   The  1st  was 
bap.  at  M,  2nd  et  Stc .-Fsmillc,  3rd  at  M,  4th"at  Sillery,  near  Q; 
also  5th  and  6th;  rest  at  Q.   Jean  was  bur.  at  Q,,  July  5,  1708; 
Jeanne  at  Q,  Dec.  3,  1708.  After  1562  they  lived  at  the  Cote  de 
Lsuzon,  near  Q,.  Marie-Madeleine,  7th  of  14,  was  bap.  Apr.  27, 
1569  et  Q.   She  mar.  George  Marion  c.  1698. 

Julien  Mercier,  born  in  1626  in  Prance,  mar.  Marie  Poulin  st 
f.,  Jen.  18,  1654.   They  had,  1654-77,  11  children;  1st  3  born  st 
k,    next  3  at  Chateau-Richer,  20  miles  below  f,  next  2  at  £te.- 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  30  miles  below  £.,  9th  et  Q,,  rest  st  Ste.-Anne; 
8  mar.  1  to  3  times.   Louis  was  bap.  in  1661  at  Chauteau-Hicher . 
Julien  was  bur.  st  Lte.-Anne  de  Beaupre,  Oct.  19,  1675;  Ilarie 
mar.  there  Charles  lionmaignier,  Kov.  10,  1632. 

Hubert  Lir.on  dit  Laoointe,  born  in  1626  in  Prance;  mar.  Marie 
Viez  at  Q,  Kov.  27,  1659*.   They  had,  1660-30,  14  children,  all 
born  st  <-„,    except  6th  et  Lillery;  3  mar.  "Youngest  son  died  in  the 
islands  on  distinguished  service."  Hubert  v»res  bur.  at  <k,    Kov. 
18,  1704;  Marie  at  k,    May  25,  1682.   Marie-Louise  mar.  L.  Mercier. 

Adrien  Limoges  (called  also  ^mand  and  Jolicoeur)  was  born  in 
xrance  c.  164Cs.  He  mar.  Jeanne  Dehors  and  both  lived  at  St.  Sur- 
in,  Bordeaux,  France.  Had  Pierre,  born  in  1664;  mar.  0 .  Grenier. 

Jean  Grenier  dit  Kadeau,  born  in  1632  in  France,  mar.  Pran- 
coise  .oeuilleteau  (born  in  1656,  probably  in  France).   They  had  3 
daughters,  1678-91;  all  but  1st  born  at  Lorel,  mid-way  between  H 
snd  T-R;  4  mar.,  one  being  Catharine,  born  in  1673,  mar.  Pierre 
Limoges.   Jean  Grenier  was  bur.  at  Cap  Lante   before  1696. 

Jean-Beptiste  Tournois,  It.,  born  c.  1640  in  Irance;  married 
Frrnco'ise  iougert.  One  or  both  were  of  Conflene,  diocese  of  Lim- 
oges, France.   They  had  Jeer.,  born  in  1662,  who  mar.  M.M.  Benoit. 

Paul  Benoit  dit  Kivernois,  carpenter,  was  born  in  1626  in 
Frrnce.  He  emigrated  to  Ccnede  and  mar.  Isc belle-Eliscbc th  Gobi- 
net  (torn  1642  in  France)  in  H  on  Sept .  16,  1659.  They  had,  1659- 
79,  et  M,  11  children,  all  tut  5  mrr.  1  or  2  times.  One  was  Mar- 
ie -Larguerite,  tep.  in  1669,  who  mar.  Jean  Tournois  in  1696  at  B. 
Paul  -as  tur.  Jan.  1,  1686  at  B;  his  widow,  Anr.  3,  1715  at  Iong- 
ueuil,  opposite  ::.   Paul  wse  a  soldier  of  the"  6th  squad  st  M. 

Pierre  Lefetvre  was  torn  in  1616  in  France  of  noble  but  un- 
known parentage.  He  mar.  Jeanne  Aunois,  of  unknown  but  Drobebly 
noble  parentage,  in  Prence  where  she  was  born  in  1621.  They  emi- 
gre ted  to  Cenrd;  in  or  just  before  1547.   ?he^  had 


lit ;-.    renerst  i  or.   tec  "•: .    continu 
T-R,    1647-61,    Miohel   b»  Lr.r   2nd,    bap.    In    U  DC  r .    Sa1 

Trottier   in  1693  at   C.      Pierre   a  olea  : 

^rented  Gent  ill;:,    12  mi  Ice  ,    as  eeig 

el   system.     He  vac    one   of  the   two  dozen  I  tto  oc*. 

lived   in  Canada  when  the   system  wae   in  vogue,    1632-64.      ;  .    . 
states:    "Pierre    Lefebvre   held    an  hcnoracl  ieres 

waG    one    of   the    leading  eititeni        .o   contributed   tc  0- 

tion   of   the   first    church    of   thifi   town    (1664).      Hi 8   nuner:..         e- 
oondantE    today  form  a   regiment.      One   of  hit   eoi  ecque:  .    r  •  -an 

to  pive    (1693)    the    sei?nory   the   name   which    it    Btill   carries 
bay   of  lebvre.      Lefebure,    Le   Fevre   et    Le    Jebvre   are   one    and    the 
same   name."      Pierre   and   Iiersolet    sold   their   eeignory    Ln   1669    to 
Tlichel   Pellet icr.      His  widow  Tree   bur.    et    T-R  or.   Feb  .    11,    1557. 
Pierre   and    Jeanne    are    the    only    known   ancestors   of  ncble   birth. 

Pierre   Trctier  wes    born   in   1644    in  Canada.      He   mar.    buzenr.e 
Mi gaud    (born   in  1646   of  unknown   parentage   end   place)    in   1663    or 
1664.      They  had   10  children,    6th   being  Catherine,    born   in   166.. 
who  mar.   Idchel   lefebvre   at   C    in   1663.      Pierre   was   bur.    Jan.    3, 
1653   at    Ettiscen,    20  miles  below  T-R,    on   Eetisctn   river,    near  C. 

Pierre   3crvcis,    born  c.    1620,    cicr.   Catherine   PeillarA.    (Lee 
fifth   name    in   the    11th    senereticn   beck.      As  noted    there    t.  ore 

the   perer.ts   of  liathieu   and    the   grandparents   of  Jeanne   an-    I       .e- 
Anne ,    of  the    9th   and    &th   generations   beck.) 

Hucues   Picerd    dit    larortune   and   Marle»ActolC I tte    DC  Iterc 
were,    like    the    foregoing,    double   ancestors .      (Lee    the    6th   name    in 
the    11th    generation   back.)    They  were    the   parents    cf  Hichelle    of 
this   11th   generation  back,    born   in   1661.      Phey    ••■ere    probably   t 
1618-30   in  France,    -"here    they   lived   before   emigrating   to   Montreal 
where    they  mar.    June   30,    1660.      They  were    the  grand pi  r      te   cf  two 
ancestors   of   the    9th   generation   beck:    Jeanne    and    Jear.-ri  pt  iste 
Ge  rv  a  i  s  . 

Jean   Eeaune   dit    Lsfronohise   was  born   in   1633   in   France    or   in 
Ccnede.     He  mar.   Marie-Madeleine   Bourgery    (hep.   at   T-R  on   July   22. 
1652)    at    Q   on  Au«.    22,    1667,    and  had   9   children,    7th         I  ■   •   li   rie- 
Louisc   who  mrr.   Jean-Pierre   '.'up   tit   at   Lrchinc   in  1663. 
Bocunc    dird   end  hie   widow  mr.r.    Chrrlcs   Jrcqucs   at   Lrc:  in    1699. 

Jrrn  C.uenneville  was  born   in  1651,    probably  at    &t.   Kioolae, 
diocese    of  itouen,    France.   He   was  a   mester   tailor,    royal   door-i:eep- 
er  or  officer,    church    Binger,    and   beadle.     He   mer.   Eer.it-    Marie 
Deniae    (born   in  1654   in   Lt .    Lulpice   area.    Feria,    France)    en   Feb. 
12,    1674   at   H.      They  had    10   children,    1st    being   Jeanne    in   1675 
who  mar.    Antoine  Villerey   at   M   in   1654.    Jean  died   and   Eeni£6   mar. 
Jean   Gilbert   at   Lr-chine   on  May   15,    1? 

Louis   Fortier,    born   in   1647,    probably   in   France,    mar.   Madel- 
eine Moiaan   (born  c.   1660s,    probably  at   Ml    at   Lachinc,    June    26, 
1679,    and  had   Joseph,    bap.   it   Laohinc    in  lcrr  wao  mar.   H.J.   Rcaumc 

Robert    Rcaume",    bap.    Jen.    26,    1665,    probably   at    Q;    mtr.    Elis- 
abeth  Erunet    dit   Selhumcur    ibep.    July   15,    1674)    at   H.   on    Sept. 
1696.      They  had,    1697-1711,    5   children,    liBrie-JoSe ;  4:.-., 

bap.    at    La'chine    en  l.&r.    25,    1702.      Robert    wes   bur.   Her.    24.    1744 
at    Lt  .  Vincent-de-Paul,    as  v/es   also  his  widow,    July        .    1748. 

Pierre  leconpte,  born  o.  1650s,  mer.  Marguerite  Le  Frir.cc. 
Both  were  of  fc>t .  Halo,  Brittany,  France.  They  had  Pierre,  Jr., 
born   in  1690,    who  mar.    Suzanne   Cepcl   at   H  in   1":-. 


11th  gene  ret  ion  beck,  cont  inucd 

Jean  Capcl  dit  Doejardins  was  torn  c.  1650s  in  St.  Aubin, 
diocese  of  Fecamp,  France.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  end  acr.  Madcl- 
eir.e-Therese  Aufcrenan  (born  in  1671  at  H)  on  Bov.  14,  1686  (?)  et 
Verennes,  15  miles  below  H.  ?hey   had  3  children,  1st  being  Suz- 
anne who  nor.  Pierre  Lecompte  in  1708  at  U.      Jean  was  a  soldier 
of  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  Seigneur".   After  his  death  his  widow  mar.  Oliv- 
ier* Leisne  at  M  on  Nov.  24,  1700. 

Jean  Lalond6  dit  L'esperence,  born  in  1640  in  France,  emigrat- 
ed to  Cfncdo.  He  mar.  lierie  Barbery.   (Sec  3rd  name  in  10th. gen- 
eration bock.)  They  were  3  children,  2  being  ancestors:  Jean-Bep- 
tiste  and  Guillaume,  bcrn  in  1675  end  1684,  of  the  9th  and  10th 
generations.   Guillaume  mar.  Madeleine  Adeline  in  1710.  See  next. 

Charles  Sdcline,  born  in  1641  at  St.  Jacquee-la-Boucherie , 
Paris,  Frence.  He  emigrated  to  Censde  and  mar.  Jeanne  Brenconnier 
(born  in  1651  or  1653,  widow  of  Crcspin  Thuillier)  et  B  on  Oct.  16, 
1675.   They  had,  1677-95,  10  children,  5th  being  Madeleine,  born 
in  1684,  who  mar.  G.  Lelonde.   Charles  was  a  beadle.   Jeanne  was 
bur.  at  K  on  Feb.  £0,  1711. 

12th  generation  beck 

Gabriel  Picard,  born  c.  1590s  in  France,  mar.  Michelle  Clair- 
er  there  and  had  Hugues,  bcrn  in  1618,  v/ho  emigrated  to  Canada  and 
mar.  M.A.  De  Liercourt.   They  are  quadruple  ancestors. 

Philippe  De  liercourt,  born  c.  1600s,  mar.  Jeanne  Patin.  Both 
were  of  St c .Marguerite  dc  Beeuveis,  France.   They  had  Marie-Anto- 
inette, born  in  1634,  who  mar.  Hugues  Picard  at  M  in  1660. 

Nicolas  Hunault,  born  c.  1600  at  St.  Pierre,  diocese  of  Bcll- 
cvacenas,  France.  He  mar.  Marie  Benoit  and  had  Tousseint,  born 
in  1628,  who  emigrated  end  mar.  Marie  Lorgueuil  et  M  in  1654. 

Pierr6  lorgueuil,  born  c.  1610  at  St.  Vivien  or  Fouen,  France; 
mcr.  Merie  Bruyere  end  had  Marie,  born  in  1635.   (See  above.) 

Michel  Beeuchamp,  bcrn  c.  1620  et  Notre  Dame  dc  Cognc,  Lb  Fo- 
ehclle,  Frence.  He.  mer.  Marie  Foulcttc  end  hed  Jacques,  ■  who  em- 
igrated and  mar.  Merie  Dardenne . 

Pierre  Dardenne  (also  Dardaine,  Derdeyne,  and  D'Ardeyne)  wee 
tern  in  1609  in  France.  He  mer.  Gilctte  Cheison.   They  hed  Merie, 
torn  in  1627,  and  2  others,  1627-52.   They  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Gilctte  died  before  1566,  when  Pierre  was  in  II.  He  died  and  was 
bur.  at  E,  Aug.  7,  1699. 

Jean  Dumets,  Sr . ,  was  born  c.  1610  in  Frence;  mar.  Berbe  Man- 
gle.  She  or  both  were  of  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  Frence.   They  had 
Jean,  born  in  1632,  who  emigrated  end  mer." Jeanne  Vedie  in  1654. 

Michel  Vedie  (also  r.edie)  was  born  c.  1610;  mer.  Catherine 
Dorbelle.   She  or  both  were  of  St.  Germain,  diocese  of  Angers, 
France.   They  hed  Joanne  who  mar.  Jeen  Dumete  et  M  in  1654. 

jrencois  Mrrcicr,  born  c.  1600,  mer.  Roberte  Couvillau.  She 
or  both  were  cf  Tourouvre,  Perche,  France.   They  had  Julien,  born 
in  1626,  who  emigrated  and  mar.  Marie  Poulin  at  Q  in  1654. 

Claude  Pculain  (also  Poulin),  born  in  1615,  mar.  Jeanne  Mer- 
cier  (born  in  1622  in  France  also)  et  C   0n  Aug.  3,  1659.   They  had 
emigrated  to  Canada.   They  hed,  1646-64,  9  children;  7  mar.,  one 
being  Merie,  born  st  ic  1640,  who  mer.  Julien  Mercier  in  1654. 
Claude  was  bur.  Dec.  17,  1687  in  the  church  of  Ste.-Anne  de  Beeu- 
?re ;  Jeennc  also,  en  Dec.  14,  1687. 

Guillaumc  Simon  dit  Lrpointc,  born  in  France  c.  1600;  married 


12  th    ,crrr.r  r:  t  i  or,   bicfc.    <_  icd 

fc.  bastion  Doublic  z   end   brd   Hul  :rt,    bom   in  1624  .  ... 

Robert  Vie::  La  I'.othe"    tut    bor  s  o.  I6IO1 

ChriBtiente  Paulin  and  had  J  ,^d 

tc  Canada  vhere   Robert   was  i        \    serf        I 
of  the   guard,    probably  r.t   Quebec. 

Francois  Benoit   flit    Hivernoie,    born  0.   160C    in  ,   mor, 

rie  Chatellain  and  had   Paul,    torn  in   1626, 
ada   end  mar.    Isabelle-EliBal  in  1658. 

Nicolas  Gobinet,    born  c.   162C   In  : 

gcleux.     One   or  both  were   of  the   olty   of  Gone e1 
iBabcllc-Elieabcth,    torn  in  1642,    •■  -..::-.■• 

Jules  Trotier,    born   in  1590  at   St .  Hart 
Brence.     He  raer.   Cetherine   Lcyseau  end   both   en  ted    to  Canada • 

The;-   had,    1636-46,    4   children,    the   3rd   being   Pierre,    bon  4, 

who  mar.    Suzanne  liigaud   in  1663  or  1664.     Jules  was   bur.   at   T-B 
on  i:ay   10,    1655.      Cetherine   died   before    1663. 

Gabriel  Piorrd  and  Lichelle  Cleirer.  [bee  the  first  nana  in 
this  12th   generation  bad  . 

Philippe   Df    Lieroourt   t  r.*   Jcrnnc   Pr.tir.        (Sec    tl 
in   this   12th  gencntion  btck.) 

Gilbert    Beaune,    torn   c.    1605,    mar.    Jeanne    Duron,    bot  •  '• 

Claude    of  Bellannue,    diocese   cf  Bourses,    Trance. 
tern  in  1633,    who  mar.  !:.!'..   Bourgery  at    R  in   1667.     They  ac     ;i   tad 
to  Canada,    for   Gilbert   was   bur.   at   Lachine,    Jan.   25.    1637. 

J6an-Baptiste  Bourgery  was  born  c.    1620,    probably 
He  car.   Marie   Gendre   and    the;-  had,    1644-55,    4   child 
being:  Marie -}Isd6l6ine,    bap.    in  1652   at   T-R,      He    4i«  Hov.    1 

and  Marie   ser.   Florent  Leelcrc   Bt   T-H  on  Fob.    14.    1659. 

Pierre  C.uenneville,  caster  tailor,  we£  tern  0.  1625;  rried 
Jeanne  Laye,  Both  were  of  tt .  Nicolas,  diocese  of  Houen,  France. 
They  had   Jean,    torn  in  1651,    who  mar.   Denise  Marie  at  H  ii    L67    . 

Pierre   Marie,    master   of  eras,    torn  c.    lo5C;    Dtr.    Je    1         L01     . 
They  were    of  bt .    bulpice   area,    Peris,    Frenoe.      3  tad   Denii     . 

torn   in  1654,    -ho  mar.   Jean   ..uonr.c villc   ft   !     in   167    . 

Nicolas  Moissn,    shoemaker,    ree  torn  in  1635;   mar.   Jeenne  Vel- 
le-e,    torn   in   1641.      Both   were   tern   in  France    and    ei     rn  -■       to  Can- 
ada,     -hey  had   5   children,    probably    corn  at   Montreal,    '.       Leii 
being  the    5th.      &hc   rcer.   Louis   Portier  at    Lachine    in   167S. 

"Bene  Heeume,  born  in  1643  at  Notre  Dame  ie  Cogne,  diocese  of 
La  Hochelle,  Prance.  He  mar.  :.arie  Chevreau  (born  in  165!  "  Lt . 
Velerien,    diocese    of  Chartres,    France)    at  Q  c.  29,    1 

had   14.  children,    2nd  being  Robert,    bap.    Jan.    26,    1666,    •■- 
Elisabeth   Brunet    at   L  in   1656.  :  r.    at      .       ft.   31,    1721  , 

^ntoine   Brunet   dit   Belhumeur,    be  1 at    L1  .  Lac, 

diocese   of  La   Rochelle,    Prance.      Ke    emigrated    to  Cej  r. 

irrncoisa  Moisan  (born  in  1645,  also  of  Ll  Roche 11  at  K 
28,  1663.  They  hud,  1665-82,  B  ohildren,  Elisabeth  being 
tap.    July   15,    1674   at   Ii,    sho  rr.ar.    Robert    Hi    um(      I    '  .-6. 

Antoinc   was   a   soldier   of  the    9th    squad    in   1665   1:      gol    1  Bt   .". 

in  1665.     He   dice5    end   ikri      mar.    Guilleun     Chaille   at   .'.   on   Got,   3, 
1672. 

liicolas   Capel,    torn   c.    1620a,    mar.    Merit  of 

St.   Aubin,    diocese   cf  Fecamp,    France.     They  bad   Je<  •■ 

to  Canada   and  nar.  M.T.   Aubrenen  at  Varennee,    near  !i,    in   1656   (?.. 
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12th   --fnerc  t  ion   beck,    continued 
David   Sdeline,    torn  c.    1615,    mar.   Boelle   Lambert,    both    of   St. 
Jicques-li-Bouchcrie,    Peris,    France.      They  hod   Charles,    born   in 
16^1      who   mcr.    Jcrnnf    Ermconnior   in   1675   at    B. 

*Tec   Cornelius  Aubrenan,    born   in   1632   in   Ireland,    mar.    Jeennc 
Chertier    (born  et    bt  .  Honorc.    diocese    of  Peris,    Franco).    They   emi- 
grated   to  Canada   where    they  had    7   children,    the    let   being  Madel- 
^e-Therese     torn   at   I;  in  1671.      Tec    (also   Tecle)    was   on   "Irish- 
nan     domestic    servant    of  the  holy  Virgin".      In  1663  at   M  he   was 
e   soldier   of  the   7th   squad.     He   was   taken  prisoner  by   the    Iroquois 
in  1661 'and,,  believing  he  was   dead,    an  inventory   of  hie   goods  was 
begun  on  Hay  5,    1661."  He   returned    and   was  bur.    at   P-T,    Eov.    24, 
1687.     He  had  mar.   at   Q  on   Sept.    10,    1670.      Jeanne   was  bur.    Oct. 

30,  1655. 

13th  generation  back 

Joan  Reaume,  born  c.  1620,  mar.  Marie  Chevalier,  both  of 
Kotre  Dene  ie  Cosne,  diocese  of  La  Rochclle,  France.   They  had  a 
son,  Rene,  born  in  1643,  who  mar.  Marie  Chevreau  at  Q  in  1665. 

Methurin  Brunet  dit  Belhumeur,  born  c.  1620,  mar.  Marie  Erun- 
6t,  both  of  bt.  Uicolas,  diooese  of  le.Kochelle,  France.  They  had 
Antoine,  born  in  1644,  who  mar.  Francoise  Moiean  at  II  in  1663. 

Abel  Moisan,  born  c.  1620,  mar.  Marie  Simotte,  both  of  La 
Rochelle,  France.   They  had  Francoise,  born  in  1645.   (bee  above.) 

Francois  Chevreau,  born  c.  1620,  mar.  Jeanette  Jalee,  both 
of  bt  .  Velerien,  diocese  of  Chcrtres,  France.   They  had  Marie, 
born  in  1652,  who  mar.  Rene  Recumc  ft  0.  in  1665.   (bee  cbovo.) 

Connor  O'Brcnon  (changed  to  Aubrenan),  born  c.  1600,  married 
Henora  Jeennehour,  both  of" St.  Patrick  ( Diasonyoen) ,  Irelend. 
They  had  Tec  Cornelius.   (bee  top  of  this  sheet.) 

Pierre  Chertier,  born  e.  1600,  mar.  Marie  'Saudin,  both  of  bt  . 
Honcre,  diocese  of  Peris,  France.   They  had  Jeanne  who  mar.  Tec 
Cornelius  Aubrenan.   (bee  above  and  top  of  this  sheet.) 

bursary  and  Gbservat  ions 

3-enerstion  beck  from  present 
Born  and  remained  in  France 
Born  in  rrence  but  emigrated 
Born  in  Canada  -  Quebec 
Total  ancestors  known  bv  name 
*  The  12  includes  2  Irish. 

migration  from  France  to  Canada  was  going  on  through  four 
generations.  bince  the  Sth  generation  beck  all  French  Canadian 
ancestors  have  been  torn  in  Crnr.dc  .  Before  the  10th  generation 
back,  ell  ancestors  were  French-born  and  remained  in  France. 

The  table  above  has  216  ancestors:  72  who  lived  only  in  Eur- 
ope, 74  who  lived  in  France  and  Canada,  end  70  who  liver  only  in 
Cenade.   If  the  ancestry  of  Luc  Courville,  br.,  of  the  5th  gener- 
ation tack,  were  known,  the  above  figures  doubtless  could  be  dou-' 
bled.  There  would  probably  have  been  some  doubling  of  ancestors, 
due  to  intermarriage. 

The  earliest  ancestor  whose  birth  year  is  known  is  Jules 
Trotier,  born  in  1590.   Gabriel  Picard  was  born  in  the  1590s  end 
many  about  1600. 
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courville  PLr: 


See  explanation  at  end  of  pedigree. 


A 

AA 

AB 

AC 

ACA 

ACAA 

ACAAA 

ACA3 

ACABA 

ACABB 

ACAC 


Luc  Courville,  Sr.,  176_-13__. 

Charles  Courville,  179_-18 . 

Francoise  Clement  Courville 
Luc  Courville,  Jr.,  1300-1330. 
Susan  Courville (Carkner)  ,  '21 -'00 


Electa  Carkner,  1^7- 


T'illio  Carkner,  1871-19__.» 
Lizzie  Carkner  (Hunter) ,' 5_- 
Lillie  Hunter  (      )* 
James  Hunter,  137  - 
James  Carkner,  185  -* 
ACB  Margaret  Courville  (Kinr),'2_- 
ACBA  Frances  King  (Chamberlain) , '6^- 
Chamberlain,  1900-190 _. 

-  -  -  Chamberlain, 

-  -  -  Chamberlain, 

-  -  -  Chamberlain, 
Michael  King,  Jr, 


1900-190_, 
190_-1902. 

e 

1363- 


ACBAA 

AC  BAB 

ACBAC 

AC  BAD 

ACBB 

ACBC  Mary  M.  King  (Carney) , '74- 19 

ACBCA  James  Carney,  1393-1937. 

ACBCAA  James  Henry  Carney,  1913-* 

ACBCAAA  Carney,  193_- 

ACBCB  Margaret  Carney,  1395-1913. 
ACBCC  Nellie  Carney,"  1397-1901. 
ACC  Luc  Courville,  III,  133_-1847 
ACD  Peter  Courville,  1S3_-133_.  " 

-  -  -  Courville, 

-  -  -  Courville, 

-  -  -  Courville, 

-  -  -  Courville , 

-  -  -  Courville, 

-  Courville , 

Amelia  Courville 

Charles  E.  Passmore, 
(vielvin  J.  Passmore, 


ACE 

ACF 

ACG 

ACH 

AC  I 

ACJ 

ACK 

ACKA 

ACKAA 

ACKAB 

ACKAC 
ACXAD 

ACKB 
ACKBA 

ACKBAA 

ACKBB 

ACKBC 

ACKBCA 

ACKECAA 


13_-13_ 

13_-1?__. 

1\_-1?__. 

1S_-1?_. 

(Passmore) , '37- 
l',56-1922. 


1S79-. 
Charles  Nelson  Passmore, '04- 
Alice  A.  Passmore,  1906- 
Mabei  Passmore,  1911-1911. 
Thomas  John  Passmore, ' 59-1936. 
Mae  R.  Passmore  (Grannis), '83- 

Ollive  Elenor  G.  (Olaguez) 
Thomas  John  Passmore,  Jr.,'87- 
Amelia  Passmore  (Hurt),  1397- 
Vczley   Robert  Hurt,  Jr.,'17- 
Stephen  Donald  Hurt,  1919- 


ACKPCB  Donald  Eugene  Hurt,  1919- 
ACKC  Frances  Anne  P.  (Scbv.eier,Lar) 
ACKCA  -  -  -  Schreier,  dau.,  l3«3_-_. 
ACKCB  James  T.  Sch"eier,  18?5- 
ACKCC  Frances  Rose  Lar  (Seibert) , '90- 
ACKD  LuKe  J.  Passmore,  136^-1942- 


.  C.  Passe. •    Krause),  1396- 
iry  ,  17^-39. 

ACilAB  Laura  Krause  (Bran  I 

bel  Krause  (Gepfer) ,  192  .  - 
;     Barbarr:      spfer,  i '  : 
AC.1.:       lay  Krause  (Golds),  1925- 
ACKDB  Blanche  Passmore,  ]      __. 
ACKDC  Luke  Passmore,  Jr.,  1892-1941. 
ACKDO  George  Passaore,  1901- 

OE  David  Passmore,  1903.- 

D?     James  Passmore,  19QJ- 
ACKDG  Clarence  R.  passmore,  19C7- 
ACKDGA  Ronald  B.  Passmore,  192°- 
ACKDGB  Edward  C.  Passmore,  19 
ACKDGC  Joan  H.  Passmore,  1937- 
ACKDGD  Guy  L.  Fassr.cre,  19£0- 
ACXDR  Arthur  Passmore,  1907- 
ACXDI  Theodore  Passmore,  1910- 
ACXDJ  Grace  Passmore  (Riselay)  ,  1912- 
ACKE  Amelia  Passmore,  1866-137_. 
ACKF  Nellie  Pass.r.ore  (Houck),  1872- 
ACKFA  Hlrian  Agnes  Hcuck  (Trombley) ;93- 

ACKFAA  Trombley  (Heath),  1921- 

ACKFAB  Neil  Willia  Trombley,  1922- 
ACKFABA  Neil  James  Trombley,  1947-1943. 
ACKFAEB  Cynthia  Ann  Trombley,  19^9- 
ACKFF  Francis  Dudleigh  Houck,  1396- 
ACKFBA  Donna  Nell  Houck,  1927- 
ACKF33  Donald  Varren  Houck,  192  - 
ACKFC  Harry  David  Houck,  1901-  " 
ACKFD  Horace  Alonzo  Houck,  1905- 
ACKFDA  Edv.-ard  Houck,  193_- 
ACKFDB  Joyce  E.  Houck,  193_- 
ACKPDC  John  D.  Houck,  194(£ 
ACKG  Mary  A.  Passaore  (Edwards) ,  '7£ J-35. 

ACKGA Edrards,  son,  19::- 

ACKH  James  Leslie  Passmore,  1880-1-..  , 
ACKKA  James  Leslie  Passmore,  Jr.,' 01*49. 
ACKRAA  —  -  Passmore,  192_- 

ACKHAB  -  Passmore,  192_- 

ACL  David  Courville,  or  Cuvrell, * 40*20 . 

ACLA  Cuvrell,  1860-1861,  son. 

ACLB  Arthur  Cuvrell,  1872-1372. 

ACLC  Jessie  Cuvrell,  1372-18' 

ACLD  Amelia  Bessie  Cuvrell  (Evans),' 83- 

ACLDA  Robert  Nelson  Evans,  1Q05- 

ACLD3  Kenneth  Cuvrell  Evans, 

ACIDBA  Carol  Jean  Evans,  19? 

ACLDBE  Donald  Rober;  Evans,  1937- 

:y  Kathryn  Evar.s,  1945- 
ACLDC  Alice  Elizabeth  E.  (Roberts) , '10- 
ACLDCA  Richard  Lyle  Lefler  Roberts, »32- 
ACLDCB  Gordon  Lefler  Roberts,  lr 
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ACLDD  Marian  M.  E.  (Hcilnann) ,  1913- 
ACLDDA  William  Bruce  Heilmanr,  1947- 
ACLE  Juanita  Cuvrell  (Blackford) ,' 87- 
ACLEA  George  Philip  Blackford,  1917- 
ACLEAA  George  Henry  Blackford,  1942- 
ACLEAB  Kathryn  Joy  Blackford,  1942- 
ACLEAC  Gay  Susan  Blackford,  1950- 
ACLEB  Donald  Frederic  Blackford, '19. 
ACLEC  Richard  C.  Blackford,  1920- 
ACLECA  Ann  Karen  Blackford,  1941- 
ACLECB  Richard  Winston  Blackford, '43- 
ACLECC  Casandra  Sue  Blackford,  1947- 
ACLED  Marcia  Jeanne  Blackford  (Irwin) 
ACLEDA  Barbara  Jeanne  Irwin,  1947- 
ACLEDB  Rae  Louise  Irwin,  1949- 
AOLEE  Marilyn  Joy  B.  (Glanton) ,  1926- 
ACLEEA  Theodore  Stewart  Glanton,'47- 
ACLF  Archie  David  Cuvrell,  1890- 
ACLFA  Lula  May  Cuvrell,  1914-1914. 
ACLFB  David  archie  Cuvrell,  1916- 
ACLFBA  Janet  Cuvrell,  1948-S 
ACLFC  Yvonne  Cuvrell  (Finley) ,  1926- 
ACLFCA  David  Finley,  194  - 
ACLFCB  Geraldine  Finley, ~194_- 
ACLFCC  Donald  Finley,  194_-  " 

ACLFCD  Larry  Finley,  19 - 

ACM  Frances  Courville  (Trace) , '46-1-22. 
For  her  56  descendants,  by  1950, 
see  the  John  Trace  farailv  (TG). 
ACMA  TGA  James  J.D.  Trace,  1873- 
ACMAA  TGAA  I va  G.  T.  (Collins) , '99- 
ACMAAA  TGAAA  Edith  M.  C.  (Nielsen) 
ACMAAAA  TGAAAA  Dianne  Nielsen,  194£- 
ACMAAAB   TGAAAB  .Gordon  Nielsen,  '47- 
ACMAAB  TGAAB  Dorothy  L.C.(Kostyniuk) 
ACMAAC  TGAAC  Allan  Jas.  Collins, '26- 
ACMAAD  TGAAD  Gladys  C.  Collins,  "32- 
ACMAB  TGAB  Guy  E.  Trace,  1900- 
ACMABA  TGABA  Bermuda  A. T. (Dawson) 
ACMABB  TG^BB  Luella  Eileen  Trace 
ACMAC  TGAC  Lome  Meredith  Trace 
ACMACA  TGACA  Francis  J.  Trace,' 2*- 
ACMACB  -TGACB  Lucille  M.T.  (Void) 
ACMACBA  TGACBA  Heather  A.  Void, '48- 
ACKACBB  TGACBB  Lary  Void,  1950- 
ACMACC   TGACC  Harvey  LeRoy  Trace, "31- 
ACMACD  TGACD  Donald  Allen  Trace, » 36- 
ACMACE  TGACE  Audrey  Marie  Trace , ' 37- 
ACMAD  TGAE.  Elmer  C.  Trace,  1904- 
ACMADA  TGADA  Jeraldine  M.  Trace, '38- 
ACMADB  TGADB  Barbara  Jean  Trace, '40- 
ACMADC  TGADC  Walter  Louis  Trace, '44- 

IAE  TGAE  Hugh  John  Trace,  1907- 
ACMAEA  TGAEA  Arthur  E.  Trace,  1934- 
ACMAEB  TGAEE  Fred.  James  Trace,  '36- 


ACMAEC  TGAEC  Neil  Tract,  1947- 
ACMAF  TGAF  Earle  Francis  Trace,  1912- 
-  ACMAFA  TGAFA  Keith  Thomas  Trace , • 43-v 
ACMB  TGB  Amos  Luke  Trace,  1874- 
ACMC  TGC  Mary  F.  T.  (Patterson),  1877- 
ACMCA  TGCA  Lillian  B.  P.  (Patterson) 
ACMCAA  TGCAA  .Joyce  M.  P.  (Szoka),  '25- 
ACMCAAA  TGCAAA  Baby  Szoka,  1944-1944. 
ACMCAAB  TGCAAB  Gene  Steven  Szoka,  '45- 
ACMCAAC  TGCAAC  Mary  Elizabeth  Szoka 
ACMCAAD  TGCAAD  Steven  Lynn  Szoka,  '49- 
ACMCAB  TGCAB  Larry  R.  Patterson,  '33-3 
ACMCB  TGCB  Florence  M.P.  (Parker) ,'03- 
ACMCBA  TGC3A  Mary  Frances  Parker,  '30- 
ACMCBB  TGCBB  Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  1932- 
ACMC3C  TGCBC  Florence  P.  Parker,  193£- 
ACMCBD  TGCBD  Jessie  Bewley  Parker, '38- 
ACMCBE  TGCBE  Donald  D.  Parker,  Jr. '41- 
ACMCC  TGCC  Maurice  Win.  Patterson,  1911- 
ACMCCA  TGCCA  Maurice  Wm.  Patterson.Jr 
ACMCCB  TCCCB  Baby  Patterson,  son, '39-39 
ACMCCC  TGCCC  Barbara  J.  Patterson, '41-' 
ACMD  TGD  Levi  Mark  Trace,  1883-1918. 
ACMDA  TGDA  Leland  Ernest  Trace,  19Q8- 
ACMDB  TGDB  Harold  Arnold  Trace,  1910- 
ACMDEA  TGDBA  John  Henry  Mark  Trace 
ACMDC  TGDC  Lenore  Evelyn  Trace,  1913- 
ACMDD  TGDD  Arthur  Roy  Trace,  1918- 
ACMDDA  TGDDA  Claudia  Trace,  19!  - 
ACMDDB  TGDDB  Wendy  Trace,  194  -" 
ACME  TGE  Cephas  Mathew  Trace,  1890- 
ACMEA  TGEA  Helen  Margaret  T.  (Mills) 

Explanations:  An  underlined  figure  in  a 
date  indicates  the  exact  date  is  not, 
known.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  full 
information  is  lacking.  The  sipn  (&} 
indicates  an  adopted  child.  Married 
daughters'  names  are  enclosed  in  paren- 
theses. The  first  date  is  the  birth 
year;  the  second,  if  given,  the  death 
year.  Fuller  information  on  each  nerson 
is  found  later  under  his  index  letters. 

Luc  Courville,  Sr.  (A),  had  at  least 
187  known  descendants.  His  son,  Luc 
Courville,  Jr.  (AC),  had  at  least  I84 
known  descendants  down  to  1950.  Amelia 
C.  (Passmore)  had  58  of  these;  David 
Cuvrell  had  33;  and  Frances  C.  (Trace) 
had  56.  All  these  live  or  lived  in  the 
United  States  except  about  one-  half  of 
Frances  C.  Trace's  56  descendants,  who 
live  in  Canada.  ACMDD  and  his  family 
are  living  in  England  while  on  American 
army  service . 
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Among  Courville  descendants  today  ere  to  be  found  those  beer- 
ing  the  surnames  Trace,  Pessmore,  Evens,  Patti 
Carney,  Cuvrell,  Edwards,  Kouck.  bchweicr,  Co 
As  explained  elsewhere,  the  ancestry  of  the  Courvillee  of 
name  is  not  known.   The  Courvillee  lived  in  Quebec  rrovir.ee,  ':  I 
how  long  they  lived  there  is  not  known.   Probably  it  W88  well  I 
fore  1760  and  it  may  have  been  as  ecrly  as  1650. 

In  indexing  the  descendants  of  the  Courville  family,  capital 
letters  have  been  used  as  follows:  A,  for  the  earliest  known  an- 
cestor, Luc  Courville,  br.;  AA,  for  his  first  child;  A5,  for  his 
second  child;  AC,  fcr  thG  third,  etc.   ACMCB,  for  example,  ie  t] 
second  child  of  ACMC,  who  was  the  third  child  of  AC!.'.,  who  was  the 
thirteenth  child  of  AC.   ACMCB  is  the  author's  wife. 

A  Luc  Courville,  Sr.,  was  living  in  Soulsnges  Parish,  abc 

miles  west  of  Montreal,  in  1821  when  his  eon  Luc  married.  What 
is  definitely  known  of  him  is  found  elsewhere  in  connection  w:  I 
Luc's  marriage  contract.   He  nay  have  been  born  in  the  176Cs  ai  I 
may  have  married  about  1790.   He  wes  probably  related  to  Abrr.hc.-r. 
Courville  who  was  also  of  Soulenees.   He  married  Angelique  ^autier 
and  had  several  children  who  are  mentioned  in  Luc ' e  contract  cf 
1821.   It  is  not  known  when  Luc  and  Angelique  di6d,  but  it  wes 
probably  by  1830  or  1840  unless  they  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
Presumably  they  were  farmers,  though  it  is  also  possible  that  Luc 
may  have  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians. 
AA  Charles  Courville  is  mentioned  in  hie  brother's  contract,  but 

nothing  more  is  known  cf  him. 
AB  Frencoise  Clement  Courville  is  mentioned  in  her  brother's  con- 
tract as  the  wife  of  Felix  Lcduc,  so  she  was  probably  older 
than  Luc,  Jr.   Nothing  more  is  known  .  :  her. 
AC   Luc  Courville,  Jr.,  was  cf  age  in  1821  when,  he  merries"  Pran- 

coise  Huneult,  a  minor.   This  indicates  that  he  was  tern  in 
or  before  1800,  though  his  exact  date  of  birth  is  not  known,  I 
it  is  lik6ly  he  did  not  know  it  himself.   '.Tnen  he  died,  probe": 
late  in  1879  or  in  January  1880  it  was  reported  he  was  1C2  and  he 
himself  claimed  to  be  about  that  age  when  very  old.     102  wts 
correct,  he  would  have  been  born  in  1777  and  would  have  beer.  44 
when  he  married  his  minor  wife,  an  unlikely  thing.   His  grsnd- 
deushter  ACKF  in  1950  stated  Luc  was  about  100  when  he  di6d  and 
that  he  was  45  before  he  married  and  that  he  married  a  girl  who 
was  then  15.   Starting  from  the  assumption  that  he  was  about  100 
when  he  diGd,  he  would  have  been  about  45  when  he  merried.   An- 
other granddaughter,  ACLL,  commented  on  ACHr ' £  statement  that  it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard  that  ho  lived  t:  45  before 
he  married,  an  e^e  which  seemed  a  little  improbable.   ACLD  had 
always  believed  he  was  born  about  190C  end  died  in  1882,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  he  died  late  in  1979  cr  early  16-  , 

Luc's  marrierre  contract  end  extract  of  marriage,  given  else- 
where, indicate  that  he  wes  married  on  May  7,  1821,  after  publica- 
tion of  banns,  in  the  nearby  Isle  Perrot  perish  churc:.   i  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  relatives.   They  proretlv  at  once  went  to 
housekeeping  in  or  near  the  Cedars,  near  wr.icr.  the  Courvillcs  liv- 
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ed  .   Luc  is  said  to  hsve  been  the  youngest  of  his  family  and  was 
a  sailor  cr  riverman  before  his  marriage.   A  grandson,  ACMD,  once 
wrote  of  him:  "He  was  a  typical  Frenchman,  with  plenty  of  impul- 
ses and  a  long  memory  for  injuries.  He  traveled  somewhere  out 
>Vest,  I  imagine  as  an  employee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.   I've 
heard  Mother  tell  how  they  used  to  sell  trinkets  to  the  Indians, 
who  used  to  decorate  a  tree  for  worship;  then  the  traders  would 
collect  the  trinkets  and  move  on  to  sell  them  again  to  other  In- 
dians." He  was  probably  a  fur  trader  for  a  time,  perhaps  before 
his  marriage,  though  he  could  have  done  this  later  also. 

For  some  reason  now  unknown  he  left  Cedars  end  went  west  up 
the  St  .  Lawrence,  across  Lake  Ontario,  end  overland  to  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  Ontario,  330  mil6S  from  their  former  home.   It  is  said  that 
"one  of  his  sisters  fell  in  love  with  an  English  officer  end  Luc 
helped  her  elope.  He  had  to  flee  for  his  life  and  went  to  Ontar- 
io."  If  this  story  is  true,  the  sister  could  not  have  been  the 
one  who  married  Felix  Leduc .   The  author,  hunting  around  in  an 
old  book  about  1929,  came  across  the  following  item  on  page  215  of 
"Reports  And  Evidence  cf  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  132  9":  "Ho.  11.-  "Dominus  Eex,  vs.  Luc 
Courville.  -  Indictment  for  Burglary.   True  Bill.   Court  of  Zing's 
Bench.  Kerch  3,  1828."   There  is  no  certainty  that  this  Luc  was 
'our'  Luc  or  his  father,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  were  few  Luc 
Courvilles  in  Quebec  and  none  at  all  is  mentioned  in  registers. 

It  was  about  this  time,  :'eround  1830",  that  Luc  went  to  Ont- 
ario with  his  family.   "It  was  trouble  over  his  sister  marrying 
the  army  officer  that  took  him  to  Ontario."   By  that  date  he  pro- 
bably had  two  girls,  Susan  and  Margaret,  born  in  or  near  Cedars. 

The  fsmily  may  have  lived  at  several  places,  but  the  one  as- 
sociated with  them  was  Beeverton,  on  the  eastern  shore  cf  Lake 
Sir.coe.   While  in  Ontario  Luc  made  a  contract,  ACKD  wrote,  ''to  get 
out  a  lot  of  lumber.   The  night  before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  he 
wakened  to  find  it  ell  in  flames,  presumably  lighted  by  one  of 
his  enemies.   This  ruined  him,  as  he  depended  on  the  money  to  be 
received  tc  pay  expenses."  He  else  "surveyed  at  Penetanguishonc 
on  Georgian  Bay  and  built  boats  at  Holland  Landing  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Sincoe.   This  was  an  important  trail  used  among  others 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer.'' 

Moat  egree  that  ^rr.nooiee    died  at  Eesverton  in  1847,  though 
ACQ  states  it  was  at  Cedars.  However,  she  adds:  "the  died  at  45 
years  of  child  birth  and  a  broken  heart."   If  she  was  15  in  1821 
when  she  married,  and  lived  to  45,  she  would  have  died  in  1851, 
being  born  in  1306.   She  had  13  children,  1822-1347  or  1851.  ACEF 
wrote  in  1950:  "Her  oldest  son,  Luc  III,  was  killed  in  the  woods. 
He  was  driving  a  team  and  hauling  logs.   In  some  way  a  log  rolled 
over  him  and  killed  him  at  a  place  fir  from  heme.  He  was  "buried 
in  a  public  graveyard  end  the  ground  was  not  blessed  by  a  priest. 
His  mother,  being  a  devout  Catholic,  grieved  so  that  she  could 
not  go  to  his  grave,   ''.hen  the  baby  was  born  she  did  not  live. 
the  died  at  Cedars."  It  seems  certain  she  died  and  was  buried  at 
Beeverton,  Ont.   The  priest  there  wrote  in  1538:  "the  records 
here  date  only  from  1854.   There  might  be  some  record  at  St.  Mich- 
eel  Cathedral,  Church  Street,  Toronto,  or  at  St.  Paul's,  Toronto, 
or  St.  Mary's,  Toronto."   In  ell  probability  her  crave  is  unmark- 
ed now,  though  it  was  probably  marked  at  the  timeT 
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*.   story  ie  told  that  when  Fjrenooite  .-.  .ed  to 

get  her  to  sign  over  certei:  cr 

Ceders  to  him.  but  she  would  r.ot  do  so.   Six  of  1 

died  young;  Luc  was  killed  by  a  tree  rolling  < 

e  ladder  falling  on  him  when  five  :r   six.   .:..:.  . 

ell  of   whom  grew  to  adultl      married,  bj    Bd  families. 

With  both  parents  being  Catholio,  the  oh 
that  feith.   ACHF  wrote  in  195C:  ":       •  -   Amelia,  tcrr.  p.  . 
went  to  confession  at  the  age  of  13     -s.  end  B1  - 
Protestent.   No  one  influenced  r.er   to  do  so,  end  I  Pro1 

e stent.   This  nay  sound  fantastic  to  you  but  throug  ■  .le 

family  turned  Protestant."  However,  others  sey  thai  I    eldest 
sister,  Susan,  remained  a  Catholic. 

At  some  time  after  Frencoise's  deeth,  Luc  married  a  Protest- 
ant lady  whos6  influence  may  have  caused  the  Eh;:".  In  relig   is 
faith.   It  is  related  that  "she  was  not  rood"  to  luc ' I 
end.  ell,  except  Margaret,  went  into  Prot  Btanl       for  1 
"board  end  keep"  end  what  domestic  eervice  they  could  render.  I 
fore  the  femily  thus  split  up,  it  is  seid  that  Amelie  worked  hard 
for  her  younger  brother,  David,  end  sister,  Frences.  Luc  I  I  I  r.es 
had  a  temper  and  once  took  Devid  'curing'  a  tern,  which  might  n 
that  he  took  him  to  the  cure,  or  priest,  for  e  severe  reprime.- 
or  even,  perheps,  s  threshing.   Luc  had  no  children     .  s  sec 
wife,  though  she  had  some  by  en  eerlier  merriege.   If  Luc  waa  45 
in  1821  he  wes  probebly  72  or  so  when  he  remerried.   Even  if  he 
was  ebout  48  when  he  remerried,  he  probebly  could  not  heve  induced 
e  young  women  to  merry  him,  unless  she  might  be  e  widow. 

Luc's  5  children  were  ell  carried  by  166C,  except  France a, 
who  married  in  1872.   Luc's  wife  died  probebly  before  187     r 
ebout  1870-2  he  left  the  Beeverton  arer  and  went  I      Lgen  to 
live  with  or  near  his  daughter,  Amelie  Pessmcre,  neer  Sag 
Mich.   A  granddaughter  wrote  of  him:  The  stcries  es  to  his  temper 
end  cherac.ter  ere  not  cf  the  best.  His  children  left  heme  because 
of  his  excessive  drinking.   Few  ever  were  greet  drinkers,  but 
was  bed.   Luc  lived  with  his  daughter  Amelia  for  B  long  ' 
she  had  terrible  times  with  him.   This  was  when  he  .ves  eld. 
would  do  everything  for  him.  yet  he  seid  he  ttcs  ill-treated. 
would  go  to  the  county  house  to  make  Amelie  sorry,  end  after  Stay- 
ing there  e  while  he  would  return  tc  Amelie.  He  we.  3ed 
to  be  in  his  right  mind  for  many  yeers  before  r.is  death,  but  .. 
Bays  he  wes  rational.  He  had  no  teeth  when  old  end  used  tc  s:  • 
his  breed  end  leter  poured  tea  down  the  front  cf  his  shirt  cut  c: 
pure  m'eenness.   Amelie  would  cry.   At  the  county  he          Id 
send  for  new  shirts  end  would  tear  them  up  when  he  received  them. 

e  county  house . 


.  -r 


ary.   Again  the  county  clerk  wrote  in  1949:  "I  heve  mede  e  thor 
ough  search  of  the  death  records  in  this  office  and  fail  tc  find 
any  deeth  certificete  cf  Luc  Courvillc     you  cleio  was  eurccsed 
to  heve  hune  himself  at  the  County  Poor  Farm  in  the  late  1875  . 
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.'.tout  4:00  P.M.,  March  24,  194?,  when  doing  some  reseerch  on 
local  Vi story  in  the  Brookings  County  Press  of  January  29,  1380, 
the  author  by  pure  chance  ran  across  the  following  two  items  under 
s  heeding  "More  then  Threescore  and  Ten",  copied  from  the  Hew  York 
am: '"Luke  Courville,  102  years  old,  hanged  himself  in  a  pig  pen 
on  a  poor  farm."   Two  inches  lower  in  the  column  appeared:  "After 
livin^  more  then  t   century  a  Michigan  man  committed  suicide  by 
hen»in»."   The  article  wes  made  up  of  27  items  from  all  over  the 
United^tates,  telling  of  people  and  couples  over  70,  many  over 
100.   The  two  items  probably  refer  to  "our''  Luc.  His  relatives 
believed  hi£  statement  thet  he.  was  102.   However,  about  1891-93, 
his  son  "David  visited  relatives  in  Montreal  and  learned  that  he 
we  £  not  that  old  by  about  20  years. 

Luc's  second  wife  was  good  to  Luc's  children  if  the  neighbors 
didn't  bother  them  or  interfere,  according  to  ACM  who  ought  to 
know.   This  wife  had  e  daughter,  Angeline,  when  she  married  luc . 
Aneceline  was  burned  in  a  pitch  mine  at  Penetang  about  1870  and 
died  as  a  result.   At  least  two  pictures  of  luc  are  extant,  one 
in  the  hands  of  ACLF  and  the  other  in  the  hands  of  ACMC .   Luc's  5 
children  had  only  meager  opportunities  for  schooling.   In  view  of 
this  and  the  bad*  influences  at  home,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
all  turned  out  as  well  as  they  did. 

AOA   sussn  Courville,  probably  born  at  Cedars,  Quebec ,  late  in 

1821  or  early  1822.   ohe  was  the  oldest  of  Tuc's  5  children 
-ho  lived.   she  worked  in  or  near  Bcaverton,  Ont . ,  when  she  left 
home.   By  the  time  of  her  mother's  death  in  1847  she  had  married 
a  Mr.  Cerkner.   the  married  young,  probably  about  16  or  20.   Lhe 
lived  at  Oshswa,  Ont.,  where  she  had  a  large  family,  though  none 
lived  for  long,   i'or  many  years  she  lived  with  her  younger  daugh- 
ter.  £be  died  Feb.  11,  1900  at  CshaTvs   where  she  was  buried,  but 
the  date  "about  1992"  is  also  given.   .About  1898  her  sister  Fran- 
ces visited  her.   Frances  used  to  live  in  Oshawa  herself.   Not  all 
of  Susan' s  many  children  ere  known,  but  the  following  ere: 
ACAA  Elects  Cerkner,  born  probably  at  Oshawe  about  1847  or  earl- 
ier,  she  is  said  to  have  'run  a  hotel  at  Oshawa"  but  also 
that  "she  end  her  sister  worked  at  the  hotel.   When  her  sister, 
lizzie  married,  she  end  her  husband  ran  it."   Electa  had  a  son 
whom  she  called  Millie  Cerkner,  though  that  was  not  his  real  name. 
He  was  reared  by  his  grandmother  and  lived  with  her  at  Hunters  for 
e  time.  He  wes  later  at  Orillie  Business  College,  one  report  says 
as  manager.  He  was  born  about  1871.   Electa' s  later  history  is 
net  known. 
ACAB  lizzie  Carkner,  born  probably  at  Oshawa  about  1850s.   fche 

married  a  Mr.  Hunter  and  they  ran  s' hotel  in  Oshawa.   They 
hsd  2  children.  Their  daughter  went  to  Scotland  with  her  Scotch 
husband  and  lived  there.  Her  name  was  Lillie.   James  the  eon  left 
Orillis  and  went  a   little  distance  east.   Later  he  went  south  to 
Alabama  or  Mississippi,  where  he  followed  the  races.   Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  or  his  mother  or  sister.   Lizzie  lived  longer  then 
seme  of  her  brothers  end  sisters. 
^C*>C  James  Carkner,  born  probably  at  Oshawa  about  the  1650s, 

ACE  Margaret  Courville,  probably  torn  at  Cedars,  1825  to  1530. 

By  1547  when  her  mother  died  in  Beaverton,  Margaret  had  el- 
reedy  merried  Michael  I-ing,  who  was  half  Indian  and  several  years 


older.  He  nay  About  18' 

they  moved  to  the  minee  at  Per.etf        c,  50  Dilei 
Becverton.  Juet  befoi   that  1 
ing  there  or  on  o  visit.  induced  tc 

where  for  a  tine  I.iehoel  • 
bend  of  Angelina,  di    er  of  Jaergaret 
who  ""as  p  relrtive  of  Iiichael.   boon 

en  iccident.  Margaret,  like  her  fei  Ly,  hei  little  efluc     to 
write  letters,   -he  wee  loat  from  her  family  for     Bre.  al  it 
June  1895  a  I.cLaren  family  frcrr.  Canada  moved  near  Alma,  Hi    "...  to 
live.   In  their  Canadian  newspaper  they  Ben  ••  :.  .r- 

eeret  inquired  fcr  her  relatives '  whereabout e,  naming  tta 
!:c-lrrens  noted  the  name  Courvillc  tr.*,    knowing  Di  thcr, 

gave  him  the  item.   David  end  Amelia  Passmore      I    leybogi 
Men.,  where  Margaret  was  then  living,  to  v  .er. 

her  living  in  a  terrible  condition  end  in  the  direst  nee        el 
was  still  fishing  on  the  lakes,  though  he  died  ate.  "    .9. 
had  to  "buy  diehes  tefore  they  could  eat  at  M8rgeret      ...  I  er- 
geret,  however,  was  perfectly  happy  and  -    tly  devoted  to  her 
snail  family.   Drvid  returned  to  his  hone  Ail   Btod,  saying  that 
all  the  family  'boozed'.   later  .Villi;:     «--s  Patterson  ret 
and  tried  to  get  Margaret  tc  let  her  grandson,  Jim  Carney,  go  to 
live  with  him  in  Chicago,  tut  she  would  not  agree  to  t   B.   Mar- 
garet was  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Cheyboygan  etout  1910.      ^el 
woa  c-  farner  and  butcher  and  once  raised  bt .  Bernard  dogs  fcr  t 
Klondike.  He,  too,  was  e  Crtholic.    ey  had  13  ohildri 
at  one  tine  of  sesrlet  fever.   Those  whoae  names  tre  known  folic 
ACBA   Frances  Zing  was  torn  about  1665  ir.    tario  end  lived  at 

Penetang  and,  perhaps.  Cheyboygan.   She  was  rearer1  a  Cathol- 
ic end  was  once  in  a  convent.   bhe  was  vivacious,  a  Epend thrift, 
but  was  cf  nc  noral  character,  so  'tis  said.   Lhe  was  ence  ir.  a 
theatre  that  burned  while  showing  a  children's  picture  at  Chriet- 
mes  tine.  Many  were  turned  but  she  escaped.   She  married  three 
tines,  Chamberlain  being  the  first  husband.   L"kc  lived     ..?ego 
in  1395  and  had  twins  there  in  1900,  but  both  die-  suddenly, 
did  a  third  child,  a  girl,  supposedly  of  heart  trouble,  bne  then 
had  her  second  husband,  btarnes,  a  very  fine  nan,  it  is  said, 
worked  for  a  rubber  company.   The  Ltarnes  visited  the  Pettei 
near  Chicago  many  times.   He  worked  for  the  Goodyear  Co.   One 
twin  died  when  about  e  month  old,  another  at  5  weeks  or    the, 
and  the  girl  sometime  tefore  1910.   They  then  adopted  a  girl. 
btarnes  had  heart  trouble.   They  went  south  tefore  193     ' 
or  Atlanta,  5a.,  and  lived  st  Austin,  Teres  fcr  a  time  whe - 
was  a  traveling  salesmen.  Nothing  is  known  of  theii        its. 
ACEB  Michael  Zing,  Jr.,  is  saie  to  have  b<   the  only  Eii  -  bo 

amounted  to'rnything.  He  became  a  big  Bhing- 

ton  or  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  wee  tern  etout  1958. 
AC5C   Mary  Ilepdaline  King  was  probably  torn  about  1874.   About 

1892    she  married  James  Henry  Carney,  whe  WBI  1  or  1 
older.   The^-  lived  in  cr  near  Cheyt     ,  Mich.,  where  he  worked 
in  the  water  works.   She  died  about  1900,  aged  26.  when  her  s 
Jim  wis  about  6.   James  long  outlived  her  and  wee  still  living  in 
the  1930s.   He  wc  s  born  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  rep.  " 
thet  he  was  related  to  the  ft  nous  General  Heerny.   They  had  three 
children:  James.  Margaret,  and  Nellie,  probebly  ell  tern  at  Chey- 
boygBJii  1695-1597. 
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ACBCA  James  Carney  ws s  torn  kept.  5,  1893  at  Cheyboygan.  He  7/es 

ebout  6  when  his  nether  died,  sfter  which  he  lived  v;ith 
hi£  grandmother  Zing.  He  left  home  and  was  with  the  Pattersons 
n68r  Chicago  -"hen  she  died  about  1910.  He  returned  home*  for  the 
funeral.  He  lived  with  the  Pattersons  when  he  "ss  17,  18,  and  19 
In  March  1912  he  married  Lillian  Kay  lorry,  who  was  born  May  15, 
1895  in  Chicago.   Thus  he  changed  his  plan  or  thought  of  going  to 
Montana  with  the  Pattersons.   In  the  fall  of  1919  or  1910  he  was 
learning  the  electrician's  trade.  He  was  6  years  with  one  firm 
during  »orld  War  I,  13  years  with  another  company,  and  in  real 
estate  for  3  or  4  years.  He  ~as  in  partnership  for  3  years  and 
by  himself  for  5  months.  After  about  1934  and  until  his  death 
from  e  heart  attack  while  at  a  lodge  picnic  in  1937,  he  -,7cs  an 
electrical  engineer  in  Chicago  with  the  Lowry  Engineering  Co., 
5272  Lamed  Avenue.   Lillian  helped  him  a  good  deal  in  the  busi- 
ness and  carried  it  on  after  his  death  for  a  time.  He  was  a  pow- 
er and  lighting  specialist.   He  was  short  to  overage  height,  and 
stocky.  ~ric    supplied  to  the  author,  whom  he  visited  several  times 
in  1935-36,  most  of  the  information  about  himself  and  sisters. 
He  said  Sen.  Kearny,  his  father's  uncle,  was  a  Civil  "7s  r  veteran 
who  lived  in  Cheyboygen,  drawing  a  monthly  pension  of  $280,  with 
which  he  sometimes  helped  his  sister,  Margaret.   Jim  and  Lil  had 
one  child: 

ACBCAA  James  Henry  Carney,  born  Mar.  24,  1913  in  Chicago.   After 
finishing  high  school  he  was  a  street-car  motorman  in  Chi- 
cago.  On  Nov .  5,  1931  he  married  Anne,  who  was  born  in  Norway 
end  came  to  the  United  States  when  10  years  old.   In  19   he  went 
out  west.  He  had  1  child"* 

ACBCB  Margaret  Carney  was  born  in  1395.   She  died  of  dropsy  vrhen 
18  years  of  age,  in  1913.   Margaret  was  not  considered 
bright.  Her  brother  Jim  went  home  for  the  funeral. 

ACBCC  Nellie  Carney  was  born  about  1897  and  died  about  1901. 

ACC  Luc  Courville,  III,  was  born  at  Beaverton.   Tnen  in  his  late 

or  middle  teens,  ebout  1846-47,  he  was  killed  when  a  log 
rolled  on  him  in  a  lumber  camp.   His  mother  grieved  deeply  over 
his  death  and  the  fact  that  he  was  buried  in  'unholy'  around. 
ACL  Peter  Courville  was  killed  when  5  or  6  when  he'  fell  from  a 

ladder.  His  end  luc's  death  left  only  David  as  e  son. 
ACE,  ACF,  ACS,  ACH,  ACI,  AC J  tin   Courville  children,  born  1825- 

1836,  ^iCLD  thinks,  who  died  young,  perhaps  at  Beaverton.  Ont , 
aCE  Amelia  Courville,  born  in  1837,  married  in  1355,  and  died 

c.  1922,  the  mother  cf  8  children.   See  a  full  account  under 
the  heading  'The  Paesmore  Family',  into  which  she  married. 
ACI  David  Courville  (Cuvrell),  born  Hey  7,1840  at  Beaverton,  Ont, 

where  he  was  baptised  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  t/se  7  when 
his  mother  died.   His  father  remarried  but  the  second  wife  did 
not  get  on  well  with  her  step-children.   For  a  time  he  lived  near 
Benelon  Fella,  Ont.,  --here  a  Mr.  Ho  Arthur  knew  him  well.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  Labie  about  1559  and  lived  with  her  in  Beaverton  about 
two  years.   In  1959  he  v/as  19  end  she  16.   It  is  said  that  he  had 
a  temper,  which  came  after  he  married.   They  had  an  only  c?n 
who  died  of  brain  fever  when  near  18  months"  of  cs?.  At* that  time 
David  owned  c  good  20-ecre  farm.   Jane  sterted  down  the  Eteirg 
one  dey  carrying  a  par.  cf  milk.   She  stumbled  and  skilled  the 


milk.      T>cvii     \  t    bj  :c    some    I 

• '  r pre  ted   e;  )r£e  than  hi 

took   the    tat;-   end    left.  I  did  not   g 

the  baby's   d"£  th  ocrel. 

c    'women-hater'    that   ho   did    not  year:.  . le 

he    adopted    0    child,    called    little    .'/illie.      To-  |     | 

tat    before   the   gre(  I        re    in   Cc to:  rk<  S    for 

On   Jen. 26,    1672  he   married   Melivia  ] 
■via  torn  June    9,    18!  Felle,    Ont .,    to  11 

and   'lYlllltm  Hemsley.     He    wee   t    stone-rare  or.  end   live  a]      .    :■ 

sins,    end  Farwell,    all    in  Miohigan.     He  die-    Sept. 
Leneing.     "avid   wat    ?   -her.  he   firet    left  home.    e1  at      rozie. 

£    Protestant    family.     He   had   great    character.     788    Btriotly 
and    it    is   said  he   mourned,    for  ten  years   after   hit  ife    1 

him.      Jane,    it    if    said,    died   of  a   hroken  heart    e'eov.-    I 
hie    remarriage.      David's   second      ife    know  til    clout   his    firet 
wife.      In  I.ichiger.  he    lived   28  miles    frcm  hie    eister,    a        .  e   Pbee- 
more  .      He    -voulc   not    tolerate    the  use    of  Liquor   end   v.'as   disgusted 
•vhen  he   found    some    of  his   relatives   using   it    freely.      Abe  it    1 
his    Eieter    £>usan  visited   him   and    asked   him   to    pc    to   Cede.     .  :c. 

to   see    atout    the   old  Courville    property.     His  troth-  r,    Luc    III, 
vas    to  have    gone   tack  -'r.er.  21   to   claim   the    property   ant*   he   "ras 
saving  money   for   that    purpose    vhen  he   wee    hilled   c.    1847.      Being 
the    only  mole   Courville,    'Oavid    -.vent   tack  atout    l-.l-..     end    tec 
acquainted   with   a   number   of  his    long-lost    relatives,    t 
being  the    cariel,    Sirou?;,    and  Kunault    femilice,    all   -ell-to-do   in 
Montreal.      The   property  at   Cedars    vas  very  valuable  bu1  out- 

lawed,   so  he    got    none    of  it.      There    is    Etill    said    to   te   money   to 
be  had    there,  "connected   with    the    do-.-ry   of   1821,    tut    it 
too   expensive    to    tr"   to   get    it.      David  had    t    number    of  oontectfi 
with  his    sisters.      He    7?  i    the    It  st    tc    :        ll   rgtret    in   1S7C   before 
she  -vas   lost    to  her  far  ;  ly    for  25  years.      It   wee    through 
she   -vas   found.     He   did    not    feel    kindly   tc~erd    ber,    tec^ 
had   married   a  half-Indian,    but   until    she   -vas   :  he   often   "ished 

he  knew  of  her  whereeboute.     He   -anted  his   eieter   .  b  to  go 

to   the    states   with  him  whon  ho   went,    but    ehe   woul  I   do   bo.    By 

his    second   wife   he   her    c   children,    as    folio    1 

ACTA      bon  Cuvrell,    1360-51,    by   Jane    !:i/c:e;  8t   lj    years. 

^CL3      Arthur  Cuvrell,    0.1872-73,    died   at    5  mor.'  brej       -ever. 

ACLC      Jessie   Cuvrell,    c.1373   or   sc.       the    "as    tor:  En    enlarg- 

ed heart    condition   and    died    et    the    ere    0:    7   •■ 
ACID     Amelia   Bessie   Cuvrell,    torn   in    16    2    at    Alma,    Vic:..,    marrJ 

lyle   Adin  Evane,    Aug.    '•  ,    1904.      tee    'The    -vers   .  -- .  * 

ACIE     Jusnita  Cuvrell,    born  r:    Alme,    liar.    21,    1S37.      ^ 

George   Elachford,    now  ci    K.P.D.,    Flu- 
Mich.      She   is  a   graduate   of  Michigan   btetc  Normal   School,   Mt. 
Pleasant.    Mich.,    and   has    taught    many   ypart    in   Flint,    I      ■:. .    Jucn- 
ite    bustn  mcrried  at   Farwell,   !.ich.,    June    29,    1916.      Sr .  se 

born    Sept.    4,    1S85   at   Yelf ,    Mich.,    te    T.abel    Stewart    a:.        11] 
Blackford,      on   Jan.    21,    1951,    Jusnita   wrote      "'.7e  have    . 
Flint,    Mich.    (Flushing   is   on   the    e  rte]    since    .  re   married. 

George    has  had   a    contracting  tusir.es  s    until   1C    yceri    ago.       -;ncc 
ther/he  has  teen  doing   structural   engineer!]       1    rk   for      there, 
which   relieved    him   of  much    responsi t i 1 i ty .      At    present   he    is   in 
Bl   Peso,    Texas,    and   Trill    te   until   April    1.      A   bronchial   condition 
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has  nade  it  difficult  for  him  to  take  these  northern  winters,  so 
the  fall  usually  sees  him  heading  South.   I  had  taught  nearly  10 
years  before  we  were  married  and  didn't  dream  of  teaching  again, 
but  during  the  war  I  started  substituting  in  the  teacher  shortage, 
and  finally  found  myself  in  a  regular  job.   I  have  been  teaching 
Latin  and  algebra  in  Bentley  High  School  for  8  years,  but  am  ab- 
solutely retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year.   I  also  do  a  greet 
de8l  of  china  painting,  having  two  evening  classes  each  week  in 
adult  education,  beside  private  lessons,  so  you  see  I  don't  have 
any  time  to  get  into  mischief..   We  arc  very  proud  of  our  family 
of  four  and  wo  have  nine  very  fine  grandchildren.   They  ere  all 
the'finest  youngsters  possible."   They  had  5  children.   Since 
1934  thev  have  lived  at  5348  Flushing  noad,  Flushing,  Mich. 
ACLEA  George  Philip  Blackford,  born  July  16,  1917  at  Flint.  He 

attended  Michigan  State  College  and  served  two  years  in 
the  army  air  force,  receiving  his  discharge  after  the  close  of 
World  '<Vsr  II.   Philip  married  Marion  White  on  Nov.  30,  1940.  He 
is  in  partnership  with  his  brother  in  a  contracting  firm  known  as 
Blackford  Eros.  He  has  3  children:  George  Henry  and  Kathryn  Joy, 
twins,  born  Aug.  28,  1942,  and  Gay  Susan,  born  Mar.  21,  1950. 

ACIEB  Donald  Frederic  Blackford,  born  and  died  Feb.  27,  1919. 

ACLEC  Richard  Courville  Blackford,  born  Apr.  18,  1920  at  Flint. 

Like  his  brother  and  father,  he  attended  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  end  spent  two  years  in  the  army  air  corps. 
He  married  Marjorie  Feye  Wauder  on  Kov.  20,  1940,  end  they  have 
3  children:  Ann  Karen,  born  Oct.  25,  1941;  Bicherd  7/inston,  born 
Feb.  4,  1943;  end  Cesandrs  Sue,  born  Oct.  8,  1947. 

ACLED  Marcia  Jeanne  Blackford,  born  Mar.  27,  1924  et  Mt .  Morris, 
Mich.   She  graduated  from  General  Motors  Business  College 
and  wes  secretary  in  the  A.C.  plant  of  General  Motors  in  Flint, 
end  elso  spent  two  years  cs  secretary  in  the  Chief  of  Steff's  of- 
fice in  "Veshington,  D.C.   On  June  29,  1946  she  married  Raymond 
Louis  Irwin.   They  live  et  1157  Dale  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 
have  two  children:  Barbara  Jeanne,  born  Mey  16,  1947,  end  Rae 
Louise,  born  Oct.  15,  1949. 

ACLEE  Marilyn  Joy  Elackford,  born  April  1,  1926  at  Flint.  She  at- 
tended Centrel  Kichigen  College,  where  he  mother  had  grad- 
uated,, end  finished  there  in  June  1950.   On  April  5,  1946  she 
married  Gen6  Wade  Glenton,  who  had  served  five  years  in  the  n^vy 
end  is  now  (1951)  in  his  Junior  year  in  Mechanical  Engineering  at 
Michigan  State  College.   They  heve  one  child,  Theodore  Stewart, 
born  Jan.  2,  1947,  and  live  with  the  Bleckford ■ perents.   Marilyn 
is  now  teeching  physical  education  et  Homedele  School  in  Flint. 

ACLF  Archie  Dsvid  Cuvrell,  born  Mar.  18,  1390  et  Alma.   In  Mey 

1913  he  merried  Mildred  Feir  and  Lule  May  wes  born  to  them 
in  Feb.  1914,  but  died  at  two  weeks  of  age.   They  then  had  a  son, 
Devid,  Oct.  1,  1916.  Mildred  died  on  Oct.  25,  1919  end  on  Dec. 
10,  1921,  Archie  merried  Greee  Welter  end  they  hed  one  child. 
Archie  has  been  on  outo-body  painter  or  finisher,  end  a  resteur- 
snt  manager  end  refl  estate  men  end  builder.  He  lives  et  922  E. 
Deytcn  St.,  Flint,  Mich.  He  married  Mildred  et  Ferwell  end  Greee 


at  Coldwetcr.  Mich.   Archie  has  lived 

Flint.  At  present  (Jan.  1951)  ho  is  oonveli 

vere  heart  ailment.   H      I  e  old  Courville 

ACLFA  Lulu  May  Cuvrell,  born  b1      LI,  Fat.  L914;       2   wee 

ACLFB  David  Archie  Cuvrell,  born  Oct.  1.  191€  In  Lansing. 

ried  Donne      ..  in  Flint  in  uctobcr  192-  an  6 

foster  child,  Janet,  tern  in  July  1948.   He  was  a  c 
army  air  corps  during  "'orld  ncr  II  end  reported  eg     OX 
January  1951.   He  has  been  en  instruct  -     Saner 8 1  I  ti- 

trate in  Flint.   David  lives  et  KoClellsn  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 
1544,  December,  he  got  his  wings  as  a  pilot. 
ACLFC  Yvonne  Cuvrell.  born  In  1926  at  Flint.   Ehc  married  Lloyd 

E'inley  end  lives  at  Mo  Ivor,  Mich,         e  4  childr< 
Devid,  G-ereldine,  Doneld,  Larry. 

ACM  Frances  Courville,  born  March  7,  164  6  at  Beaver*. on,  Ontario. 
In  1872  she  married  John  Trace,  Jr. (1844-1920) .   She  died  in 

1922.   They  had  5  children.   For  rrsneet  and  her  children,  see 
the  "Trace  Family  History."  Her  children  were  James  John  '•■ 
in  1973,  Amos  L.  in  1374,  Mery  Frances  (Pattersor.   •  1877,  Levi 
Mark  in  1883,  end  Cephas  Matthew  In  1990.   They  had  6.0.3.4.  and 
1  children,  respectively. 


Addit ionrl  Notes 
AC   Luc  Courville 's  granddaughter  ACEF  related  the  following  tele 

about  him,  Feb.  11.  1951:  "Luc  wanted  to  see  his  son  De- 
who  lived  et  Alma.  Mich.,  only  3C  miles  from  where  Luc  lived  with 
my  mother.   So  mother  put  on  his  best  suit,  a  nice  white  Bhirt, 
etc.,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  grip  of  clothes.   He  left  ; 
train  but  when  he  reached  Alma,  David  was  not  there  to  meet  aim. 
Luc  learned  where  he  lived  and  went  there  but  no  one  was  et 
so  he  went  beck  to  the  depot  tc  return  home.   David  we.  I 
told  him  that  was  the  only  thing  fcr  him  to  do  es  he  didn't  m 
him  in  Alms.   Luc  returned  home  heart -broken  that  David  could  do 
euch  e  thing  to  him,  so  he  never  tried  again  to  vieil  him.  '.    can- 
not imagine  Uncle  Dsvid  doine  such  t  thing.  We  ob  ..-en  If 
Uncle  Dave  very  much.  He  was  odd,  but  he  loved  children  and  we 
dared  to  pley  with  him  and  talk  to  him.   Cur  Dad  was  just  dad  • 
we  never  played  or  visited  with  him  end  we  were  afraid  we'd  get 
sent  off  if  we  dared  to  get  femilier  with  him.   But  Uncle  Dave  - 
we  could  just  do  as  we  pleased  with  him,  end  he  loved  to  hug  • 
kiss 'us  all.  He  had  an  adopted  daughter,  but  she  is  deed.   She 
w&s  my  age  and  left  3  or  4  girle.   1  have  kept  in  touch  with  c- 
Label"  Clark,  R.F.D.,  Alma,  Mrs.  Hecfer's  daughter.   ' 
who  went  to  a  college  there-  looked  her  up  end  liked  her  very  muc 
ACL  David  Courville  was  highly  regarded  by  his  sictcr  Frcnoea, 

ACM.   She  thought  he  wls  c  wonderful  perc::..   He  visited  her 
in  the  1990s,  after  having  been  to  Montreal,  a  trip  he  gree' 
enjoyed.   David  spent  e  few  deys  et  the  Trecei  .   -..is  was  the 
first  time  the  Trece  children  bad  met  bin  end  they  ell  liked  bim. 
About  1904-Cc  Frances  end  her  daughter  Mar;  "   '  •  "6  • 

In  1873  he  end  his  wife  adopted  Hester  Warner  (1  72-1:        mar- 
ried Levi  Zeefer  and  had.  1890-1900,  3  3   |  tare,   liable, 
1890  married  a   Mr.  Clerk  and  had  5  children.  1912-193  .   Ckrel:- 
ine  Clerk,  born  in  1910,  married  e  Mr.  Creeger  and  hed  Maurice 

continued  on  page  A70) 
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THE  PASSMORE  FAMILY 

Amelia  Courville  married  James  Passmore  in  1855  end  thus  the 
Passmore  family  was  brought  into  the  Courville  family  history.  In 
1392  e  sketch  of  the  Passmore  family  was.  published  in  "Portrait 
end  Biographical  Record''  which  deels  with  Saginaw  and  Bay  counties 
in  Michigan.   The  sketch  follows: 

"James  Pessmore.   On  section  21,  Buena  Vista  Township,  Sag- 
inaw County,  may  be  seen  a  beautiful  twenty-acre  farm  which  is 
adorned  with  a  comfortable  residence  and  first  class  farm  build- 
ings. Besides  this  Mr.  Pessmore  is  the  possessor  of  houses  nesr 
the  city  limits  of  Saginaw. 

"Our  subject  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  March  5,  1954. 
TVhen  he  was  seven  years  of  egc  his  parents  emigrated  from  England 
and  made  settlement  in  liontreal,  Canada,  where  they  remained  for 
five  years.   Their  next  move  was  to  Whitby,  Ontario  County,  Can- 
ada, where  they  lived  until  our  subject  attained  his  majority.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  received  all  the  school  edvantcges  which  were 
possible  for  his  parents  to  give  him,  and  grow  up  to  promising 
young  manhood.   Although  ho  made  his  home  in  Canada,  he  went  to 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  at  the  sge  of  seventeen  years  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  mason,  which  occupation  he  has  followed  more  or  less 
to  the  present  time,  with  signal  success. 

"Mr.  Pessmore  met  his  future  wife  in  Canada  in  the  person  of 
Kiss  Amelia  Curvcl  (Courville,  ACK)  and  their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated in  that  province  July  £6,  1955.  Mrs.  Pessmore  "as  born  in 
Lower  Canada,  Jan.  9,  1937.   After  their  msrriegc  the  young  couple 
located  in  .Vhitby  Township,  Ontario  County,  Canada,  snd  made  thet : 
their  home  for  eleven  years,  but  in  the  fell  of  1956  thought  to 
better  their  condition  by  coming  to  Michigan,  and  upon  their  re- 
movsl  hither  settled  in  Saginaw.  Mr.  Passmore  followed  his  trade 
in  that  city,  being  engaged  in  building  many  cf  the  public  build- 
ings end  finer  residences.  He  remained  in  the  city,  however,  but 
one  year  when  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  his  present  place  on  sec- 
tion 21,  -"here  they  have  since  resided. 

'Mr.  end  Mrs.  Passmore  have  become  the  parents  of  eisht  chil- 
dren, viz:  Charles  I.,  Thomas  J.,  Prances  A.,  Luke  J.,  Amelia, 
Nellie,  Mary  A.,  and  James  1.  (  ACILa.E.C.L.E,  F,  3,H,  respectively.) 
Charles  D.  has  followed  the  same  business  as  his  father,  end  is  a 
oaeon  by  trade;  Thomas  J.  is  a  carriage  manufacturer;  Frances  A. 
is  the  wife  of  Robert  Lew;  Luke  J.  is  in  the  lumber  business;  Am- 
elia died  in  childhood;  the  others  ere  at  home. 

"The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Thomes  and  Mary  (Williams) 
Paf score,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  uoon 
emigrating  to  America,  lived  in  Canada  until  their  death,  which" 
occurred  in  '.Vhitby.   The  father  of  Mrs.  Passmore,  Luke  Curvel. 
-res  born  in  France,  end  his  death  occurred  in  Sas-inar:.   Her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Prances  Henno  (Francoise  Huneult ) ,  passed 
her  last  days  in  Upper  Canada.   Our  subject  has  been  Justice  of 
the_?eace  for  four  years  and  also  served  acceptably  as  Overseer 

Eighwsye.   Politically  he  supports  Republican  principles  with 
his  voice  and  vote,  end  is  ever  found  to  be  upon  the  side  of  right 
and  justice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Passmore  with  their  daughters  are  con- 
scientious and  popular  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  end  are  very 
highly #6Ste6mod  in  the  circle  in  which  they  move." 
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rhie  eke t el  ve  mil 

thet   Luke  Curve  1    ILuo  Courvill< 
elia   wee    born   in  Lover  C  (xuebec    ,11 

torn    in   Quebec   end   A-elia    .  ario.      Others   also 

the  date    of  her  Mr'      .    ther   then  1837, 
thet   Amelia   was   .  ra   clc    r  th( 

older   thin  her  brother  1834  r  Ol 

birth.      bhe    retained  her  memory    :r.:il  her  dcr.'.  I 2. 

ACLD   thinks.      one    wee   the    oldest    et   home    '^er.  her  moth 

1847,    and   ACLD   thought    she   was    19   et    thet    tine, 

made  her  birth  year  182c.     Letor,    b  the     j 

correct.      bhc    wee   still    living  c.    1.:     .  r  a  dl     Alter, 

ACMC ,    sa  -7  her   in   19C5,    at    tflic  e    she   v;ce   well    preserved,    i-he 

end   Jim  -ere   both   noted    fer   their   tempers,    Aaelie's    be  -^rse  . 

They  had   e   milk   farm  near   baginew  and   Amelia   delivered    the 
milk  at    times,      bhe   clso   o -.Tried   12 "house 6   in   b; 

It   is   srid   that    Jim  wee   addicted   to  drinking  L8508  1       L870e 

but   he   reformed   and   in   time,   became    a   Baptist    elder,    evid  by 

1992.     He   died   in   beginow,    Jun        .    1913.      Am  lie   lived   r.ecr   b-   - 
inc.-  "almost    60  or  more   years.*'      In  addition   to   the    8   c:.ild: 
mentioned,    they  had   Millie    who  died   in   infancy   before    1992. 

ACICA     Charles   S.   Peaemore    (E,    not    D.)      as  born   Oct.   30,    1956    In 

Ontario.      At      baginew  on  Feb.    19,    1979  he   married    Sortie 
Utley   of  Alma,    Mich.,    who  -"as  born    bept  .    4,    1963.      They  had   a    son 
before    the   marriage   broke   up.      His  daughter   wrote:    "My    father    - 
es  much    school   es  was   offered    in  his  day   Bnd    then   took  up   brick 
masonry   as  a    trade.      Ileny   of  Albuquerque  '  a   finer  buildings 
fine    pieces   were    built    by  him.      He    attended    the   Hcthodial  roh 

and   was  a  member  of  the    I. CO. J.    lodge    of  Albuquerque,    :..:..     He 
served   in  an   Indian  war   end   in   th€    Spani8b   American  war  ar..J    rece 
ed  honors   end  medels   in   them.      He    farmed,    1910-11    1  .-cos.    Te : 

as,    returning  to  Albuquerque   and    the   brick  meson   :rr>-.<:    in    1917. 
He   built   his    own  home   et    1115   Forrester  Ave.,    Btill    the    fai 
home,    with    the    eid    of  his   son,    Cherley."      He    died    th<  r    .         t .    9, 
1922.      en   lee.    23,    1903  he   married    Amende    bophia   '..'esse'.,     r  — : 
Germany,    June   30,    1970.    to  Margaret    end   Peter   .Vessel,    a   ehoemeker. 
They   were   married    in    beginaw,    Mich.,    but    left    there    atou- 
They  hed   l*   children.    He"  was    in   c-rmy    service    in   Takotae   end    -... 
ACKAA     Ilelvin   J.    Pessmcre,    corn   to   Charles   E.    Pee  em  ore    end    3er1     - 
Utley  at   Alma,    Mich.,    Dec.    26.    1879.      He   wes   raise      by    Vr.e 
Utley  .family   in  /ilma,    attending   school  ACLD.      He    married   and 

now  lives  at    Jbenta   Ana,    Del.,    .-t.i.D.    ?5,    Lc?:    134.      T:.c    cuthor 
the   means    of  bringing  him   ir.   touch   with  his  cc  .:       .    An        L.  Tr 
(ACMB),    in  1949,    who  wrote:    "Grace,    his  wife,    belongs   tc    th(    I     I 
odist    Church   et    Garden   Grove    er.^    they  •    one   mile    - 

church   we   used    to   go   to.      i7e    used   to   go   to   church    within    fc    t 
blocks   of  vraere    they   lived   once.      ve    ecu-        the   tell   for  the  church 
there    and    they  hear   it    every    bur.cey.      He    dcesr.;t    know  much    c. 
relations.      I    saw  his   uncle    in    1926.    and    aunt,    and    cous.r..     - 
brother.      He    is   within   4  years   es   eld   es    I    em.      He    lefl    Ml 
when   a   small   boy.      I   saw  his   tu:.-.    Nellie   ebout    47  years   eg 

ACKAB     Charles   Nelaon   Pessmcre,    born   Oct.    14.    1904    at    Saginaw.   He 

went    through   the    8th   grere    end    in   Is  ear 
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meson  trade  from  his  father  and  followed  it  till  July  1944.  Then 
until  now,  he  drove  a  gas  truck.   In  Jet.  1925  he  ioined  the  I.O. 
O.J.    lod?e  and  is  still  a  member  of  Harmony  Lodge  #1  of  New  Mexi- 
co, and  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where 
since  1946  he  has  lived  at  1030  Forrester  Ave.,  Cn  Ii&r.  30,  1946 
&t  Albuquerque  he  married  Effie  Pearl  Landreth  Eidson  of  that 
city,  who  was  born  July  11,  1897  at  ^ldridge,  Mo.,  to  Anna  Eliza- 
beth end  Prank  L.  Landreth. 
ACEAC   Alice  ^.  Passmore,  born  July  1,  1906  at  Albuquerque,  If. M., 

where  she  still  ]ives  with  her  mother  at  1115  Forrester  Ave. 
in  a  house  built  by  her  father.  1920.   Alice  went  through  the 
grades  and  then  took  a  stenographic  course,  -worked  at  it  a  while, 
and  then  went  to  a  mountain  camp  to  take  cere  of  cabins  and  cook 
for  'dudes'  at  a  Hew  Mexico  resort.   Since  then  she  has  been  at 
the  University  of  H.M.  at  the  main  dining  room  as  a  head  cook 
since  Oct.  1935.   She  has  been  very  active  in  the  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church,  holding  offices  in  four  organizations  and  teaching 
a  Sunday  School  class.   In  May  1949  her  only  office  was  birthday 
secretary  of  the  aundey  School.   She  end  her  mother  belong  to  the 
Spanish -American  ;~>'er  Auxiliary;  they  were  charter  members  when  it 
was  formed  in  1924.  Alice  copied  cut  the  biographical  sketch  of 
her  grandfather,  which  appears  elsewhere  end  for  which  all  the 
relatives  are  indebted  to  her.   She  cares  for  her  mother  whose 
sight  is  poor. as  well  as  her  hearing  and  health.   This  is  not  an 
easy  task  when  she  works  from  10:15  to  7:15  daily. 
ACP-rJO  Mcbel  Passmore,  born  and  died,  Key  30,  1911,  at  Pecos,  Tex/ 

ACKB  Thomas  John  Passmore,  born  Nov.  14,  1359  in  '.Yhitby  Township, 

Ontario  County,  Ontario.  Eis  daughter  Amy  wrote  of  him  in* 
1949:  "Thomas  7/es  a  self-educated  man,  brilliant  of  intellect, 
well-informed,  and  well  read.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
politics  and  clean  government  end  took  an  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  iiew  Mexico.  He  owned  his  own  business,  c-  carriage  manu- 
facturing, painting,  and  blacksmith  shop.  He  also  wholesaled  end 
retailed  wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc.  He  was  a  talented  man 
who  might  have  been  listed  as  a  'primitive'  type  artist.  Eis  pic- 
tures, done  in  oils,  were  unusually  good,  considering  he  was  self- 
taught.  He  had  an  inventive  streak  end  his  brick-making  machine, 
road  dreg,  and  road  scraper,  though  never  patented,  sold  widely." 
On  Nov.  5,  1832  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  he  married  Hose  A.  Cooper  of 
thst  city,  who  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Mo.,  Jen.  14,  1362  to'Eliza 
and  John  Cooper.   Amy  wrote  of  her:  "Hose  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
one  of  eight  children  of  English  heritage.  Her  parents  were  born 
and  reared  in  England,  coming  to  the  United  States  on  their  hon- 
eymoon, and  remaining  to  become  citizens.   She  and  Thomas  were 
baptists."   Thomes  was  a  policeman  and  firemen  for  a  year  or  so 
before  leaving  Saeinaw  for  Albuquerque,  K.M.,  on  account  cf  Rose's 
health.  Until  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1936  he  lived  at  I13C  Forrest- 
er Avenue.   Hose  had  died  cn  Her.  4,  1935,  and  their  son  in  May 
1934.   Thomas  was  &  Meson.   They  had  3  children. 

ACEEA  Mac  R.  Passmore,  bom  Oct.  26,  1833  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  She 

married  at  Albuquerque  on  Dec.  12,  1909,  Suy  Grannis.  He 
was  born  Lev.  12,  1879  at  iVaupun,  '.Vis.,  to  Clare  and  Chester  3ren- 
nis.   Suy  end  Mae  were  Episcopalians.  He  was  a  salesman.   After 


a  .veer  of  Buffering  he  died. 

lived    et    23  Hinraan,    Pet>  Cal.,  ieco 

in  s   busy    locality   with 

a   good   climate .      I'.ce    Inherit* 

end  has  won  numerouE   prizee   for   .  ... 

ACKBAA     Ollive   Eler.or    Srannia,    torn   e1  ..    War.    L6    ... 

at    Scrfield,  Lune,    Call :  .  . 

she  married  Frank  Vincent   deques   c  ,   who  was  be: 

15,    1901   at    ban  Franc i Boo,    Cal.,    t<  .  es  and   A    fuel    01a- 

guez .      Kis  grandparents   came    fi         lit  Irio,    5  .    and  bit  ier 

was   Irish    and    Spanish.      Cllive    and  „tott;   received    a   high 

school    education   and   both   belong   to    the    Epj.cccpi.1   Church,    Eagles 
Lodge,    end    Druids   Lodge.        Cllive    is   a   registered   ccsr:  of 

California,    and   Frank   is   an   engineer    and    saleemar.   of  pressurr    wa- 
ter   systems.      In   1937    Ollive    went    to    banta   Rose.    ClI.,    E  Col- 
lege   end    tool:   the    state    board    oxai          I  ion   and   hue   t' 
a   cosmetician   ever   Eince.      ate    formerly    lived    at    17 
Albuquerque,    U.K.,    but    since    193  9  has   lived   at    Z',          unan    ->'-..    Ptt- 
aluna,    Cal . 
ACKBB     Thomas   John   Passmorc,    Jr.,    was  torn  at    Lagir.aw,    ....    on 

Oct.    19,    1867,    L-nd   moved    with   his   parents   to   Hew  ::exicc 
Territory   -.There  he   grew  up  as    a   gifted   cabinet   maker,    although  he 
was   a   business  man.      He    owned  his   own   automobile   painting    ■  at 

the    time  he   was   stricken  with  his   fetal    illneec.      He    lii  ' 

1934.      He    was   an  Elk  but    did   not    join   a   church.      He   married   Alia:. 
Ruggles,    but    left    no  heirt  . 

ACKSC      Amy    (Amelia)    Paesmore,    born   .r.pril    16,    1697   at    Albuquerq 

K.M.,    where    she    still    lives.      the    was   reared    Ln  .  eo 

but    lived    in   Saginaw,    Hich    for   three   years   when   a    child.  19, 

on  April    9,    1916,    at    Albuquerque    she   married    Lesley   ?..   Hurt    of 
Hewburgh,    Indiana,    who   was  torn   or.  Nov.    19,    1893   at   Yenkeetown, 
Ind . ,    to   Florida   end   Hotert   Hurt,      .'.'esiey    is   a    supervisor   of   t 
U.S.    Railway  Kail    Service.      Amy    started     rril       |   Et    the   age    of  tei 
her   first    article    putlished   being   sold   some   11   years    later    I 
Voman's  Home    Companion.      Her   articles   and    stories  have    eppeered 
in  numerous  national    publications,    such   ee  Liberty   Magazine  .    Cap- 
per's  Farmer,    Holland's  Magazine,    end    ethers.      Amy    ^s   a   rr.emter   of 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Association.    Fictioneera,    Msveriok's,     .the 
latter   two  creative   writers'    groups'/,    and    several    other   social 
groups,      the   attended   the  University   cf  New  Me:  Leo.      Th  rtfi 

and    their  wives  telong   to   the   Episcopal   Church.      Amy   keeps 
with  h-er  housework  and   her  writing  and   occasional    trips, 
two   sens. 

ACI3C*      .Vesley   Hotert   Hurt,    Jr..    bom    Sept.    17,    1917   at    Albuquer- 
que,   H.M.      He    at  tender    t  Divert    t;  :.    grad- 
uating with  a  B.A.   and  li.A.     He    entered    the    Brmy    ::.  January   1. 
and    served.  3  years   and   1C  months,    mostly    Ln   the  Counter-intelli- 
gence  Corps.    'He    spent    one   year    overseas    in   the   European  tar. 
Lesley  attended  Yale   University,    Univen    ty    ;:    Chicago,    i:.z   work- 
ed  for   his   Ph.D.    in  Anthropology    from   th- 
in  1949,    after  which  he   became   director  In- 
structor  in  anthropology   at    the   Univereitj           !                  :ota    at   Ver- 
million.     He    is   the    author   of  numerous    sc :                      ^-.iclc-s    on   en- 
thropologv,    archaeology,    etc.     He   is  a  member   of   t:.--                      is 
included   in   the    1945  year  booh   of  the   Encyclopedia    Briti     i  .ca, 
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the  "American  Ken  of  Science"  and  the  "Internetionsl  Directory  of 
anthropologists.11   In  the  summer  of  1950  he  had  a  field  school 
along  the  Missouri  in  bouth  Dakota.   In  the  summer  cf  1949  he  was 
with  "the-  University  of  Michigan  expedition  to  the  Aleutians,  as 
an  archaeologist.   On  Feb.  23,  1949  at  Chicago,  111.,  he  married 
Mary  Catherine  Darden  of  Albuquerque,  who  'ss  born  Aug.  30,  1924 
at  Erwin,  Tenn.,  to  Lois  Avant  and  Robert  B.  Darden.   They  have 
one  child. 

AGKBCAA  Stephen  Donald  Hurt,  born  at  Vermillion,  S.D.,  Aug.  22, 
1949.  He  was  first  seen  by  his  father  when  9  days  old, 
his  father  having  been  on  an  expedition  in  the  Aleutians.   At 
Christmas,  1949,  he  visited  his  Hurt  grandparents  in  Albuquerque. 

ACI3CB  Donald  Eugene  Hurt,  born  Hay  3,  1919  ft  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

He  attended  the  University  of  New  Mexico  but  entered  the 
army  in  January  1942,  just  before  graduating.  He  served  3  years 
end  8  months  as  8  weather  observer,  restricted  to  the  United 
States  because  of  health  reasons.   He  was  given  a  medical  dischar- 
ge.  For  a  time  he  was  a  mathematical  analyst  with  the  University 
of  California,  doing  research  on  an  AEC  project  in  Albuquerque  at 
bendie  Base.   While  continuing  there  he  completed  work  for  his  B. 
b.  degree  in  1950,  and  took  additional  work  in  psychology.  He  is 
a  member  of  bt .  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  B.P.O.E.  On 
Mar.  29,  1947  at  ^lbuquerque  he  married  Anna  Nieder  of  that  city, 
who  was  born  bept .  19,  1920  at  Loveland,  Colo.,  to  Lydia  Brunner 
and  Carl  Frederick  Nieder.   They  live  at  805  N.  Tulene,  Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

.uCEC  Frances  x.nne  Peesmore,  born  Aug.  28,  1862  in  Whitby  Township, 

Ontario  County,  Ont .  *.t    Saginaw,  Lich.,  where  her  family 
lived  after  1866,  on  June  3,  1888  she  married  a  second  time,  She 
first  married  about  Lay  1682  George  bchweier  by  whom  they  had  2 
children  before  his  death.  Her  second  husband  was  Robert  Law  of 
baginaw  who  was  born  Jen.  3,  1860  in  Ontario  to  Ann  Milne  and  John 
Lew.   Robert  ran  a  coal  and  ice  business  in  baginaw.   Later  Fran- 
ces lived  in  Bridgeport,  Mich.,  where  she  died~June  28,  1940. 
ACKCA  A  bchweier  daughter  who  died  youns . 

ACZCB  James  T.  bchweier,  born  bept.  2,  1885  at  Alma,  Mich.  He 
married  Pearl  Ireon  and  lives  at  1325  bt .  Clair  Ave.,  in 
Cleveland,  14,  Ohio.   In  disposition  he  was  much  like  his  mother 
end  grandmother. 
ACECC  ^Frances  Rose  Law,  born  Oct.  5,  1390  at  Saginaw.   There  on 

"Apr.  24,  1915  she  married  John  McPhee  of  Lansing  who  was 
born  May  8,  1880  at  Liverpool,  England  to  Mary  Jones  and  Evan  Mc- 
Phee. He  was  a  lieutenant,  an  engineer  officer  in  the  navy.  He 
died  Feb.  16,  1934.   On  Feb.  14,  1948  she  married  Helmuth  F.  Sei- 
bert,  son  of  Joseph  Seibert  and  Frances  Wida,  Frankenmuth,  Mich., 
•who  is  in  the  automotive  business.   They  live  at  Box  12,  Bridge- 
port, Mich.   In  April  1950  she  wrote:  "I  have  never  known  too'much 
about  Grandme  Passmore's  family.   I  do  remember  a  little  about  her 
sister  Frances  (ACM)  who  visited  Saginaw  when  I  was  a  .little  girl. 

have  no  children  of  my  own,  but  acquired  a  son  and  daughter'and 
two  grandchildren,  a  boy  end  a  girl,  by  my  second  marriage.   I  am 
or  used  to  be  a  teacher.   I  help  out  for  a  few  days  now  and  then. 
I  love  teaching.   I  go  down  to  see  Aunt  Nellie  (ACZF)  now  and 
then. 

\ 

\ 


• 

ACO  Luke  J,  Pestr.ore.  born  0. 

County,  Onl  10  children,  tn 

died  before  he  did.  :.ter  I 

end  lived  in  Bridgeport,  Lion.  He  died  10  or  12  da; 
in?  his  79th  birthday,  o.  L343.  Hii  ihildren  ar<  lull 
but  2  live  in  Callforc         Lllie  Krauee,  i 
delivery,  and  Mrs.  Jalter  3ep>  I 
is.   See  two  pages  later  for  Luke's  ohildr<  I 
ACI3  Amelia  Passrr.ore,  born  c.  1866,  end  died  in  childhood  ."ill : 

was  buried  in  Saginaw. 
ACPI?  Nellie  Paesmore ,  born  July  16,  1872  at  &       " 

on  June  1,  1892  she  murried  Horace  Dudleigh  Houck  of  Owosso. 
Mich.  He  was  born  July  31,  1866  in  Lexington  Twp.,  son  oj 
and.  Henry  Houck.  He  was  a  build  in*  contractor  in  Segine  •     died 
c.  1947.   Since  1918  Nellie  hf  s  lived  at  2912  121   St.,  Detr 
16,  ?'.ich.   She  and  her  4  children  attend  *-.r  Christian  Soienoe 
Church.   On  Apr.  10.  1950  she  wrote:  "All  my  brothers  I 
are  dead;  all  die;1  under  79  years,  except  Luke.   I  Still  Keep 
house,  doing  my  ovm  work  at  77.   Everybody  says   a::,  ts  br     as 
I  was  many  years  ago.   I  attend  to  my  own  business  f       . 
for  each  day  to  do" the  beet  I  can  end  forget  the  past.    I  look 
forward  to  the  good  promised  to  us  as  we  go  along."  On  Jan.  IS, 
1951  she  wrote:  "My  health  is  not  good.   I  dev-:  1       Lgsr  diabe- 
tes before  my  husband  died.   It  is  still  with  me,  bu1      not 
better  and  I  am  very  uncomfortable.   I  have  some  arthritis  alec. 

1  have  an  8th  grade  education  end  have  been  a  good  reader  and  stu- 
dent.  I'm  alone  now  and  not  well  but  the  doctors  say  I  em  remark- 
able for  my  age,  etc.   But  I'm  not  using  insulin.    ve  Ion?  be-.  □ 
interested  in  Christian  science.  I  gave  all  my  children  music  - 
all  they'd  take,  which  wasn't  much."  One  so:,  mskee  hi£  1  -  "■      Lth 
music  and  I'm  so  happy  over  him  giving  to  the  world  Bomel     to 
put  cheer  in  their  souls.   I  can  t  take  Bn  interest  in  J        s- 
tory,  because  all  our  family  did  nothing  that  I       !  to  make 

it  worth  while;  not  the  past  but  the  future  is  the  big  issue, 
of  my  brothers  were  soldiers,  and  the;-,  my  eldest  wa«    tb   ~orld 
war  nearly  2  years,  and  now  r:.y   grandchildren  arc  and  have  beer.  I 
the  world  war'.  My  brother  was  in  the  war  witb  Indiana  in  Dekol 
Hills  under  Gen.  Custer,  and  then  in  the  Cuber.  war  also,  one  of 
Gen.  Lawton's  10  scouts,  also  hunted  hunted  Aguinald         -  lil- 
ippines.   Then  Dr.  Jim  (ACEH)  wee  in  3  -.Tars:  Cuban,  Mexican 
er,  and  Y.'orld  War.   I  have  4  children,  9  grandchildren,  5  greet 
grandchildren,  and  expect  another  in  V.a;: .    1951.  I'll  b<  79, 
18,  1951/'   i  Lines  4,  "5,  6  above  refer  to  Charles,  ..::;. 
ACEFA  Mirism  Agnes  Houck,  born  Sept.  23.  1893  a:  Saginaw. 

on  Mar.  5,  1912  she  married  'Villi  s  Lee  Trombley   - 
who  was  born  there  c.  Msr.  7,  19C1  to  Mr.  Trombley      Le  wife, 
Fanny.   She  had  a  daughter,  tern  Mar.  11,  1921  -■     -ried  :..  A. 
Heath  end  lives  st  202?:  Biltmore  Detroit  27;  b1b<        Hail  ST. 
Trombley,  7413  Memorial  Drive,  Detroit.  Neil  is  married  and  r.as 

2  children.      See   pege   A66. 

ACEFB     Francis  Dudlei*b  Houck,    born   Sept.    6,   1896 

sept.   6,    1926  at    Ironwood,    Mich.,   he  married   -die   Johne 
of  that    place.      They  have    2   children:    Donna   Hell    end   Donald    bar- 
ren,   both   born   et    Saginaw.     He   wes  2  years    in  T,er   I. 
ACIIiXJ     Harry  David  Houck,    born   Jan.   19,    1901   et   Marehi  s. 
He    married  Hazel   Carmichel    of    Se           ".    daughter    :?  Jol 


Cermichael  end  wife.   They  have  2  children:  Elizabeth  end  Kerry  W., 

born  in  Saginaw.   He  died  Nov.  27,  1949. 

ACEFD  Horace  Alonno  Houck,  torn  Sept.  26,  1905  at  Sa^inew.  There 

on  Mar.  23  he  married  Mae  Snyder  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
.ves  born  at  Rome,  Ey.,  Aug.  19,  1904  to  Lucy  and  John  Snyder. 
Thev  have  3  children,  all'born  at  Saginaw:  Edward';  Joyce  E.;  and 
John  D.,  May  10,  1940. 
ACEG  Mary  A.  Psssmore,  born  c.  1874  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  She  carried 

Dr.  Adelbert  Edwards,  who  was  born  in  1872,  graduated  from 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1895,  and  was  licensed 
to  practice  in  1900.  He  was  listed  in  the  American  Medical  "Direc- 
tory of  1925  and  1927,  when  they  lived  at  5120  Lawton  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich.   Mary  died  in  Detroit  in  1935.   She  had  one  son.   A 
relative  who  visited  her  in  June  1932  wrote:  "Mary's  husband  works 
in  the  lord  plent  end  has  been  off  11  months,  but  is  back  again 
now.   It  is  about  the  only  plant  in  Detroit  doing  business.   She 
has  charge  of  the  meals  in  one  of  the  large  public  schools  in  De- 
troit, end  with  the  dull  times  her  work  has  increased.   This  sum- 
mer they  are  going  to  feed  200  of  the  children.   Mary  and  her  sis- 
ter Nell  were  just  getting  ready  to  go  to  their  cottage  at  Sylvan 
Lake,  out  of  Detroit,  25  miles  or  sol"  Their  1950  address  is  5771 
15th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
ACKH  James  Leslie  Passmoro,  born  in  1380  at  Saginaw.   He  was  with 

Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  in  a  medicel  capacity.   He 
graduated  from  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  De- 
troit, in  1906  and  was  licensed  that  year.  He  became  e  prominent 
physician  and  surgeon  in  baginaw.  He  went  to  France  during  the 
first  >V'orld  War  end  upon  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1919  was  much 
in  the  newspapers  for  a  time.   A  relative  has  written:  "He  wanted 
to  go  through  high  school  but  his  folks  thought  it  foolish  and 
wanted  him  to  learn  to  tinker  bicycles.   He  had  been  out  of  school 
and  in  1893  ran  away  and  joined  Roosevelt  and  was  in  the  battle 
of  San  Juan  hill  in  Cuba,   When  he  returned  he  went  to  Detroit 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  A.  Edwards,  who  was  not  practicing 
but  wee  with  Parke  Davis  &  Co.   There  he  married  Kitty  who  worked 
while  he  finished  medical  school.  He  was  an  officer,  I  believe  a 
captain,  in  the  medical  corps  in  V/orld  vVer  I.   After  Kitty  divorc- 
ed him,  he  remarried  in  Detroit.'   Another  relative  who  visited 
r.im  in  Detroit  in  June  1932  wrote:  "We  spent  the  afternoon  with 
Jim.  He  doesn't  appear  to  have  much  of  a  practice  but  gets  along 
comfortably,  as  he  has  his  pensions  and  gets  a  good  deal  of  govern- 
ment examining,  etc.,  as  well  es  soldiers'  work.   His  wife  was 
born  in  Germany,  came  to  the  U.S.A.  at  15,  and  lived  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.   She  has  a  daughter  26  years  old  who  is  married  in 
Detroit.   She  speaks  English  quite  well  but  still  with  a  slight 
German  accent.   Jim  belongs  to  all  the  military  organizations  in 
Detroit.  He  is  in  a  male  choir  of  60  voices,  ell  ex-service  men 
who  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  sinking  at  theaters. 
■ir   had  £  very  nice  supper  et  Jim's  and  left  after~e  very  enjoy- 
able day.   Ji^  can  carry  on  an  interesting  conversation  for  sever- 
al hours  at  a  time,  and  we  didn't  need  to  Bay  a  word  and  wouldn't 
nave  had  much  chance  to  do  so.   He  has  real  ability.   His  two 
chief  topics  that  day  were  military  affairs  end  the  family  history 
in  all  its  ramifications.   A  considerable  oart  was  new.   Jim  vis-' 
ited  the  Chateau  de  Courville,  whrt  he  calls  the  home  of  the  Cour- 
ville  family,  55  miles  southwest  of  Paris  end  10  west  of  Chertres, 


Aooording  to  Jim,  the  reall;  ■  eboul  I 

and  was  prime  minister   bj      I  rrmce. 
the  people  end  did  not  believe  in  th<  bei      |1 
opponent  wee  Colbert  Those  policy  of  heavy  ta: 

by  the  king.   Jin  thinks  Courville  realised  11     best  to  let- 
France,  so  emigrated  t    r.&da.   I  I       •  ed  to  1 
quite  s  number  of  blanks  in  the  ecc  -  .eve  bi 

with  fictitious  characters.   Jim  ha6  also  heard  that  '      is  a 
monument  to  Courville  in  Montreal,  but  I  have  never   BX    I 
He  says  Dumas  mentions  Courville  towards  the  end  of  "The  Three 
Musketeers ."  He  also  has  the  crest  of  the  house  of  Paesmorc,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  -hen  Sir  John  Passmore  went  to  the  Crusades,  ob- 
tained from  e  good  (?)  American  firm  down  in  Texse."  one 
son  by  Kitty.   Jim  wee  born  July  10,  1390  end  died  Hov.  19,  1940. 
ACKKA  James  Leslie  Passmore,  Jr.,  born  Jar..  19,  1901  and  died 
Nov.  27,  1949.   A  relative  wrote  of  him:  'He  wes  8  good 
man  and  a  self-made  business  men.  He  was  quite  wealth;       be 
died,  having  built  up  his  business  from  the  bottom.   I  underst- 
his  wife  and  children  will  have  in  the  neighborhood  c:  5f:,000 
inheritance  tax  to  pey  when  the  estate  is  settled,  and  net  a  dol- 
lar of  debt  to  settle  for."  His  family  live  in  Detroit,  where  he 
lived  . 


Additional  Notes 


ACKP  Hellie  Houck  wrote  on  Feb.  11,  1951  that  her  boh  In  Califor- 
nia had  a  sick  wife  who  had  tuberculosis  before  marriage 
and  now  calcium  is  filling  the  spots.  Her  daughter  was  to  I 
hone  on  the  12th  from  a  visit  there  since  September.   Aj    Br  6 on 
had  also  been  in  California  about  5  weeks.     expect  if  I'm  cble 
and  alive  I'll  be  out  there  next  winter.1' 

ACK  Frances  Courville.  ACM,  thought  a  good  deal  cf  her  brother- 
in-law,  Jemes  Passmore.   bhe  felt  that  the  Passmore  home  wee 
a  reel  home  to  her  during  her  teens,  end  she  always  spoke  c 
good  James  was  to  her,  since  she  her  no  reel  home  of  her  own.  Al 
out  1694  he  end  Amelia  came  to  visit  Frances  tr.d  her  family.   It 
was  evident  at  Amelia  and  her  brother  David,  ACL,  -id  no:  agree 
on  some  things.   About  1904-05  Frances  and  her  laughter  i    "ed 
the  Passmores  in  Test  Saginaw  and  Devid  Courville  in  Alma,  Mich. 
Again  the  disagreement  was  evident,  :cr  Devid  did  not  speak  high- 
ly of  James,  though  he  had  nothing  worse  to  say  of  him  than  thl I 
he  wee  very  disagreeable  to  live  with.   France e  could  not  agree 
with  this  ocinion,  but  she  had  a      regi  rd  for  ret:,  partiee. 
ACI-TD "  Luke  J.  Passmore,  born  c.  1S64,  married  Berbers  end  had  1C 

children,  c.  1696-1912,  now  widely  scattered  as  follows; 
ACKDA  Millie  Passmore,  born  c.  1596,  merr:    Mr.  Kreuse  and  now 
lives  at  10239  MoVine,  bunland,  Cel.   bhe  knows  most  about 
the  family,  it  is  said.   For  her  4  children,  see  next  page. 
ACKDB  Blanche  Passmore,  corn  c.  1897;  died  in  infanoy. 
ACOC  Luke  Pessmcre,  Jr..  born  c.  1899;  died  in  1941.  bee  later. 
ACKDD  Oeoree  Passmore,  born  c.  1901;  lives  H#l,  rar.nister.  Kioh. 
ACKDE  David  Passmore,  born  c.  1903;  lives  R#2,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
ACEDF  James  Passmore.  born  c.  1905;  lives  Rfl,  Burt,  Mich. 
ACKD5  Clarence  R.  Passmore,  born  Feb.  24,  1907  in  Huron  Count; 

Mich.  He  is  a  welder,  lived  in  baginew,  but  since  1926  at 
2660  Mott  Lt  . ,  Pontiac,  Mich.   At  Toledo,  C.  en  July  12,  1927, 
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he  married  Catherine  Ver  Pooten  of  Saginaw,  who  was  horn  in  that 
county,  July  15,  1910,  to  Louise  and  Casimer  Ver  Pooten.  They  had 
4  children,  1588-1940,  all  born  in  Pontiao,  except  the  first. 
They   were  baptised  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
ACIIDSA  Ronald  B.  Passmore,  born  Aug-.  9,  1928  in  Saginaw  County. 

He  served  5£  months  in  the  army  and  graduated  from  Ponti- 

ec  High  School  in  1946. 
ACKDSB  Edward  C.  Passmore,  born  April  17,  1934. 
ACKDGC   Joan  H.  Passmore,  born  Sept.  22,  1957. 
ACKDGD  Guy  L.  Passmore,  born  Sept .  11,  1940. 

ACKDH  Arthur  Passmore,  born  c.  1907;  lives  Hfl.  Conneeut,  Ohio. 
ACKDI  Theodore  Passmore,  born  c.  1910;  lives  R#l,  Ravenna,  Mich. 
ACZDJ  Grace  Passmore,  born  c.  1912;  marJd' Allan  Riselay;  lives 

at  1603  Durand,  Saginaw,  Hioh. 
ACKDA  Millie's  full  name 'was  Amelia  Courville  Passmore.  She  mar- 
ried Edward  Krsuse  c.  1915  and  has  4  children  as  follows: 
ACKDA A  Mary  Edith  Krsuse,  born  Oct.  31,  1917.   She  died  July  14, 

1939,  childless.   She  had  married  Charles  Moore . 
ACKDAB  Laura  Krsuse,  born  Feb.  1,  1922.   On  "Dec.  31,  1944  she 

married  Gerald  H.  Brandt,  and  lives  at  10357  McVine  Ave., 

Sunland,  Cal.   She  married  in  Sesinaw. 
ACZLAC  Mabel  Krause,  twin  of  Laura,  born  Feb.  1,  1922  in  Saginaw 

County,  Mich.   In  Saginaw  on  Aug.  26,  1944  she  married 
V.'alter  Herman  Gepfer  of  Saginaw,  who  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
on  June  2,  1920  to  Rosa  K.  Hsu  and  Herman  W.  Gepfer.  E?   is  an  ac- 
countant end  since  June  1948  they  h8ve  been  living  at  10239  McVine 
Ave.,  Sunland,  Cal.   They  have  Barbara  Kay,  born  Feb.  20,  1950  at 
Glendale,  Cal.  Mabel  wrote:  "We  have  been  in  California  since 
Sept.  1947  and  are  sorry 
weather  here  is  ideal." 
ACKDAD  Anne  May  Krsuse, 
on  Sept. 


we  did  not  come  out  hers  sooner.   The 
29,  1925.   In  Battle  Creek, 


-n 


Aug. 


bo 

27,  1945,  she  married  Donald  Golde 
live  et  2601  Morningside  Drive,  Fau 


They 
Claire, 

who 
moth- 
Mr  . 


Anna 

Mich 

have  2  sons  end 
wis. 
ACKDC  Luke  Passmore,  of  preceding  page,  married  Ive  Hawkins 
now  lives  R.F.D.,  Burt ;  Mich.   Luke's  and  the  others' 
er  was  Barbara  Frey,  whose  brother  is  still  living,  address: 
end  Mrs.  Andrew  Frey,  1512  ".  106th  it.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
ACKFAB  Neil  Willis  Trombley,  born  Oct.  2,  1922  at  10023  Dalrym- 

ple,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  had  one  year  of  college  and  belongs 
to  Temple  Lodge  501,  F.  &  A.M.  He  Sp6nt  three  years  in  the  marine 
corps  end  was  22  months  oversees.   At  Jackson,  Mich. 
1945,  he  merricd  Phyllis  Margaret  Embury  of  Jackson, 
there  Aug.  9,  1922  to  Mabel  walker  end  Luke  Embury. 
P.B.X.  installer  for  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
had  2  children:  Neil  James,  born  Dec.  27,  1947  at  4351  Allendale, 

15.  1948;  end  Cynthia  Ann,  born  June  14, 

where  the  family  has  lived  since 
address  is  575  Bellevue,  c/o  the 


,  on  S6pt .  15, 
who  was  born 
Keil  is  a 
They  have 


Detroit, 
business 


1949  at  7413  Memorial, 
*eb.  14,  1943.   Keil'E 
Michigan  B6ll  Telephone  Co. 
■^CMBC^  A-y  P.  Hurt  wrote  on  Aue 
5334  H.  Second  St.,  Albuquerque 
ley  was  then  conducting  an 
souri,  ne&r  iairfax,  after 
Mexico  before  returning  to 
kota,  Vermillion. 


1,  1951  from  her  new  address: 
N.M.   She  wrote  that  her  son  Wss- 
archaeological  field  school  on  the  Mis- 
which  they  expected  to  visit  her  and 
his  work  at  the  University  of  South  Da- 
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Amelia  Bessie  Cuvrell  man 

thus  trough t  the  Evens  family  into  the  C 
The  Evane  Lineetre  is  as.   foil  owe: 

Adin  Cole  Eveni  married  Abigail  '      fcrong  and  had 
3everidge  Evens,  born  April  84,  1848  at  .0. 

25,  1879  st  Cherdon.  Ohio  Ephreiin  married  B  ttl€  La  ra  ' 
Chcrdon,  who  WE8  torn  there  June  26,  1859,  tb    ughter   1  Hall 
?.  Lfunsell  end  Borers  btnger,  his  wife,  of  Chard ( 
8  phyeioien  end  surgeon.  Ke  <?redueted  frc    lioal  school  a1 
Artor,  Michigan,  in  1873  end  went  direct:.         LI,  :  ichigLr.. 
where  he  continued  In  practice  until  his  death,  Jan.  3,  19  I  , 
wss  0  scoter  of  the  Congregational  Church  end  of  the  Meeonio  :r'  - 
tcrnity.  Hg  wes  e  Kcpubliorn  in  politics  and  ecrv    e  r:cr 
tetive  of  the  U.S.  Dept .  of  Interior  in  cer.trsl  Michigan 
Indians  who  lived  there.  Hattie,  his  vife.  died  Feb.  28,  1932  at 
North  Bloomfield,  Chic.  Both  were  burled  at   q1   arg,  jhio. 
Their  five  children,  all  horn  at  Parts  LI,  Mich.,  arc  as  fellows: 
Clyde  Nelson  Evans,  torn  Oct.  11.  1960;  died  ADril  16.  1891.  (2) 
Lyle  Adin,  torn  July  27,  1992.  (3)  rcollf  Asehcl  EvcnE,  torn  Hov. 
6,  1SS7;  died  Jen.  3,  1946  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  married  Anna  ' 
glcston  of  Huntsburg,  C.   (4)  Paul  Andrew  Evans,  torn  June  B, 
1894;  merricd  Bessie  Hucttler;  now  living  at  Horth  Bloorr.fi :  Id , 
(5)  Bine  Ella  Evens,  torn  Fob,  22.  1996;  married  Harry  Brown; 
now  living  at  Palnesville,  Ohio.   For  Lyle  Adin  '.'•  eee  telow. 

ACID  Amelia  (Millie)  Bessie  Cuvrell  (Courville)  v?        t  Alma, 
Mich.,  bept  .  6,  1595,  to  David  Cuvrell  end  I  Ley. 

While  a  junior  et  Alma  College  she  merrier  lyle  Adj   Svane,  Aug. 
9,  1904.   In  1923  Ehe  returned  to  school,  tc::  at 

North  Central  College,  Nsperville,  111.,  and  the  University  of 
Chicego.   the  wes  graduated  in  June  192?  frc  North  Central  Col- 
lege, having  majored  in  education,  end  reoeiv6d  hor  B.A,    ^r      . 
-hen  her  two  sons  left  for  college  she  trcame  e  tcaohor     te  Es- 
trange Schools,  District  102,  near  her  home,  and  taught  for  seven 
years.   She  has  teen  actively  connected  -itr.  the  C.E.b.  .   pter 
201  of  LaSrenge,  111.,  for  meny  yeare,  serving  aa  Worthy  Ml 
end  as  becretery  since  1941.   Lyle  end  both  Eoni  ore  Masons.  L; 
graduated  from  Huntsture  high  school  ir.  1900  end  attended  Olii 
College,  Clivet,  Mich .. "1500-0? ;  Cleary  Business  College.  Ypeil- 
anti,"  Mich.,  graduating  in  19C3.  He  graduated  from  La  be  lie  Sxten- 
sion  University  in  1916.   Fro?'  1503-OJ  tl  ••  lived  in  Alme  where 
Lyle  had  employment  in  a  local  company.   In  15  5-  7  they  lived  : 
Ccj:  Lawn,  111.,  while  lyle  first      d  for  e  ye;r  for  several 
firms  in  Chicago.   From  1906-17  he  was  with  Her  shall  Field.  T: 
lived  in  Brookfield  (Hollywood,  Congre8S  FarV:,  etc..)  1907-14; 
in  Ferwell,  Mich.,  in  1914-15;  in  Chicago,  1915-17.   Ij  ..'-"-18 
they  lived  in  Bushnell,  111.,  where  until  1919  Lyle  worked  for 
the  Cole  Jrein  Co.  In  1919-19  they  lived  in  Peoria,  111.,  1 
since  1519  in  Broohfield.   Lyle  wes  a  public  auditor,  1919-i 
end  from  1921-48  he  ~es  with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
Lyle  is  now,  since  his  retirement,  the  custodier,  at  the  Llcsonio 
Temple.   Millie  wrote  in  Jan.  1951:  '  ..'e  ere  quite  vrell  except  my 
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arthritis  which  recurs  with  every  change  of  weather.   "..Te  are  plan- 
ning to  try  to  spend  winters  in  California  and  summers  here  before 
too'lone."  Lyle  and  Millie  have  4  children.   Their  address  is 
4502  Blenohen*  Ave  . ,  Brookfield,  111.,  e  home  they  have  owned  since 
1911.   Their  church  membership  if  Congregational  end  Methodist. 
ACLDA  Kobert  Kelson  Evans,  born  Kay  22,  1905  at  Alma,  Mich.  Like 

the  others  he  graduated  from  Lyons  Township  High  School, 
LaGrange,  111.   On  Nov.  26,  1926  at  La  Plata,  Mo.,  he  married 
Smme  Irene  Stark  of  that  place,  who  was  born  Nov.  2,  1905  at  Syca- 
more, 111.,  daughter  of  Lida  Eepple  end  Herbert  K.  Stark.   Bob 
graduated  from  Kirksville  School  of  Osteopathy  in  Missouri,  1930, 
since  when  he  has  been  8  physician  in  La  Grange,  111.,  living  at 
43  S.  Kensington  Ave.,  since  1340.   Bob  was  raised  in  La  Grange 
Masonic  Lodge  W770   in  November  1926.  He  has  been  active  in  Boy 
bcout  work  for  the  past  32  years.  He  and  Emme  are  members  of  the 
La  Grange  Chapter  if 201  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.   Bob  was  Worthy 
Patron  of  La  Grange  chapter  in  1938,  the  same  year  his  mother  was 
Worthy  Matron.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  La  Grange,  and  is  e  pest  president  of  the  La  Grange  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  has  been  active  in  his  stete  es  well  as  in  the  National 
Osteopathic  Assn.,  serving  as  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Os- 
teopathic Assn.  in  1946.  He  also  served  on  the  building  committee 
for  a  new  central  office  building  in  Chicago  for  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Assn.  end  saw  it  opened  in  July  1947.   Later  he  served 
on  the  student  loan  committee  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Assn. 
He  is  taking  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs  in  La  Grange,  being 
a  member  of  the  Park  Bocrd.  His  annual  vacation  has  permitted 
Bob  and  Emma  to  visit  relatives  far  and  near.   In  1949  he  visited 
the  author  end  his  family.  Emma  prizes  a  history  of  :'The  Aaron 
Stark  Family",  published  in  1928.   They  have  no  children. 

ACLDB  Kenneth  Cuvrell  Evans,  born  Oct.  26,  1907  at  Hollywood, 
Brookfield,  Cook  County,  111.   After  graduating  in  1925 
from  Lyons  Twp.  High  School,  La  Grange,  111.,  he  attended  North 
Central  College,  Naperville,  111.,  graduating  in  1929.   On  Aug. 
24,  1923  at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  he  married  Pearl  Mae  Bsitinger  of 
San  Fernando,  Csl.,  who  also  went  to  North  Central  two  years.  She 
was  born  at  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Nov.  12,  19C7  to  Wilhelmina  and 
George  John  Baitinger.   Ken  got  an  M.A.  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  in  1937,  and  hes  taken  additional  work  at  the 
University  of  So.  California  end  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  taught  at  DeLand,  111.,  1329-31,  end  at  Sioux 
City,  Icwa,  1931-39.   Since  then  he  has  lived  in  Compton,  Calif., 
where  he  is  chairmen  of  the  Business  Education  Sept.  of  ComDton 
College.  He  lives  at  1314  N.  Chester  Ave.   The  family  belong  to 
the  Compton  Methodist  Church.   Ken  is  a  member  cf  the' Masonic 
Lodge  (Anchor  273,  Compton)  end  cf  various  educational  associa- 
tions. They  have  3  children.   Address:  1314  N.  Chester  Ave. 
ACLLBA  Carol  Jean  Evans,  born  Nov.  15,  1932  at  Sicux  City,  Iowa. 
She  graduated  from  high  school  at  Compton  in  June" 1950. 
the  fall  she  started  in  the  Junior  College  where  her  father 
teaches,  planning  on  teking  at  least  2  years.   She  is  interested 
in  religious  education.   Shp  is  active  in  youth  work  in  their  loc- 
al church  and  in  the  Sub-District  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Order  cf  Job's  Laughters. 


^CLLBB  Donald  Robert  Evan8,  :  at  Is. 

In  Dec.  1950  he  wes  in  th«  tball  be 

main  interest.   Re  wes  then  cv<  p  J  n- 

ily  eot  a  new  interest  when  I    bought     - 
acldbc  Msry  Ksthryi    me,  born  jec.  3. 

Mary  started  kindergertc • 
Uncle  Eob  and  Aunt  Emma  Evens  visited  her  B] 
mer  of  1950  for  B  days,  .''.try  weighed  5  lbs.  4  OS.  81 
eister  Carol  weighed  7  lie.  4-J-  c 

ACLDC   Alice  Elisabeth  Evens,  bom  bept.  15,  191      Br    ::eld. 
111.   bhe  graduated  irc~.   Lyonfi  Pwp.    -.-,  School  end  lstei 
tooV:  a  beauty  shop  course  and  worked  £'  rode  for  sere  tin 

At  Prookfield,  111.,  she  serried  Harold  Lefler  and  2  s     ?re 
born  to  thee  in  the  Eerwyn.  111.,  hospital,  1932  and  19   ,   crold 
worked  for  a  dairy  firm  fcr  a  time,   "borne  years  after  I 
divorced,  Alice  married  John  M.  Roberts,  son  of  Ru1 
Roberts.   John  is  a  eraduete  engineer  and  works  for  the  I 
Bell  Telephone  Co.   The  Brookfield  Magnet  of  bept.  8,  1949  i  |  rt- 
ed  their  marriage  thus:  "The  La  Grange  Congregational  church  was 
the  scene  of  a  3  o'clock  wedding  ceremony,  Sept.  z    •    ..:  cc 
Evsns  Lefler  b6oamc  the  bride  of  J  rts.   The  ":  r 

has  been  employed  four  yars  as  a  Technical  Clerk  in      .rir.eer- 
ing  department  of  the  Western  Electric.   Mr.  Roberts  is  I 
of  Mrs.  Ruth  Roberts  of  Calumet  City,  111.,  end  holds  a  respon- 
sible position  with  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Do.  in  CI    to. 
A  uroeram  of  orean  music  was  given...  and  irr.med  iate. 
the  ceremony  Richard  Lefler,  sen  of  the  bride,  Bang 
Prayer.1   A  family  dinner  party  was  giver  by  the  rrlie's  pare:' 
at  the  spinning  '.Theel  following  the  wedding  rites.   The  cou: 
will  spend  a  week's  honeymoon  in  Michigan  end  will  be  st  1 
ter  Sept.  15th  at  829  b.  Seventh  Ave.,  le  Sr  .  ■     John  legal] 
adopted  Tick  end  Gordon  in  195C.   Their  i  '  3   miles 

south  of  Chicago  on  the  Illinois  Central,  will  :•  -  ;  : y    for  them 
in  the  summer  of  1951:  56  Apple  Lene,  Pari     •". 
ACLDCA  Richard  Lyle  Lefler  (Roberts,,  bor:  ."  grsd- 

uated  In  195C  from  the  Lyons  Twp.  High  I  .col  c     I  - 
Horth  Central  College,  Neporville,  111.,  i.     fall,  lc 
ward  to  theological  training  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He 
is  a  Conere^atior.elist . 
ACLDCB   Gordon  Lefler  (Roberts),  borr.  May  30, 

ACLDD  Marian  Malivie  Evans,  born  Fcr.  19,  1913  at         Ld,  111 

She  graduated  fro-  Lyons  Pwp.  High  School  and  at  Coj 
Park,  111.,  on  Aug.  12.  1933  carried  Murp)        a 

time  they  livea  in  Forest  Park,  111.   After  a  divorce,        mar? 

ried  William  Edward  Heilmann  of  :■  -■•■   .Pa..    Mar. 

Ridlev  Perk,  Pe .   Bill  was  born  on  be;-.   4,  1919  at  I   ladelphis 

to  Laura  Kill  and  Alfred  J.  Heilmann.   He  served  in  the 

^rom  fcue.  6,  1943  until  Mar.  12.  1946.   He  was  B  stl 

in  Co.  G,  106th  Infantry,  27th  Divi)    .   :  r  er- 

seas  he  saw  plenty  of  action  in  t  B  £    ..  Pacific  Theatre  of  .Vcr; 

He  was  honorably  discharged  Bt  rcr*.  I     H.J.   Bill  is  on  aircraft 

mechanic  and  they  have  lived  at  787  Melbourne  Road,  Dpper  Tarry, 

Pa.;  1C  Lament  Ave.,  Glenolden,  Pa . ;  4  !       I  Place,  Richardson 

Perk  Del.;  after  beet.  1945  at  Barker  Ave.,  Bi  -'••■  .. 
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r.nd  in  late  ?uly  1550  they  raoved  to  Cslifornis.   Until  Oct.  1st 
they  roome?  next  to  Ken's  and  ete  with  the  Evans.   Then  they  pur- 
chased a  home  at  5726  H.  faculty  Ave.,  Lakewood  Park,  long  Beach, 
Gel.,  about  8  miles  from  Hen's.   Bill  works  for  Douglcs  Aircraft 
Co.   "hey  have  one  child,  Bruce,  torn  st  Wilmington,  Del. 
ACLDDA  William  Eruce  Heilmenn,  born  Apr.  £3,  1947.  Christmas  of 

134S  and  the  six  weeks  following  were  taken  up  with  whoop- 
ing cough  . 

Additional  Courville  and  Pas snore  Notes 
(Continued  from  pase  A57 . )  end  Kajean  Creeger.   Byrd  Clark,  Jr., 
corn  in  1912,  had  Dianne,  Michael,  -  -  -  ,  and  Deborah.   Levi  Zeef- 
er  Clerk,  born  in  1916  and  died  in  service  in  1944,  had  Gregory 
Levi  Clark,  born  in  1944.   The  Zeefer  second  daughter  was  Florence 
Belle,  born  in  1895,  who  married  Mr.  Moeller;  end  the  third  daugh- 
ter was  Lulu  May,  born  in  1900,  who  married  Mr.  Bunce  and  had 
Clayton,  born  about  1928. 
.r-CLE  Juanita  Cuvrell  Blackford  wrote  on  July  19,  1951  from  Wolf 

Point,  Mont.,  having  driven  with  her  husband  through  B.  Da- 
kota: "We  cem6  out  here  June  10.   We  had  a  severe  car  accident  on 
July  8  which  has  kept  both  of  us  in  the  hospital  until  now.  We  had 
no  broken  bones,  fortunately,  except  ribs,  but  lacerations  end 
bruises.   Cod  was  very  good  to  us  for  with  out  car,  a  '50  Pontiac, 
a  complete  loss,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  we  escaped  as  we 
did."  They  expected  to  be  home  in  a  half  month. 

ACKD  Luke  J.  Passmore  has  had  more  information  supplied  about  him 

end  his  descendrnts  by  his  oldest  daughter,  July  17,  1951. 
The  data  on  pages  A47,  A63,  and  A65  are  superceded,  if  necessary, 
by  information  hereafter  given.   Luke  was  born  Sept.  28,  1863  and 
died  in  1942  in  Albec  township,  Saginaw  County,  Mich.  He  married 
Mery  Barbara  Prey,  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1874,  and  died  Feb. 
5,  1925.   They  were  married  in  1892  by  the  pastor  cf  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  Saginaw,  Rev.  F.  Yolz.   They  had  10  children  and 
the  dates  given  for  their  births  on  pages  A65  and  A66  arc  wrong 
except  for  one  or  two.   The  10  are  as  follows: 

-c.CZD.fc  Amelia  Mary  Passmore,  born  Sept.  27,  1893.   She  married  Ed- 
ward Zreuse  in  1912,  having  lived  with  her  Passmore  grand- 
parents, off  end  on,  until  her  marriage.   She  had  4  daughters,  all 
of  whom  merried  (see  page  A66) .   Anne  May  has  3  sons:  Richard  Al- 
ien, 1947;  Bruce  _-dwerd7  1948;  and  Thomas  Charles,  1951.  All  four 
daughters  were  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  faith  and  all  are  high 
school  graduates,   Amelia  and  Edward  live  in  Sunland,  Cal. 
ACZDr  Clary  Blanch  Passmore,  born  Oct.  13,  1995  and  died  in  1896. 
ACZDC  Luke  John  Passmore,  torn  Oct.  25,  1898.  He  married  and  had 
a  son.  When  his  wife  died  he  married  Ive  Hawkins  and  their 
6  daughters  and  1  son  live  on  a  farm  in  Albee  township,  Burt,  Mich. 
James  Passmore,  the  first  son  born,  also  lives  at  Burt, 
ACEDD  George  Charles  Passmore,  born  Dec.  11,  1900.   He  married 

^        and  has  3  sons  and  1  daughter;  Bannister,  Mich.,  Route  fl. 
ACEDE  David  Andrew  Passmore,  torn  Oct.  24,  1902.  He  married  and 

has  2  sons  and  1  daughter;  Connecut,  Ohio,  Route  ;f2 . 
ACKDI   James  Thomas  Passmore,  torn  Oct.  14,  1904.  He  married  and 

hrs  2  drughters;  Burt,  Mich.,  Route  jl . 
ACZDG  Clarence  .-vooscvclt  Passmore,  torn  Fct.  24,  1907.  Sec  A55 
and  A66,  where  the  information  is  correct. 


,.CEDK     archie   Mil  . 

has  1  daug        ••....  .  .   Oonnea    I 

ftCDl     Theodore  Cli  - 

and  has  a   family.    nddreee:    he 
iXZDJ      Jraoe  Mildred  £ai±  I  .  Tied 

twioe,    her   Beoond   :     i  I      \  "cei: -  ■    . 
ACOA     -me lie  H.?.   Erauee, 

her   brothers    end    • 
family  litle,    recorded    •      ■  r.      the 

th  her  grandmother,   Amelia  - 

at  h6r  Eon  Luke ' £  home   in  1 

make  her   birth   year   1328    or    1  of    1837,    i 

pe^cs   *47   and   A54   Bnd   A58.      «mclie  wrote    :■..  .1: 

my   grandmother    (JCK)   was    a  member   of  th;    fc'irat    Z 
beginaw,   Mich.,    for  50  years,      fahf    had   B  a 

horseless  boy,    John  HerEhall,    and   rail  of  Bg    . 

Amelia  wa£    a  hard-working  '••'omen   or.   their  de  ' 

township,    Soginer  County,      dr..    ;.:ii-    r  ftci 

past   midnight,    cooking,    Bowing,    en*   ~n>  r   lcrgc    :         I    . 

Srtndpc  never  rorked   or.   th     -    i    .hut   in  the  aumi  I 

briok-lcying  trr.de.     An  lir   hed   very   littl      :ducr.tior   bu1 
cr  for  her  fr.mily   to  get   r.hcrd.      bh  .        ■    •  ■  It         rht- 

ful  -omen,    rlrr.ye   rilling  to  help  ' 
borhood.      I  never  hcr.rd  her  mention  her  mother   or 
cert  her  brother  D  vc    1+CL)   whon    I  met   in  Irtrr  ycrre.  frther, 

I  understand,    -rs  tern   in   Fr  nee.      I  :;rs  told  1      I    I 
given   r    lr.rsc    trret    of  lr.nd   in  Crnrd<     by  1  : :    Br   oc    . 

rnd  the   lr.nd  ~ra  nrmed  Courvillc    trret      ft  -  a 
told  mc   she  -•■.-  £   brought   ur   r   Crtholio     i  i    "      r 

cntcrtrincd   the   priest.      Ihey  both    drrnk,      hid  lid   not    ..;- 

prove,    rnd    thus    Bhc    left    the   C    tholio   Church   "hen   Ehc  ...".". 

her  children  v;cr;    trough:  up  in  the  Br.pt i£t   frith.  fol- 

lowed  lumbering  rnd   t    rming.     H       r.s  born   in   1862 

Th.:    Btory  of  the   Courvillc    trret   cr.net   t     coj  I 

UC)    -  s   borne.    1800,    rnd   s'x  nc:    Ice:    poEECEEion   of     11    oi    ■    ordc 
in   1863.      rhc    .c:er;-   could,    pcrhr.pE,    rpply   '  Cour  .    far., 

(A),    but    ever,   then   it    sterns    doubtful. 
ACECC     Frances   a.L.    faeibert'e  addrese    it      :        Dixi< 

r rid  report ,    Mich  . 
ACM     Frances  Courville   Trace  when  about    14   or  15  had 

Like   rheumatic   fovcr  which   cause-    :.   r  head    tc    ■    -11     ip, 
her  teeth   sot   loose   sc   she   could  have   \  Loked   t  fa       took 

mercury   for   it    end    recovered    ell    right, 
ACL      David  Cuvrell    (ere    pares   A57    er      .."    I 

Hester   'Verner,    but    took  car 
old.      Hester  W6nt    by   the   Cuvrell    nerr.:  .      Ehc    died    ii    1936, 
.rXID.      Several   dates    lt      Lncorr  ct    cr.   peg     -:    .    -••  •  .    -57,    _ 
in?  to  -CI".      They  arc:    ACLF.U,    1915-1515;    LCIF2,    191        AC1 
Jerri,    not   Gcreldinc;   ACLFCA  wbe   torn   in  1935 
CC,     1943;    ACLFCD,     1944. 
aCLDC     Alice   and   f(     ily   are    rev.    B6ttled   in  Glei 


"There   is   a  morel   end   philoEophicel   reepect    for  our  ancestors 
which    elevates   the  character  end   improv    e    tl  art."   -   Deni    1 

flcbetc  r . 


A72 


ADDI2I0HAL  COURVILLE  ITEIJS 

Luc  Courville,  Jr.  (AC)  married  a  second  time  in  the  1940s. 
ACE?  thinks  his  xife's  name  was  something  like  Lemeroah  and  that 
she  was  a  Catholic  "hut  I  am  not  sure;  she  really  didn't  go  to 
church  much.''   The  only  work  Luc  ever  did  for  a  living  she  thought 
was  ''some  hunting  and  potash  making"  according  to  what  she  remem- 
bered her  mother's  saying.  He  was  not  an  Indian  fur  trader,  she 
thinks.  He  died  in  1879  she  thinks.   Pictures  cf  Luc  ere  in  the 
possession  of  ACKF,  ^CMC,  end  ACLF.   ACEF  seys  it  is  a  good  like- 
ness of  him,  and  adds:  "I  7/as  his  favorite  grandchild.   I  was 
about  7  years  and  3  months  old  when  he  died.  He  olaimed  to  he 
IOC  years  old,  tut  Aunt  Susan  said  he  was  96.   This  picture  was 
taken  many  years  "before  he  died."   She  thinks  they  lived  only  a 
short  time  at  Cedars  after  their  marriage  in  1821.   "Luc  made  pot- 
ash mostly  for  his  living  and  I  guess  he  followed  where  there  wse 
timber. 

Among  the  papers  obtained  by  her  father  David,  son  of  Luc, 
Jr.,  ACLE  has  a  record  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Luc  Courville, 
Jr.  was  still  at  Cedars  on  Sept.  24,  1824.   On  that  date  he  and 
Amable  Leroux,  both  residents  of  the  perish  of  St.  Joseph  of  Sou- 
langes,  in  which  was  Cedars,  made  an  agreement  by  which  they  ex- 
changed land.   Leroux  gave  to  Luc  a  piece  of  land  situated  in 
"la  cote  Ste  Catherine"  containing  3  arpents  (acres)  in  front  by 
20  arpents  in  depth,  bounded  in  front  by  Ste.  Catherine  Concep- 
tion, and  in  the  rear  by  ungranted  lands,  and  on  either  side  by 
Joseph  Leger  and  by  Francois  Lalonde,  with  a  house  erected  there- 
on.  Luc  gave  to  Leroux  a  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Soulenges 
containing  2  arpents  end  a  perch  in  front  by  53' arpents  in  depth, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  king's  highway,  in  the  rear  by  Luc  Cour- 
ville, Sr.,  on  one  side  by  the  widow  of  Beneault,  end  on  the  other 
by  Luc  Courville,  br . ,  with  a  house  and  barn  erected  thereon. 
Luc,  Jr.,  reserved  the  use  of  his  house  "until  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  next,  also  the  right  to  take  wood  on  the  said  land 
to  warm  himself  only  in  the  place  to  be  fixed  by  Leroux." 

The  land  Luc  was  giving  up  seems  to  have  been  the  farm  men- 
tioned in  his  marriage'eontract  of  1821.   The  land  he  was  getting 
from  Leroux  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Seignory  cf  Nouvelle  (New)" 
Longueuil.   It  is  not  clear  where  this  was,  but  the  city  of  Lone- 
ueuil  is  opposite  Ilontreal.   The  exchange  wes  not  an  even  one, 
for  leroux  had  to  give  Luc  "a  boot  of  4400  livres  of  old  currency" 
which  .seems  to  heve  equalled  $733.33.   Leroux  at  once  turned  over 
50C  livres  which  wes  in  turn  given  to  Luc,  Sr.   The  remaining 
3=i   livres  was  to  be  t>sid  in  instalments  of  300  livres  to  Luc, 
-r.  or  Sr.,  the  first  to  be  on  -erch  1,  1826,  the  others  yearly 
thereafter.   At  the  same  time,  Sept.  24,  1824,  Luc,  Sr.,  gave  Luc. 
Jr.,  1000  livres  (§166.67)  in  advance  of  their  future  willing  cf 
some  property  to  him.   The  agreement  wes  drawn  up  in  the  morning. 
:he  parties  were  unable  to  sign  their  names,  so  both  Lues  and  Le- 
roux all  made  their  marks.   The  contract  was  registered  in  the 
County  of  Veudreuil,  Oct.  31,  1644,  in  volume  E^  folio  290,  No. 
1395.   This  date,  1844,  is  just  before  the  date,  1847,  when  it  is 
believed  Luc,  Jr.'s  wife  died,  but  it  may  also  be  shortly  after 
the  date  of  Luc,  Sr . ' s  death,  which  may  have  necessitated  the 
registration.   It  wes  copied  out  on  August  5,  1892. 


SURNAMES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  title  of  a  family  history  docs  r.ot  always  give  an  adequate  idea  cf  just 
what  surnames  are  included  in  the  records.  Herewith  is  such  a  summary,  the 
surnames  beiag  listed  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence: 

In  the  Patterson  Pedigree,  found  on  page  P3,  will  be  found  the  following 
number  of  persons  of   each  surname  listed:  Patterson  36,  Hughes  17,  McKeowa  11, 
Caldwell  7,  Stoutenburg  5,  Tackson  U,   Sullivan  3,  Brandon  3,  and  1  each  of  Best, 
Bruce,  Carnochan,  Coouey,  Dumbrille,  Moon,  and  Voyce. 

In  the  Pattison  and  Patterson  Pedigree,  found  on  page  R3,  will  be  found  the 
following  number  of  persons  >:f  each  surname  listed:  Lawson  44,  Patterson  IS, 
Parker  6,  Szoka  5,   Madgett  5,  Bradley  4,  Pattison  3,  Layman  3,  Fast  3,  Beacock  2, 
Marjoram  2,  Olson  2,  Northover  2,  Shelly  2,  Altkon  1,  and  Garvia  1. 

In  the  Lennox  Pedigree,  found  :>n  pares  LI-3,  will  be  found  the  following 
number  of  persons  of  each  surname  listed:  Lennox  102,  Davidge  15,  Doubles  13, 
Torrance  24,  Br^Uey  12,  Ra?iag-  9,  R.fcbuck  C,  Walker  8,  Hanmatt  7,  Bcker  £, 
Freestone  6,  McCabe  6,  Code  'j,  McCartney  5,  Thitr.  5,  Davis  4,  Irwin  4,  Sproul  4, 
Good  4;  Charles  3,  Arnold  3,  Byrnw  3,  Ho.->d  3,  Ketchoson  3,  'JlacDonaid  3;  Trigger 
3,  Prttison  3,  '/sldbauser  3,  Phioos  3,  Burton  ?,  Laighton  2,  Patterson  2,  Robert- 
son 2,   Rjurke  2,  1  each  of  Benjamin,  Clarke,  Hewitt,  Lett,  Jackson,  Rutherford, 
''cC"".r.,  Robson,  Roarers,  Summers,  Underbill,  V'asson,  and  Tils on. 

In  the  Trace  Pedigree,  found  on  pares  T26-27  and  T61-68,  will  be  found  the 
following  number  of  persons  of  each  surname  listed:  Trace  86,  Spring  27,  Patter- 
scr  9,  Collins  3.  Lawson  8,  Parker  6.  Crowe  6,  Farmer  5,  Parsons  5,  Treleaven  5, 
Szoka  5,  Draper  4,  Kielsen  4,  DoVies  3,  Rees  ?,  Voir  3,  Young  3,  Beacoc!:  2,  Kos- 
tyniuk  2,  Dickinson  2,  Dawson  1,  Guest  1,  Haines  1,  Kelly  1,  Mills  1. 

In  the  Courville  Pedigree,  found  on  pares  A47-48,  66,  and  70,  rill  be  found 
the  following  number  of  persons  of  each  surname  listed:  Paesmore  49,  Trace  33, 
Courville  33,  Blackford  12,  Patterson  9,  Houck  10,  Collins  8,  Evans  5,  Cuvrr.ll  7, 
Carkner  7,   Carrey  6,  Parker  6,  Chamberlain  5,  Troml.-y  5,  Szoka  5,  FinJoy  /■ .,  Ki  ip. 
L,   Hurt  4,  Golde  4,  Nielsen  4,  Hunter  3,  Irwin  3,  Roberts  3,  Schweier  3.  \:~.d  3, 
Edwards  2,  Gcpfor  2,  Keilmann  2,  Grannie  2,  Glantcn  2,  Kontyniuk  2,  La?  2;  Daw- 
con,  3ranut,  Heath,  Krause,  Mills,  Moore,  Olaeuez,  and  Pe inert  each  one.  fee  A57 

7C  i'-r   Keefer.  For  103  French  surnames  of  French-Canadian  ancestors,  see 
paces  A32-34. 


The  listing  of  the  surnames  above  is  given  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  any 
particular  surname  in  this  family  history . 


... 
practically  all  ;       n  a  pari 

of  that  family;  :  than  a 

repetition  of  names  alread       I  • 

two  or  more  tin  I  I  ■  . 

be  confusing  unlese  their  ir.:.-    ttera  w« 
names . 

Therefore,  if  one  desires  to  locate  e  pari 
family  he  belongs,  as 
pedigree  and  run  through  the  names  listed  there  un1 

In  front  of  the  dei        will  be  1  ters. 

capital  letters  in  their  particular  jrder       1 
them,  one  can  readily  locate  the  biographical 
the  pages  which  follow  the  family  pedigree.  If  one  docs  i  I 
ily  a  particular  person  belongs,  other  J      '  pedigri 
tc  find  the  desired  name.  However,  this  will  rarely  1 

Index  Letters 
At  the  beginning  of  each  family  history, 
r.n  explanation  is  given  as  1   now  the  index  .     .  are  t  I 

A,5,C,D,r),  etc.,  hove  been  used  ir.  place  of ,  etc.,  1 

order  cf  birth  in  a  family. 

letters  if  no  family  had  had  more  t  Lldren,  - 

earlier  Fenerations  had  more  I    I   t.) 

The  earliest  known  ancestor  is  .  .  -• 

first  letter  of  his  surname.  Thus  a  [  ... 

child.  FA;  his  second.  Fr  ;  r:is  third,  FCj  "  ■  Likewise, 

FA's  first  child  would  be  FAA; 
tenth  chili.  FAJ;  etc.  FK's  tv  Lf1   child  woul      '.  ■ 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  two 
ters.  A  new  letter  is  added  for  each  gen  ration. 
generations  fron  the  first  ancestor  may 

number  of  letters  in  .  If  there  are  six  ie1 

the  person  indicated  by  the  s 

est  ancestor,  count:  ig      is  the  first  :'  1 

may  be  prooerly       1  wren  the  time  comes  b; 
etc.,  to  the  end  of  their  oarer.-'   Index  letters, 
diceted  ir.  the  family  historid£  the  ex  ct  order 

family  was  not  know ,  ....... 

usee  simply  -    signs te  thi   LfJ  rent 
der.]  Further  explanations  are  found  at  1 
the  pedigrees  a  daughter's  maiden  n&JM 
in  parentheses,  in  case  of  l  rrj  :e. 

No  index  of  places  has  been  includ 
ancestors  lived  can  be  located  easily  by   Rl  ■■  ':~   '-'- 

beginning  of  the  family  history.     Be  are  aii  listed  in 


1MB)  jF  ?::ruRi? 

:■..  picture;-  in  this  family  history  arc  of  t..<  autncr's  ancer-tr?.!  line. 
The  five  relating  tc  the  ".he  Bev.leys  and  Patterson-,  ceiong  to  -.he  author's 
Maternal  ancestral  line  and  are  included  because  the  pictures  of  buildings  are 
typical  of  those  in  which  cur  ancestors  Lived  or  worshiped  in  the  Old  Country. 

Most  of  the  pictures  are  self -explanatory ,  sine,  they  have  titles  beneath 
the  pictures  cr  in  the  midst  of  their..  However,  a  few  need  further  explanation;" 
which  follow: 

The  oar;  with  the  ten  pictures  is  one  of  the  Fenners,  Browns,  and  Parkers. 
Tec  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Frances  Hannah  Fanner  about  I86I5  and  two  views 
.:"  her  mother.  Lydia  Brown  Fenner,  1301-1879,  widow  of  Thomas  Fanner,  1?00- 
1854,  taken  about  the  i?70s.  Second  row:  Three  viev.s  of  Frances  Hannah  Fenner 
Parker,  the  first  with  her  husband.  Thomas  Parlcer,  1837-1837,  taken  about  1370, 
1905,  and.  136?.  The  bottom  row  shor.s  Frances  about  the  1880s,  and  her  four 
children:  Ada,  about  13:"1;  Mabel,  about  1833;  ana  TJiiliaa  John  and  Albert 
3eoree  Parser,  1%3-1937,  taken  about  lc~ 


°7? 


The  nage  with  the  Bev.ley  tombstone  in  the  loser  right  corner  shows  various 
Ley  descendants  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1326-1'.>C'0,  and  his  -.ifc,  Jane  Pat- 
terson Bewley,  1830-1890.  Several  of  John  and  Jane's  ten  children,  including 
the  author's  mother,  were  born  in  the  house  at  the  upper  right,  Brandon  Hall, 

P.angitikei,  New  Zealand.  Bewley  ancestors  worshiped  ir.  the  church  at  the  left, 
at  Dalston,  Cumberland  County,  England.  The  author's  mother,  Jessie  Bewley, 
1867-1944,  is  at  the  left  of  the  tombstone.  The  Bewley  parents  migrated  from 
England  to  Australia  in  1353,  to  New  Zealand  in  I860,  and  returned  with  their 
children  to  England  in  1371,  and  finally  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  187$. 
The  Bewleys  of  Lochinvar  lived  at  Berwyn,  nov.  College  Park,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


